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THE LITTLE CHURCH OF THE LEAVES. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


In French Canadian legendry, 
A rising from the dead recurs 
Each Christmastide. The old curé, 
With his parishioners 


Around him, in the night returns ; 
And while his voice renews its bond 
In the beloved offices, 
The ghostly flock respond. 


Just so, we keep the forms of faith 
That wrought and moved us long ago; 

We notch the hight man’s soul attained, 
Forgetting it must grow. 


As who should save the empty shell 
Wherefrom the radiant moth is fled, 
We treasure as a potent creed 
Some dogma of the dead. 


But He who walked with the world-soul 
At twilight in Gethsemane, 

And His voice stirred among the boughs 
From whispering tree to tree ; 


Must daily with the wind return 
About the dim world, to renew 

The sober litany of the leaves, 
The blessing of the dew; 


Revive with His own wind-sweet voice 
The gospel hardly told to flesh, 

Till the lost letter speaks again, 
Interpreted afresh ; 


Till the vast house of trees and air 
Reverberates from roof to floor 
With meanings of forgotten things 

We need to ask no more. 


For still He walks these shadowy aisles, 
Dreaming of beauties still to be, 

More manly than our maniiest, 
Whose thought and love were free. 


The pines are all His organ pipes, 
And the great rivers are His choir ; 

And creatures of the field and tide 
That reck not, yet aspire, 


Our brothers of the tardy hope, 
Put forth their strength in senses dim, 
Threading the vast, they know not wh;, 
Through eons up to Him. 


I see Him in the orchard glooms, 
Watching the russet apples tan, 

With the serene regard of one 
Who is more God than man. 


And where the silent valley leads 


The small white water through the hills, 


And the black spruces stand unmoved, 
And quiet sunlight fills 


The world and time with large, slow peace, 


It is His patience waiting there 
Response from lives whose breath is but 
The echo of His prayer. 


Brother of Nazareth, behold, 

We, too, perceive this life expand 
Beyond the daily need, for use 

Thy thought must understand. 


Not for ourselves alone we strive, 
Since Thy perfection manifest 
Bids self resign what self desired, 

Postponing good for best. 


And in the far, unfretted years, 
The generations we uphold 

Shall reach the measure of Thy heart, 
The stature of Thy mold. 


We are as motes in the sun’s beam, 


Which move when the great music sounds, 


And whisper, “It is Death!’ before 
The verger on his rounds. 


Yet the vast concourse, evermore 
Swayed by a breath and strangely stirred, 
Gives back in broken cadences 
The semblance of the Word. 


WOLFVILLE, Nova Scotia. 


TWO CHRISTMAS TIMES, 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


THERE is no failure in God’s sacred days, 

Nor halt nor hurry in their march sublime; 
Ours are the purposeless, uncertain ways, 

And ours the woful change from time to time. 





Once, in the years when earth and life seemed new, 
And every season in fresh charms arrayed,— 

These were the Christmas scenes my fancy drew, 
In cheery light and soft, poetic shade. 





Now is the season when the town’s dull street 
Grows riotous with mirth, and song, and light, 

And joyous greetings, and child-laughter sweet, 
And merry bells, that mock the frosty night. 


Now is the season when, on lonely ways, 

The crowded coach toils through the drifting snows; 
When, heavenly welcome to the traveler’s gaze, 

The dear home-firelight through his window glows. 


Now is the season when, by sedgy lakes, 
The sportsman’s shot rings sharpest on the ear; 
When stars blink fitful through the falling flakes, 
And dim, dumb skies hang over woodlands drear. 


Now, all bereft, the trees, whose whispering leaves 
So oft to playful dalliance did invite 
The wandering winds of balmy summer eves, 
Toss their bare arms, and moan through all the night. 


The streams whose silver laughters filled the dell, 
Whose murmurous ripple ran through woods of June, 
Now, frost enthralled, bound ’neath an icy spell, 
Glide slow and silent, glittering to the moon. 


But patient Earth, robbed of the light and glow 
Of sun and bloom,—her song all taken wing— 

Close-folded in her shroud-like robe of snow, 
Waits for the call and kindling breath of Spring. 


So, when chill sorrow blights life’s Summer bloom, 
Brings dreary silence for joy’s bird-like strain, 

Let us lie still, beneath the storm, the gloom, 
And wait till God shall breathe on us again. 





Now Life and I are growing sad and old ;— 
I watch the nightfall of the year, and see 
No dear home-firelight beating back the cold, 

No dear home faces looking out for me. 


Now, Christmas chimes seem like to hurried knells, 
And mind me of white mounds, in churchyards lone; 
And Christmas greetings mind of last farewells, 
And hands that nevermore may clasp mine own. 


I am not patient of Life’s wintertime, 
Dream not of flowers hid ’neath its robe of white; 
I passionately mourn its golden prime, 
The loves and hopes, frost-touched, in Sorrow’s night. 


I see my path slant sudden downward, toward 
A sullen river, icy at the brim, 

And know my soul must cross that awful ford 
All, all alone, to regions strange and dim! 


. 





A voice melts softly through misty air! 
‘Fear not!’ it says. ‘‘ Beyond the flood thou’lt see 
The old dear home-light in a mansion fair, 
Within the ‘ Father’s House’—it shines for thee,’’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FELICISSIMO NATALE. 
(To Five Little Children in Italy.) 
BY BISHOP WILLIAM CROSSWELL DOANE, §.T.D, 











Sort falls the accent of the Tuscan speech, 

Like lapping waves against a sandy beach ; 

And sweet the sounds that ripple from the tongue 
Of that far land, which poets, all, have sung. 


** Felice, felicissimo Natale!’ Pray, 

My darlings, take this greeting for to-day. 

We, in our harder, wholesome words at home, 
Say ‘“‘ Merry Christmas !’’ and the wish will come, 


That, either we were where they call to-day 
“*Giorno Natale!” or you here to say 

“Christmas !”’ and “ Merry Christmas!’ It would be 
Most merry, with you this side of the sea. 


But, thank God, darlings, whatso’er the speech 
In which we phrase it, ’tis the same to each; 
English, Italian, or in any tongue 

Where the great carol ‘“‘Peace on earth” is sung, 


And so “ felice,” “merry,” let us say, 

As much as may be here, with you away, 

Or there, where children are; and Christmas cheer, 
Where children are not, is a trifle drear. 


Still happy, merry, for the blessed Gift, 
To Heaven our thankful thoughts and words we lift ; 
And keep our Christmas half across the sea, 
Half here, as you do, darlings, thankfully. 
ALBANY, N. Y 


THE TEACHING OF THE SON OF MAN. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION, 











BY THE REV, JAMES M, WHITON, PH.D. 





WE must believe not only in God, but also in our- 
selves, Man’s thought of God depends somewhat on 
man’s thought of himself. To believe rightly in God, 
we must believe in ourselves as children of God, and 
heirs to divine things through the divine possibilities of 
human nature, This was supremely characteristic of 
Jesus. His favorite designation of himself as ‘‘the jon 
of Man” was not, as often fancied, a downward look on 
the human weakness and mortality he shared, but an 
upward look toward the ideal divineness of humanity 
represented in him,—‘‘ the Son of Man who is in heaven,” 

Long before the advent of this Son of Man it had been 
believed that man was made in the image of God, But 
it had not been learned that 

** The bighest is the measure of the man, and not the Kaffir.” 

The world was waiting for Jesus to lead it up to this 
corollary of that ancient truth, that the highest realiza- 
tion of the divine in man is the fullest realization of hu- 
manity. We must believe in ourselves as Jesus did, that 
we may believe in God as he did, 

We may believe in ourselves only or mainly with ref- 
erence to the intellectual or material possibilities to be 
realized through the competitions of the world, Then 
we shall believe in God in a merely nominal or meta- 
physical way, as the First Cause, or the Almighty, 
transcendently apart from our consciousness, and unre- 
lated to our daily struggle either for direction or uplift. 
Or we may believe in ourseives rather as capacitated for 
moral development toward Jesus’ spiritual ideal of man , 
in larger sympathies, and purer goodness, and higher as- 
pirations for inward truth and strengthand 

“The central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 
Then shall we believe in God as one who is thus real- 
izing himself in us, working in us to will and to do, and 
ever deepening our consciousness of unity with him, 

It was the mission of Jesus to reveal God to the world. 
His way of doing this was first by revealing men to them- 
selves, showing in himself, as Son of Man, what normal 
manhood and perfection is, and how divine a man has it 
in him to become, when filled, as St. Paul prayed, ‘* unto 
all the fulness of God.” ‘‘ By him,” says Principal 
Caird, ‘‘ as by no other individual before, the pure idea of 
a divine humanity was apprehended and made into the 
great principle of life.” The true aim of our life is one 
with the aim of Jesus’ life, to realize the divine in the 
human, Wherefore the call of the Christmas season is 
not merely to look back to what Jesus was, but also to 
look up to what it is to be a true son of man, as he was, 

“ Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 


Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 
BRooKLyYN, N. Y. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW CHRISTMAS. 


THE PURITAN QUARREL WITH CHRISTMAS—ANTIQUITY 
OF ITS OBSERVANCE. 











BY THE REV. IRVING ALLEN. 





EDWARD EVERETT, the greatest of American orators, 
welcomed in these eloquent words the Christmas of 1858 : 


** We have reached the season of the year when, with a 
little variation as to the precise day—growing out of the 
differences between the old and new style—Christians of 
almost every name commemorate the birthday of their 
common Master. 

“On Christmas Day, beginning at Jerusalem in the 
Church of the Sepulcher of our Lord, the Christmas an- 
them has traveled with the star that stood above his 
cradle from region to region, from communion to com- 
munion, and from tongue to tongue, till it has compassed 
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the land and the sea and returned to melt away upon the 
sides of Mount Zion.” 

As recently as within fifty years, almost the sole ex- 
ception to this general recognition of the Feast of the 
Nativity existed in sections of our own land, especially, 
perhaps, in New England, where it was an undoubted 
remnant of the ancient Puritanic abhorrence of all the 
historic Church’s Feasts and Faste. There can be no 
doubt that this prejudice of our forefathers against the 
festivals of Easter and Christmas, was the natural result 
of the tendency in the English Church toward the undue 
and unscriptural observance of the well-nigh innumera- 
ble Saints’ davs in the Calendar. 

There was little in the poetic hopes and memories that 
cluster around these sacred seasons that appealed to the 
rough and pre-eminently common-sensible Puritan nature. 
A noteworthy exception te the rule was the immortal 
author of the ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativitv,” the Puritan poet 
John Milton. It is within a very few years that the an- 
niversary of the Savior’s birth has attained to anything 
like a general recognition in the old home of the Win- 
throps, of Endicott. Dudley, and their saintly compeers. 
In Boston, certainly, fifty years ago, the day wasscarcely 
deemed worthy of especial notice. 

The Roman Catholic and Episcopal places of worship 
were, of course, open for the appointed Christmas serv- 
ices, and here or there some devout Roman Catholic or 
Churchman closed his place of business : but it was not 
as now a general holiday, nor was it then the happy 
occasion of the interchange of the familiar token of 
love and friendship, the season for-that in our youthful 
days was New Year’s—a general occasion of abstinence 
from business ; even the public schools were closed on 
that day, as on the first of May, but never on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Signal and happy is the change! Not that the New 
England of our fathers isin process of conversion—or 
perversion—to the doctrines or the practices of ritualis- 
tic communions: it is but the natural and wholesome 
rebound from inherited and cultivated prejudice toa 
region of healthier thought and activity. 

One of the most singular of the ancient Puritanic an- 
tipathies—happilv forgotten before our times—was the 
abhorrence of our pious progenitors for the toothsome 
mince pies, ard the now obsolete English luxurv known 
as “plum porridge.” The Puritans, says Butler, in 
** Hudibras,” 


“Quarrel with minre pie and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge !” 


Referring to this couplet, Dr. Johnson remarks : 


“We have never been witness of the animosities excited 
by the use of mince pie and plum porridge: nor seen with 
what abhorrence those who would eat them at all other 
times of the year, would shrink from them in December. 
An old Puritan who was alive in my childhood, being, at 
one of the feasts of the Church, invited by a neighbor to 
partake of his cheer, told him that if he would treat him at 
an ale-house with beer brewed for all times and seasons, 
he would accept his kindness, but would have none of his 
superstitious meats and drinks.” 


Says The World, an old and popular English period- 
ical : 

‘* How greatly ought we to regret the neglect of mince 
pies, which, besides the ideas of merry-making inseparable 
from them, were almost considered as the test of schis- 
matics! How zealously were they swallowed by the Ortho- 
dox to the utter confusion of all fanatical recusants! If 
any country gentleman should be so unfortunate in this 
age [1755] as to lie under a suspicion of heresy, where will 
he find so easy a method of acquittal as by the ordeal of 
plum porridge »” 

It should never be forgotten, in dwelling thus on these 
narrow prejudices of the old Puritans, that a chief rea- 
son for their animosity to Christmas was, no doubt, the 
fact that in their day it had well-nigh lost its character 
as a religious anniversary, and had fallen into a time of 
wild and often licentious revelry. An eminent writer 
tells us : 

‘“The period from Christmas to Twelfth Night resem- 
bled the Roman Saturnalia so closely before the Reforma- 
tion, and to some extent after it, that it has been usually 
supposed to have been celebrated in imitation of that sea- 
son.” 

The famous old Puritan writer Prynne says : 

‘“*Our Bacchanial Christmasses and New Years Tides 
with those Saturnalia and feasts of Janus, we shall find 
such near affinity between them, both in regard of time 
(they being both in the end of December and on the first 
of January), and in theirmanner of solemnizing .. . 
that we must needs conclude the one to be the very Ape or 
issue of the other. Hence, Polydore Virgil affirms, in 
express terms, that our Christmas Lords of Misrule 
and such other Christmas disorder now in use with Chris 
tians, were derived from these Roman Saturnalia and 
other Bacchanalian festivals, which [concludes he] should 
cause all pious Christians eternally to abominate them.” 

I wish I had space for an authentic writer's account— 
in 1585—of the Christmas extravagances of his day. 
Here is a brief extract from it: 

‘“*First all the wild heads of the parish, conventing to- 
gether, choose them a grand captain of mischief, whom 
they ennoble with the title of Lord of Misrule, and him 
they crown with great solemnity and adopt for their 
king: They go to a church (tho the minister be at 


prayer or preaching) dancing or swinging their handker- 
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chiefs over their heads, in the church, like devils incarnate, 
with such a confused noise that no man can hear his own 
voice. Then the foolish people look, stare, langh, they 
fear, and mount upon forms and pews to see these goodly 
pageants solemnized in this sort.” 


So much for the abuse of a sacred holiday, the national 
observance of which. in “‘ Merrie England,” as celebrated 
by her famous poets. and described by many 4 great 
writer down to the time of Scott and Dickens, and of 
our own Irving and Everett, is part of her illustrious 
history. 

As regards the authenticity of the day we honor as 
that of the birth of the world’s Redeemer, there is much 
to be said in its favor. Brady, author of the “ Clavis 
Calendaria,” says : 


“The first Christians, who, it is proper to remark, were 
all converts from the Hebrews, solemnized the Nativitv on 
the first of January. conforming in this computation to 
the Roman vear, tho it is to be particularly noticed that 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles, they ornamented 
their churches with green boughs as a memorial that 
Christ was actually born at that time.” 


Altho the exact dav of the Savior’s birth was a matter 
of disnute in the Primitive Church, the differerce in- 
volved but a brief space of time. the Feast of the Nativ- 
itv being kept by the Oriental Church on the sixth of 
January and by the Western Church on December 25th. 
Bingham tells us that the latter date was observed by 
the churches of Egvpt. Jerusalem, Antioch, Cyprus and 
other Eastern churches. 

Chrysostom, ‘* the golden-mouthed,” thus wrote : 


“Ten years were not yet passed since they came to the 
true knowledge of the day of Christ’s birth. which they 


+ kept before on Epipbany, until the Western Church gave 


them better information.”’ 

It would appear that from that time Eviphany and the 
Nativity were celebrated as separate festivals. It was in 
the fourth century that the Eastern and Western 
Churches united in the observance of December 25th as 
Christmas Day. Out of these early variations in the 
usages of the Greek and Latin Churches, grew, doubt- 
less, the custom of keeping twelve days as the Christmas 
holidays. 

Collins—the ecclesiastical historian—cites a law of 
King Alfred by which the twelve days follo ving Christ- 
mas are made holy davs. 

The observance of December 25th dates from a very 
early period in the history of the Church. Hayden tells 
us it was first kept a.p. 98. Clement, the contemporary 
of St. Paul, says : 


“Brethren, keep diligently feast-days, and truly in the 
first place the day ef Christ’s birth.”’ 


Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome about A.D. 107, ordered 
the solemn observance of December 25th. He enjoins 


“that on the holy right of the Nativity of our Savior 
and Lord, they do celebrate public church services, and in 
them solemnly sing the ‘Angels’ Hymn.’ becanse, also, 
the same night He was declared unto the Shepherds by an 
angel, as the birthday itself doth witness.” 


In the same age Theophilus, Bishop of Cesarea, recom- 
mends 


“the celebration of the birthday of our Lord and Savior, 
on whatsoever day the twenty-fifth day of December shall 
happen.” 


Jeremy Taylor. the brilliant English preacher and 
Bishop, writes thus of the “Gloria in Excelsis” in his 
“Great Exemplar”: 


“ As soon as those blessed choristers had sung their 
Christmas Carol, and taught the Church a hymn to put 
into her offices forever on the anniversary of this great 
festivity, the angels returned into Heaven.” 


There is, then, evidence sufficient that there is nothing 
modern in our Christmas Day, Of late years, in*Eng- 
land, and especially in ovr own country, the sacred an- 
niversary has assumed a new and happy significance, 
and has become in large measure the children’s holiday. 
There is much that is fitting and beautiful in thus 
keeping the natal day of Him who was once himself a 
little child; and from whose lips fell that tenderest of 
all diyine utterances: ‘Suffer the little children and 
forbid them not that they come unto me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

What blessed memories cluster around the day! No 
other, like Christmas, so gives us back the hallowed past ; 
so starts 

“ Unbidden tears that rise 

For names once heard and heard no more.” 

Yet it is, above all.a time of hope and of happv, jubi- 
lant song. How our own poets and those of England 
have chanted in melodious verse the prolific and sacred 
theme, from Wither and Herrick, Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, to the singers of a later day, Walter Scott and his 
famous contemporaries, and clearer, sweeter, than all 
other modern poets, Alfred Tennyson ! 

I wish time and space permitted me to quote from 
these great British singers of Cnristmas, its festivities, 
and its hallowed asscciations ; and from our own poets— 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and others ; and from the 
poetic prose of Irving, and the exquisite periods of Ed- 
ward Everett. 

But I must close my desultory sketch with stanzas 
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from the pen of a sweet, but less renowned American 
poet, Sarah 8S. Jacobs, of Cambridge, Mass. : 


“ A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


* A little child shall lead them—Why ? 
For that as on this day 
Was born beneath Judea’s sky 
A child to lead the way, 
Lead us and them, 
The Babe of Bethlehem. 


“ A little child shall lead them—When 
At Christmas, with its song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men, 
And all the year along, 
Lead us and them, 
The Babe of Bethlehem. 


“ A little chiid shall lead them—How 
To give, and ne’er withhold, 
Now love in smiles and tears, and now 
Myrrh, frankincense and gold, 
Lead us and them, 
The Babe of Bethlehem. 


* A little child shall shall lead them— Where 
Life’s pains and perils o’er, 
To the green fields and pastures fair 
Of the immortal shore, 
Lead us and them, 
The Babe of Bethlehem.” 


Norwicu, Conn. re 


THE MANGER LESSONS. 


WHAT THE INCARNATION HAS DONE. 











BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D,. 





BETHLEHEM, the manger, the advent of the Redeemer, 
are at this season in the front—prominent, the cynosure 
of all thoughts. Let us meditate on their great lessons, 

1. The birth of Jesus Christ infinitely exalted over 
humanity. 

In that manger appears the great fact of the incarna- 

tion : ‘* He who was manifested in the flesh ”; the eternal 
Son of God, born into the world as a man; God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person. The ever- 
lasting God, the Creator of Heaven and earth, is nowa 
man as well; and, through all eternity, he will continue 
to be the glorified man, Jesus Christ. 
. It isa glorious thing to be a map, since God has so 
honored and exalted our humanity ; more glorious than 
to be an angel, for He ‘took not on him the nature of 
angels.” 

How dare any, by sin and vice, soil the humanity into 
which the Son of God was born? 

2 We behold in that birth the greatest honor that has 
ever been put upon woman, and the great fact which 
has given the gentler sex the influential position that she 
has in Christian lands. 

The sacred record is that, ‘‘ when the fulness of time 
came. God sent forth his son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, that he might redeem them which were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” , 

Two different Greek words are translated ‘‘ man”; the 
one meaning human nature, the other the male sex. 

‘When the Bible tells us that Jesus Christ was the Son 

of Man, it uses the word which implies human being, not 
the word which signifies one of the male sex; it does not 
dwell on the fact that he was @ man, but it earnestly 
asserts that he was man. The son of a man he was not. 
Son of Man he was;; for the blood, asit were, of all the race 
was in his veins.” 
Connected with this is the remarkable union in Jesus 
of the best of the feminine with the masculine peculiari- 
ties. Under the influence of Christianity, this has ele- 
vated woman in the social scale and subdued men with 
the female influence. 

“*Before Christ the qualities honored as divine were pe- 
culiarly the virtues of the man: courage, wisdom, 
strength ; but Christ proclaims the divine nature of quali- 
ties entirely opposite: meekness, obedience, affection, 
purity. . These were all of the order of graces which 
are distinctly feminine; and it is the peculiar feature of 
Christianity that it exalts not strength or intellect, but 
gentleness, and lovingness, and virgin purity.” 

In Mary we suppose these qualities were in a remarka- 
ble degree manifested, and for that reason she was 
selecte1 to be the mother of the Lord, as the Lord bimself 
had produced in her those characteristics to prepare her 
for that position. She was not immaculate in birth or 
in life; she has not been exalted to a divine throne, but 
she is the beautiful type of redeemed, regenerated, sanc- 
tified woman ; and now woman’s true position consists 
in trying to be like her. 

8. The child Jesus in the manger at Bethlehem sur- 
rounds infancy with a halo of heavenly brightness. 

The redeeming Son of God entered upon humanity 4s 
we do, and connected himself in birth with an earthly 
mother. The halo of that manger still surrounds every 
new-born child. Christianity has made the infant life 


sacred : 
“ The Babe has mates. 
Childhood shall be forever on the earth; 
And no man who has hurt or lightly priced 
So much as one sweet hair 
On one sweet infant’s head 
But shall be cursed! Henceforth all things fulfil 
Protection to each sacred birth. 
No spot shall dare 
Refuse a shelter. Beasts shall tread 
More lightly; and distress 
And: poverty and loneliness, 
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Yea, and al! darkness, shall devise 
To shield each place wherein an infant lies. 
And wisdom shall come seeking it with gift, 
And worship it, with myrrh and frankincense; 
And kings shall tremble if it lift 
Its hand against a throne. 
But mighty in its own 
Great feebleness, and safe in God’s defence, 
No harm can touch it, and no death can kill, 
Without its Father's will.” 
4, The birth of Christ ennobled the people—the masses, 
the working orders. 

In after life, when he taught with such favor and au- 
thority, his neighbors said of him, with very much of a 
sneer: ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? And his brethren James, and 
Joses, and Simon, and Judas? And his sisters, are they 
pot all with us?” Yes, Mary was the wife of a working- 
man,a tradesman. Jesus came from one of the families 
of the people—the classes who have ever in history most 
largely supplied the great, and the good, and the useful 
leaders of society. 

True, he was a descendant of kings; but along the 
line of his royal ancestors were persons of whom the 
world would not be proud, whom those who are called 
‘‘ blue blood ” would despise. 

His birth and his life teach that it is neither an ances- 
tral line, nor wealth, that places the crown of honor 
upon aman. To be true to his position ; to be faithful 
to his duties, however humble ; to obey his God in his 
sphere, however obscure; this is the true patent of no- 
bility for a man, : 

The religion of Jesus is especially the religion for 
workingmen. Great efforts are made to draw them away 
from it. Perhaps there is more skepticism among them 
than among others ; but for them to reject Jesus is to 
exhibit a peculiar ingratitude ; to turn against his re- 
ligion is to try to stab that which has given them all 
that they have thatis worth having. 

5. The birth of Jesus sanctified poverty. It was in a 
manger, ‘‘because there was no room for himin the inn.” 

* Wrapped in his swaddling bands 

And in his manger laid, 
Tbe Hope and Glory of all lands 
Is come tothe world’s aid ; 
No peacefui home upon his cradle smiled 
Guests rudely weat and came where slept the royal child.” 

Wuo poorer than he was? Where the mother in this 
Christian land who has given birth toa child in humbler, 
more repelling circumstances than those which sur- 
rounded the birth of Jesus? Where the man that has 
less of earth’s substance than he had when he grew up? 
But behold the significancy of that in the thrilling words 
of Paul: ‘* Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that, tho he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye, through his poverty, might become rich.” He 
had beea rich, As the eternal Son of God he was then 
rich, tho he assumed the position of such a poor man, 
and rich, with all the richness of an eternal heaven he 
makes the poorest of the poor, who will trust in him, 
obey him and follow him, 

Ye struggling poor, if your poverty is not caused by 
your own crimes, you are most like the Redeemer in 
your earthly lot. Bear it. Struggle along under it, 
keeping true, keeping pure, keeping faithful to him. He 
may eventually bless your efforts here; if not, he will 
give youin the hereafter the magnificent richness of the 
land from which he came, and to which he returned. 

The very air around us is now surging with joy. Its 
pulsations are felt in our hearts, throbbing down from 
the throne of God. The influence of that divine Child, 
who was cradled in the manger, rules the world. It has 
given ita new language. It has filled it with a new 
spirit. It hes pervaded it with a new life. It is rolling 
Over uS now, as it has been all our life, with an untold 
exuberance of happiness. The joy and the exhilaration, 
and the good wishes, and the gifts which meet us every- 
where at this season, have come from that manger 
birth. Therefore, let us associate them closely with it. 
Go Lack in spirit to Bethlehem. Bend over the manger, 
Gaze upon the lowly mother who shields the infant 
Jesus. Impress upon his brow the kiss of faith, the 
mark of loyalty, the pledge of obedience. And as we 
pass the compliments of the season, and give and receive 
the gifts of mutual affection, let us give ourselves, for 
the first time or anew, to Him who so loved us as to give 
himself for us, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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CHRISTMAS TIME AT JAMESTOWN. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT, 











WHOEVER goes to the site of Jamesiown at the present 
day fiads a flat, sandy island separated from the main- 
land by a murshy stream, and otherwise surrourded by 
the broad expanse of the river James. Two houses are 
there, one a handsome brick mansion in which the owner 
of the island lives, the other a small white cottage occu- 
pied by a fisherman and his family. Near the bridge 
WAlc 1 Crosses tothe mainland, stands an old brick wall 
Covered with vines and moss, aad this is all that remains 
ofa courch which was built by the first Eaglish settle- 
ment in the New World. Within its shadow lie old and 
broken gravestones, marking the graves of a number of 
the earliest colonists, Beyond this there is no sign what- 
‘ver that here there was once 3 community of ambitious 
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aspiring men; and the air of death about the place has 
been undisturbed for more than two centuries, for unlike 
most of the other historic spots in America, which are 
now occupied by modern populations, Jamestown was 
abandoned by the men who founded it, and ever since 
then has been left to solitude and peace. 

It was on this bleak spot that the first Christmas cele- 
brations were held by the founders of Anglo-Saxon civi- 
lization in America. Of the nature of the festival there 
is no written record, for the accounts of the colony that 
have since come down to us are simply a narrative of 
cloud and storm, without mention of the sunshine of 
festivity. Yet the adventurers who settled there were 
men not likely to omit the observance of what was the 
most important holiday of the yearat home. They were 
all Englishmen, and Christmas at that time in England 
was an extravagant and prolonged jollification. The 
warsail bowl circulated freely, and the Yule block waa 
thrown upon the fire, to give out its warmth of welcome 
to all comers. The great boar’s head, borne in to the 
banquet with pomp and circumstance, decked out ‘‘ with 
garlands gay and rosemary,’ was an important feature 
of the feast, and there was sirloin and mince pie, called 
**Christmas pie,” and plum porridge, besides geese, tur- 
keys and plum pudding. The merrymaking and feast- 
ing began December 16th and continued till January 6th, 
and all classes and conditions participated. The houces 
were decorated with evergreens, and the mistletoe hung 
from the ceiling. There were rough games and sports, 
with mummers, and a Lord of Misrule, or Abbot of 
Upreason, who was temporarily crowned king. ‘‘ They 
have their hobbie-horses, dragons and other antiques,” 
and ‘‘thunderyng drommers, to strike up the Devilles 
daunce withal,” siys Master Philip Stubs, in his ‘* An- 
atomie of Abuses in England,” published in 1583. Eng- 
land was then ‘‘ merry England” indeed. 

How different was Christmas in Virginia! Life there 
was, in the beginning, an incessant conflict, Off and 
on there were the Indian fights, due often to the care- 
lessness or cruclty of the colonists themselves. Then 
there was the fight against sickness. Of tbe first band 
of settlers, numbering bardly one hundred, fifty died 
during the first year. Jamestown was unhealthy at the 
best, but in hastily constructed houses, with bad diet 
and little medical attendance, with constitutions entirely 
unacclimated, it proved fatal to many. There were also 
despicable contests among the colonists themselves. At 
atime when common danger and common vicissitudes 
should have drawn all together in a united effort of self- 
preservation, the colony was rent with faction. There 
were accusations, charges and counter charges, and 
rapid changes of government, jealousies and struggles 
for supremacy. There was periodically a danger of 
starvation. In the beginning the colonists did little cul- 
tivating, but trusted largely to the neighboring Indians 
for supplies, which they purchased wich worthless toys ; 
and when they were at enmity with the Indians, pro- 
visions were bard to obtain. 

Itis probable that the winter of 1607, which was the 
first one the colony spent in Virginia, passed by without 
any Christmas celebration worthy to be socalled. John 
Smith was away, a prisoner among the Powhatan In- 
dians, and only twenty-sevenstarving colonists were left 
at Jamestown. The winter was long remembered be- 
cause of the bitter cold, the provisions gave out, and 
when Smith came back, soon after Christmas, having 
been rescued from death by Pocahontas, he found the 
colony in a pitiable condition. There is no reason why 
we should not accept the story. There is authority for 
it and only inference against it. Those who would re- 
ject it must involve Pocahontas, as well as Smith, in the 
rcheme of deception, as she never denied it. It looked 
at this time as tho the settlers would share the fate of 
their predecessors at Roanoke and disappear from off the 
face of the earth. The President of the Council, John 
Ratcliffe, was a weak man without resources or influ- 
ence, and the colony was virtually without a guiding 
head at the time when it needed one the most, But the 
second winter saw a change for the better. Admiral 
Coristopher Newport had visited Jamestown twice, 
bringing with bim more colonists, and Smith was elected 
President of the Council. When Christmas came he was 
in Jamestown preparing for his journey to the Werow- 
ocomoco country. His energy and intrepid ability soon 
made themselves felt. The settlement, which had been 
burnt shortly after Christmas the previous winter, was 
rebuilt, anew church was constructed in the same place 
where the old one had stood. and the savages were made 
friendly by Smith’s diplomacy. He inaugurated mili- 
tary exercises and sports on a plain which was called 
Smitbficld in hishonor. The winter was one of unusual 
mildness, and Christmas was celebrated in a tempera- 
ture which er curaged sports in the open air. 

When the Rev. R»bert Hunt delivered his Christmas 
sermon, in the new church, nearly the whole population, 
now two hundred strong, attended ; for all were mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and whatever their lives 
may have been they had the redeeming trait of unwa- 
vering faith. We have a description of the first and sec- 


ond churches. The first Christmas service was held in. 


an improvised affair, and Robert Hunt preached from a 
pulpit made of a bar of wood. Tne seats on which the 
unhappy little congregation sat were rough planks. The 
ceiling was an old sail stretched between the trees; The 


-he had crossed the seas, 
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second church was a barn-like structure covered with 
turf on the roof and sides, but it was not proof against 
wind and weather. It is impossible to fix the date of the 
church the ruins of which are still standing, but it is 
probable that it was the third one erected. The congre- 
gation which gathered there one Christmas Day, 1608, 
was composed of men of great variety of strongly mark- 
ed characteristics and of widely different hopes and 
desires. Some had come in the vain hope of carrying 
home loads of gold and precious stones, and expected to 
reap a harvest in Virginia which would enable them to 
live in luxury in England. Others aspired to be at the 
head of a new nation which was to spring up out of the 
wilderness, and others were merely restless spirits in 
search of dangers and excitement, while some were in 
America because starvation and desperate fortunes had 
driven them there. There were brave men and cowards 
among them and hardy pioneers, and a few effeminate 
weak gentlemen ; and there were even a few scholars. 
Conspicuous in the congregation were the only two 
noblemen in the colony, Lieutenant Percy, brother of 
the Ear! of Northumberland, and Master Francis West, 
brother of the Lord de la Warre. There were two 
women in the church, Mistress Forrest and Anne Burras, 
her waiting woman, and near the latter, we may be- 
lieve, was one of the ‘ tradesmen,” John Laydon, to 
whom she was soon afterward married, this being the 
first wedaing in Virginia. 

After the Christmas service there must have been a 
gathering of the people at Smithfield to engage in mili- 
tary exercises and games ; and with such facilities as 
they had at their command they emulated the amuse- 
ments of Old England. But they had among the spec- 
tators such visitors as no Englishman had ever seen until 
These were the Powhatan 
Indians who came frequently when they were in good 
humor to see the sights of Jamestown. The women 
were usually tattooed and wore many rude ornaments, 
and the warriors, when in visiting attire, were frightful 
objects to behold. One might be seen with a small yel- 
low and green serpent thrust through the lobe of his 
ear, and from the ear of another 4 dead rat hung sus- 
pended by the tail. Feathers adorned the warriors’ 
heads, and they were smeared with red from the root 
‘*pocone.” They carried bows and arrows, the latter 
being made of reed, headed with sharp pieces of crystal 
or flint, or the spur of a turkey cock, or the beak of a 
bird. The notch of the arrow was a beaver tooth. They 
had, as knives, sharpened splinters of reed, and at the 
back was hung a weapon formed of a piece of deer horn 
inserted in a wooden handle. 

The feast which followed the Christmas games proba- 
bly consisted largely of the food which the Indians had 
brought and bartered for toys and beads. A strange 
banquet it must have been. There were putchamins 
(persimmons), chestnuts, chechinquamins (chinqua- 
pins) and walnuts. The three last, afier the Indian fash- 
ion, were dried, and from the walnuts they had a drink 
which they called pawcohiccora. The persimmons 
were preserved like prunes. Bread was made from boiled 
chestnuts and chinquapins, Of meat there: was abun- 
dance, consisting of venisop, opossums, squirrels, hares 
and beaver tails, which were esteemed a great delicacy, 
and there were quail, wild turkeys, geese and ducks, 
Besides all these they had ready at hand the finest oysters 
in the world, nor had they far to look to find terrapins. 
It is hard to believe that. the colonists of Jamestown 
should ever have lacked for food ; yet their wastefulness 
was such that they alternated between periods of great 
plenty and great scarcity, and the scarcity usually pre- 
vailed. However much they feasted on this Christmas 
Day they were more moderate than they bad been in 
England. ‘‘ Had we beene as free from all sinnes as glut- 
tony and drunkennesse,” says Smith, ‘‘we might have 
beene canonized for Saints.” The truth is that, after all 
has been said, it is not fair to believe that the men of 
Jamestown were wholly bad. There wes an undue propor- 
tion of gentlemen among them, and English gentlemen at 
that time were generally loose livers ; but they were re- 
moved from many of the opportunities for dissipation 
which the oldcountry offered, and the bardstruggle for life 
in the wilderness doubtless improved many of them and 
made new men of some. Moreover, it was not until the 
later voyages that the jail birds and riffraff of London 
were sent over to Virginia. Of profanity, as the records 
tell us, there was almostnone. Gabriel Beadle and John 
Russell, two gallants whom Newport bad brought with 
him, being taught to use the ax, it 
‘*so oft blistered their tender fingers, that many times 
every third blow had a loud othe to drowne the echo ; for 
remedie of which sinne, the President [Smitb] devised how 
to have every mans othes numbered, and at night for every 
othe to have a cann of water poured downe bis sleeve, with 
which every offender was so washed (himselfe and all) that 
a@ man could scarce heare an othe in a week.” 


But chief among the influences for good were the ¢xam- 
ple of two pious men, John Smith and the clergyman of 
the settlement, Robert Hunt. The latter joined the first 
expedition at the earnest solicitation of Bartholomew 
Gaosnold, its originator. At Christmas time, 1606, while 
the ships lay off the English coast, unable on account of 
adverse winds to go forward or turn back, and discon- 
tent was rifeand even mutiny was impending, Hunt 
acted the part of a peacemaker and allayed the discord, 
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After the landing at Jamestown he exerted himself in- 
cessantly to reconcile the jarring factions, There can 
be little doubt that he played an _ important 
part in preventing the disruption of the colony, 
until he succumbed, and in the _ poetic lan- 
guage of the savages, ‘‘went beyond the moun- 
tains toward the setting of the sun.” But in the 
congregation which listened to his sermon on Christmas 
Day, 1608, the most notable figure of all was John Smith ; 
and he alone, among the men of Jamestown, deserves 
to be called great. He was tall and handsome, with full 
bushy beard, straight nose and stern eyes. His face 
wore a slight frown, and his looks were implacable. 
Altho not yet thirty years of age, he had already under- 
gone incredible hardships and dangers; but his spirit was 
dauntless and he knew no fear in the field or in the coun- 
cil. His figure towers far above all others in the history 
of Jamestown. He wrote with great force and humor, 
and his maps of the country he explored are singularly 
accurate. If he was self-assertive, there was need for his 
reputation that he be so, for his pathway was beset by 
envious detractors. In the jollities of the Jamestown 
Christmas it is probable that he took no active part, for 
at this time especially his mind was burdened with the 
cares and difficulties which pressed heavily upon him 
from all sides. 

But all the festivities probably ceased when darkness 
came, for there was no inducement to continue them 
within-doors. Unless Mistress Forrest and Anne Bur- 
ras made use of the evergreens which grew around them 
the wretched huts were not decorated ; and where was 
the use of a bit of mistletoe when there were only two 
women in the settlement, one of whom was already 
engaged to be married. 

It was a dreary Christmas enough, yet the survivors 
of the colony must have looked back upon it in after 
years with some sort of regret, for it was a better one 
than that of the year before or the year after. When 
Christmas 1609 arrived Smith was gone, and the com- 
munity without a guardian spirit was a prey to anarchy. 
Starvation, genuine and gaunt, had set in, and a mere 
handful of desperate men were rescued by Lord Dela- 
ware’s arrival in 1610. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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SHALL WE FORGET MRS. MAYBRICK? 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 











[Since this letter was written news has been received that the 
Home Secretary will reopen Mrs. Maybrick’s case.—Ep. IND.] 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In THE INDEPENDENT you review with commendation 
a book on Inebriety, by Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S., etc. 

Will you kindly suggest to your readers that this distin- 
guisbed physician long ago certified to ‘‘ the lack of any 
evidence whatever to prove that Mrs, Maybrick adminis- 
tered or attempted to administer arsenic with a criminal 
intent, or that the husband died by arsenical poisoning”; 
that ‘‘the Home Secretary could only fulfil the require- 
ments of reasonable doubt by opening the prison doors”; 
and that he reiterated in the London Morning Adver. 
tiser, February 5th, the same conclusion : 

‘*T confess that Iam unable to see any warrant for her 
incarceration in that British jurisprudence which we all 
esteem as a high privilege of our nationality. . . . The 
discharge of Mrs. Maybrick would be a wise and just act. 

In the evidence I never could see any proof of poi- 
soning by arsenic.” 

It is in spite of such medical evidence, of legal and 
judicial opinion equally high—the Lord Chief Justice of 
England constantly maintaining that ‘‘she ought not to 
have been convicted ; she ought now to be released”—in 
spite of the never allay ed but always increasing agitation, 
Mrs, Maybrick remains in rigorous penal servitude ; ban- 
ished from her mother, from her two little children, from 
all the light of life ; and England talks of Turkish cru- 
elty in Armenia! 

The Maybrick brothers and the nurse Tapp set the 
police on Mrs, Maybrick. She awoke from asleep of 
thirty-six hours, never explained and never even in- 
quired into, to find herself a prisoner in her own bed. 
The nurse and the policemen brought her into court ; 
but the poor judge, in a rambling, incoherent speech 
which the slow, stupid English call a great speech, be- 
cause he had been a great judge before his mind began 
to break, failed to set the case before the jury, dumped 
a twelve-hour lot of broken English and logical potsherds 
before the jury, who gathered only from the judge that 
she was, as he called her, “‘ a horrible woman,” and sen- 
tenced her to the scaffold. The Home Secretary dared 
not kill her because he feared the people ; but he joined 
the procession—Maybricks, nurse, policemen, judge, 
jury, Home Secretary—they filed into Woking Prison 
and built into its walls their living victim, as truly as 
ever was Constance at Holy Isle, only she gasps in a 
more lingering death—and civilization permits it. 

Mrs, Maybrick was in a foreign country with no one 
of her own blood near her, except her two little chil- 
dren whom she never since has seen, with only such ac- 
quaintances as she had made in the short time since her 
marriage at eighteen. She was then twenty-six, had 


been the mother of four children, and had spent much 
of her married life in America with her husband. What 
chance had she to make powerful or permanent friends 
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—the neighborhood that builds us up in slow strength? 
Why, in the face of Mrs. Maybrick, talk of womanhood, 
motherhood, Christianity, seems to me maudlin. A 
woman condemned against evidence, imprisoned against 
the protest of the Lord Chief Justice, without a trial, or 
even on accusation of the charge on which she is impris- 
oned, one crime recorded in the prison books, while 
she is suffering the penalty of another, suffering a greater 
penalty for that ueproven crime—under the pretense of 
mercy—than justice would have accorded had she been 
tried and convicted, required in her cell to prove her in- 
nocence, when the Crown had failed to prove her guilt ; 
and now that her innocence is proved, refused an oppor- 
tunity to present the proofs, her blood cries unto God 
from the ground; and if he hears, he givesno sign. And 
you talkin your paper about answer to prayer? But we 
say : ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple. Let all the earth 
keep silence”; and then we go at it, hammer and tongs, 
and make all the noise we can, and some say, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber them that are in bonds as bound with them,” and 
upon ope so bound before all the world, we turn our 
backs and go to the editor’s desk and the Woman’s Board 
and all sorts of money-making and money-spending, and 
the best of us ask, Is it right toremember too much 
and too long them that are in bonds? 


» 
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THE NEGRO IN HIS RELATIONS TO THE 
CHURCH. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 











THE Negro is a religious being wherever you find him 
and under whatever conditions. In his own Continent, 
where civilizing influences have hardly begun to lift 
him above the state of savage degradation in which he 
has so long remained, his religious instincts are domi- 
nant, They find expression often in superstitious, idol- 
atrous and cruel rites and observances; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that even in this primitive and unen- 
lightened condition he is bound down to his fetich, and 
never looks beyond and above the curious, and sometimes 
loathsome object of his worship. He does have concep- 
tions of beings of exalted power who affect the destiny 
of men, The Negro is a religious being, and he is equal- 
ly a reasonable being ; and when the claims of a more 
rational, worthy and spiritual religion are presented to 
him, he is as ready to cast away his fetich as our remote 
ancestors, the savage Britons, were to give up their hor- 
rid Druidism. Bishop Crowther, the learned, dignified 
and respected prelate of the Church of England, was a 
native African slave. What religion and education did 
for him they have done for others in that benighted 
Continent, proving the truth of the Scriptures that God 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth, and that 
Christ is equally the Savior of all races. 

The Negro of the United States has no religion but the 
Christian religion. He is not a heathen like our native 
Indian. He worships but one God, who isa just and 
merciful God, desiring that all men should be free from 
sin, and should come to a knowledge of the way of life 
through Jesus Christ. He is still more or less supersti- 
tious ; he still has some faith in the power of charms ; 
there is still some trace of heathenish practices in him ; 
but our own race has not altogether outgrown childish 
thoughts about unlucky days and the way to avoid the 
evil they bring, and how mascots procure success. We 
cannot condemn the Negro for his superstition without 
taking blame upon ourselves for the tenacity with which 
we cling to belief in signs and times and things, lucky 
and unlucky. 

The Negro of the United States is a Christian, not an 
atheist or a doubter. He gives no countenance to Secu- 
larist or Freethinking organizations ; nor does he prefer 
abnormal types of religion, sucn as Mormonism and 
Spiritualism. Moreover, he is not a Rationalist, or a 
Theosophist, or an Ethical Culturist. He does not turn 
aside to follow the erratic turns of little coteries of re- 
ligionists. Neither does he show a preference for the 
Roman form of Christianity. The splendid ceremonies 
of Catholic worship might be supposed to have a strong 
attraction for him, but it isnot so. The actual member- 
ship of Negro Catholic churches does not exceed fifteen 
thousand, and yet the Catholic Church is not weak in 
Louisiana, or Maryland or the District of Columbia. 
Thirty-one represents the total of Catholic Negro 
churches. Thisis not a great result for over a century 
of Catholic endeavor. 

The Negro is not only a Christian, he is an Evangel- 
ical Christian. He isa devout Baptist and an enthusi- 
astic Methodist. He loves these denominations and 
seems to find in them an atmosphere more congenial to 
his warm, sunny nature, and fuller scope for his re- 
ligious activity than nothercommunions. Perhaps this 
is due to his long association with them and his training. 
There is no reason to believe that he might not have 
been as intense a Presbyterian as he is a Baptist, or as 
true a Congregationalist as he is a Methodist, if these de- 
nominations had been able to come as near to him in 
the days of his slavery as did the Baptist and Methodist 
Churches. It was fortunate for him that while he was 
the slave of the white master that master was a Chris - 
tian and instructed him in the Christian faith. The 
school was practically closed to him ; but the Church was 
open, and thus he came into personal freedom and into 
the rights of citizenship an illiterate man, but a Chris- 
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tian, with that measure of culture in things spiritual and 
moral that the Christian faith, voluntarily accepted, 
necessarily involves. 

According to the Census of 1890, there are 7.470 009 
Negroes in this country. Thisincludes all who have any 
computable fraction of Negro blood in their veins, of 
these all except 581,000 are in the old slave territory, now 
embraced insixteen States and the District of Columbia, 
In other words, notwithstanding the migration of 
Negroes to the North and West, 91 per cent. of them are 
still in the South, on the soil where the Emancipation 
Proclamation reached them in 1862, and made them for. 
ever free from involuntary bondage. The Negrochurches 
of the South, therefore, form a large and important fac. 
tor in the Christianity of that section. In ten of those 
States the number of Negro communicants ranges 
between 106,000 and 341,000, and in four of them it 
exceeds the total of white communicants. Thus in Alg- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina there are 
more colored than white communicants, altho in Missigs- 
sippi and South Carolina only does the Negro population 
exceed the white. This shows that in point of church 
membership, the Negro is quite as devoted as his white 
brother. Indeed, the proportion of colored people who 
are connected with the Church throughout the United 
States, is larger than that which obtains among the white 
people. About oneinevery three whites is a church 
member. On this basis there should be 2,410,000 colored 
members. The actual number is 2,674,000, or an excess 
of 264,000 beyond the proportion that obtains among the 
whites. 

The aggregate of colored communicants in the United 
States, so far as it could be ascertained by the careful 
methods of the Census, is, in round numbers, 2,674,000, 
This includes all colored denominations and all colored 
congregations in mixed denominations, so far as they 
could be ascertained; but it does not take account of 
colored communicants in mixed congregations. The 
number omitted, however, cannot be very large. The 
States in which the Negro communicants are most nu- 
merous are as follows: 
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South Carolina...... 317,020 Tennessee......... 131,015 
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In these twelve States are found 2 398,865 communi- 
cants, leaving about 275,000 to the rest of the States and 
Territories of the Union. 

As to denominational connection, the Negro is pre- 
dominantly Baptist. More than half of all Negro com- 
municants are of this faith, the exact number being 
1,403,559. Most of these are Regular Baptists, there be- 
ing less than 20,000 in the Freewill, Primitive, and Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit branches. It is significant that the 
Negro prefers the progressive and missionary type of 
the Baptist faith, and does not believe in the Hardshell, 
Old School, or anti-missionary wing. Not less Calvinist- 
ic than the most Calvinistic of the Regular Baptists, he 
is also strict in his practice and thoroughly denomina- 
tional in his spirit, and takes no little satisfaction in 
winning Negro members of other bodies to the Baptist 
faith. 

The number of Negro Methodists is 1,190,638, or about 
213 000 less than the aggregate of colored Baptists. The 
Methodists are divided into more branches than the Bap- 
tists, those having the Episcopal system embracing the 
great majority of church members. The Presbyterians 
have about 30.000, the Disciples of Christ 18.578, and the 
Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal bodies 
somewhat less than 5,000. The Baptists are organized 
into associations and have State conventions ; the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians into annual conferences and 
presbyteries. A large measure of superintendence is 
characteristic of the Methodist bodies, the system of 
Episcopal and sub-Episcopal supervision resul ing, ap- 
parently, in more intelligent endeavor, greater concert 
of action and better discipline. 

The increase in the number of colored communicants 
since Emancipation has been marvelous. How many 
of the slaves were church members is not and cannot b3 
known certainly, Such statistics as we have must b? 
regarded as imperfect, particularly of the colored Bap- 
tists. There were of colored Methodists, at the outbreak 
of the War, about 275,000, as nearly as I can ascertaio. 
According to this there has been an increase, in thirty 
years, of over 900,000 Negro Methodists. This is truly 
enormous. In the Methodist Episcopal Church alone are 
more colored communicants, mainly in the South, thao 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reported in 
1865; and the two leading African branches have had a 
marvelous growth. The number of colored Baptists 12 
1860 did not, probably exceed 250,000. We do not know, 
of course, how many colored communicants there were 
who were not organized into churches and reported in 
denominational statistics. But according to the figures 
we have, there was an increase ia thirty years of more 
than 1,150,000 colored communicants. I know of no 
parallel to this development in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, when all the circumstances are considered. 

The Negro, considering the little wealth he had at com 
mand when slavery ceased, has achieved wonders ia the 
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accumulation of church property. The value of the 
churches he owns is $26,626,000, the number of edifices 
being 23,770. Making due allowance for the generous 
help which the whites have given, it still appears that 
the Negro has not been unwilling to make large sacrifices 
for the sake of religion, and that his indus'ry, thrift and 
business capacity have been made to contribute to his 
successful endeavors to provide himself with suitable ac- 
commodations for public worship. 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE HAPPY LIFE. 


I, 


THE PLEASURES OF ANIMAL EXISTENCE—THE EYE AND 
EAR AS SOURCES OF ENJOYMENT—THE LOVE 
OF NATURE—SATISFACTION IN PHYS- 
ICAL AND BRAIN ACTIVITY. 











BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVSRSITY. 


My rubject is, ‘‘ The Happy Life.” I address here 
especially young people* who have passed the period of 
childhood, with its unreflecting gayety, passing shadows, 
gusty griefs, and brief despairs, and have entered, under 
conditions of singular privilege, upon rational and re- 
sponsible living. For you happiness must be conscious, 
considerate, and consistent with habits of observing, 
reading and reflecting. Now reflecting has always been 
a grave business, 
** Where but tothink is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ”’; - 
and it must ve confessed that our times present some 
new obstacles to a life of considerate happiness. Until 
this century the masses of mankind were almost dumb; 
but now their moans and complaints have become audi- 
ble through telephone, telegraph and rotary press, The 
millions are now saying what the moody poets have al- 
ways said : 
“ The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies. 
- All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright.” 

The gloomy moralist is still repeating: ‘“‘I have seen 
all the works that are done under the sun, and behold! 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The manual laborers of to-day, who are much better 
off than the same classes of laborers have been in any 
earlier times, are saying just what Shelley said to the 
men of England in 1819: 

“The seed ye sow another reaps, 
The wealth ye find another keeps, 
The robes ye weave another wears, 
The arms ye forge another bears.” 

They would adopt withqut change the words in which 
that eminent moralist, Robinson Crusoe, a century ear- 
lier, described the condition of the laboring classes : 

“The men of labor spent their strength in daily strug- 
gling for bread to maintain the vital strength they labored 
with ; so living in a daily circulation of sorrow, living but 
to work, and working but to live, as if daily bread-were 
the only end of wearisome life, and a wearisome life the 
only occasion of daily bread.”’ 

Matthew Arnold calls his love to come to the window 
and listen to the ‘‘ melancholy, long-withdrawing roar ”’ 
of the sea upon the moonlit beach at Dover ; and these 
are his dismal words to her : 

“ Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
No certitude, nor peace, nor he!p for pain ; 
And we are here as ona darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

The poets are by no means the only offenders ; the novel- 
ists and scientists take their turm. The fiction of this 
century deals much with the lives of the wretched, disso- 
lute and vicious, and with the most unjust and disastrous 
Conditions of modern society. A fresn difficulty in the 
way of natural happiness is the highly speculative 
Opinion, lately put forward by men of science and 
promptly popularized, to the effect that external nature 
offsets every good with an evil, and that the visible uni- 
verse is unmoral, or indifferent as regards right and 
Wrong, revealing no high purpose or intelligent trend. 
This is, indeed, a melancholy notion ; but that it should 
ficd acceptance at this day, and really make people mis- 
erable, only illustrates the curious liability of the human 
intelligence to sudden collapse. The great solid convic- 
ion which science, within the past three centuries, has 
enabled thinking men and women to settle down on, is 
that all discovered and systematized knowledge is as 
Rothing compared with the undiscovered, and that a 
boundless universe of unimagined facts and forces in- 
terpenetrates and encompasses what seems the universe 
to us. In spite of this impregnable conviction people 
distress themselves because, forsooth, they cannot dis- 
cern the moral purpose or complete spiritual intent, of 
this dimly seen, fractional universe which isall we know. 
Why should they discern it? 


: * Delivered to the students of the Woman’s College, Baltimore,on 
College Day,” November 7th, 1895, 
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It is, then, in spite of many old and some new dis- 
couragements that we are all seeking the happy life. 
We know that education spreads, knowledge grows, and 
public liberty develops ; but can we be sure that public 
and private happiness increase? What the means and 
sources of happiness are in this actual world, with our 
present surroundings, and with no reference to joys or 
sorrows in any other world, is a natural, timely and 
wholesome inquiry, We may be sure that one principle 
will hold throughout the whole pursuit of considerate 
happiness—the principle that the best way to secure 
future happiness is to be as happy asis rightfully possi- 
ble to-day. To secure any desirable capacity for the 
future, near or remote, cultivate it to-day. What is the 
use of immortality fora person who cannot use well half 
and hour? asks Emerson. 

In trying to enumerate the positive satisfactions which 
an average man may reasonably expect to enjoy in this 
world, I, of course, take no account of those too com- 
mon objects of human pursuit, wealth, power and fame; 
first, because they do not, as a rule, contribute to happi- 
ness; and secondly, because they are unattainable 
by mankind in general. I invite you to consider only 
those means of happiness which the humble and ob- 
scure millions may possess. The rich and famous are 
too few to affect appreciably the sum of human happi- 
ness. I begin with the satisfactions of sense. 

1. Sensuous pleasures, like eating and drinking, are 
sometimes described as animal, and therefore unworthy. 
It must be confessed, however, that men are, in this life, 
animals all through—whatever else they may be—and 
that they have a right to enjoy without reproach those 
pleasures of animal existence which maintain health, 
strength and life itself, Familiar ascetic and pessimistic 
dogmas to the contrary notwithstanding, these pleasures, 
taken naturally and in moderation, are all pure, honora- 
bleand wholesome. Moreover, all attempts to draw a line 
between bodily satisfactions on the one hand, and mental 
or spiritual satisfactions on the other, and to distinguish 
the first as beastly indulgences and the second as the 
only pleasures worthy of a rational being, have failed 
and must fail; for it is manifestly impossible to draw a 

sharp line of division between pleasures, and to say that 
those are bodily, and those are intellectual or moral. 
Are the pleasures of sight and hearing bodily or mental ? 
Is delight in harmony, or in color, a pleasure of the 
sense, or of the imagination? What sort of a joy isa 
thing of beauty? Is it an animal ora spiritual joy? Is 
the delight of a mother in fondling her smiling baby a 
physical or a moral delight? But tho we cannot divide 
pleasure into animal and moral, unworthy and 
worthy, we can, nevertheless, divide them into lower 
and higher pleasures; the lower those which, like eating 
and drinking, prompt to the maintenance and reproduc- 
tion of life, and which can be impaired or destroyed by 
prolongation or repetition; the higher those which, 
like the pleasures of the eye or ear, seem to be ends 
in themselves; in the lower there can be destructive 


excess; in the higher excess is impossible. Recogniz- 
ing, then, that there are higher pleasures than eating 
and drinking, let us clearly perceive that three 
meals a day all one’s life not only give in them- 


selvesaconstantly renewed innocent satisfaction, but pro- 
vide the necessary foundation for ail other satisfactions. 


Taking food and drink isa great enjoyment for healthy 


people, and those who do not enjoy eating seldom have 
much capacity for enjoyment or usefulness of any sort. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is by no meansa purely 
bodily pleasure. We do not eatalone, but in families, or 
sets of friends and comrades ; and the table is the best 
center of friendships and of domestic affections; When, 
therefore, a workingman says that he has worked all his 
life to procure a subsistence for himself and his family, 
he states that he has secured some fundamental satis- 
factions—namely, food, productive employment and 
family life. The satisfaction of eating isso completely 
a matter of appetite that such distinction as there is 
between the luxurious and the hardy in regard to this 
enjoyment is altogether in favor of the hardy. Who 
does not remember some rough and perhaps scanty meal 
in camp, or on the march, or at sea, or in the woods, 
which was infinitely more delicious than the most luxu- 
rious dinner during indoor or sedentary life? But that 
appetite depends on health, Take good care, then, of 
your teeth and your stomachs, and be ashamed not of 
enjoying your food, but of not enjoying it. There waza 
good deal of sound human nature in the unexpected reply 
of the dying old wéman to her minister’s leading ques- 
tion : ‘‘Here at the end of a long life, which of the 
Lord’s mercies. are you most thankful for?’ Her eye 
brightened as she answered: ‘‘ My victuals.” 

2, Let us count next pleasures through the eye. Un- 
like the other senses, the eye is always at work except 
when we sleep, and may, consequently, be the vehicle 
of far more enjoyment than any other organ of sense. 
It has given our race its ideas of infinity, symmetry, 
grace and splendor ; it is a chief cause of childnood’s 
joys, and throughout life the guide to almost all pleasur- 
able activities. Tne pleasure it gives us, however,depends 
largely upon the amount of attention we pay to the pic- 
tures which it incessantly sets before the brain. Two men 
walk along the same road ; one notices the blue depths of 
the sky, the floating clouds, the opening leaves upon the 
trees, the green graas, the yellow buttercups, and the far 
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s'retch of the open fields ; the other has precisely the same 
pictures on his retina, but pays no attention to them. 
One sees, and the other does not see; one enjoys an un- 
speakable pleasure,and the other loses that pleasure which 
is as free to him as the air. 


The beauties which the eye 
reveals are infinitely various in quality and scale; one 
mind prefers the minute, another the vast ; one the deli- 
cate and tender, another the coarse and rough ; one the 
inanimate things, another the animate creation. The 
whole outward world is the kingdom of the observant 
eye. He who enters into any part of that kingdom to 
possess it has a store of pure enjoyment in life which is 
literally inexhaustible and immeasurable. His eyes 
alone will give him a life worth living. 

Next comes the ear asa minister of enjoyment, but ° 
next ata great interval. The average man probably 
does not recognize that he gets much pleasure through 
hearing. He thinks that his ears are to him chiefly a 
convenient means of human intercourse. But let him 
experience a temporary deafness, and he will learn that 
many a keen delight came to him through the ear. He 
will miss the beloved voice, the merry laugh, the hum of 
the city, the distant chime, the song of birds, the run- 
ning brook, the breeze in the trees, the lapping wave- 
lets, and the thundering beach; and he will learn that 
familiar sounds have been to him sources of pure delight 
—an important element in his well-being. Old Isaak 
Walton found in the lovely sounds of earth a hint of 
Heaven : 

“* How joyed my heart in the rich melodies 
That overhead and round me did arise! 
The moving leaves—the water’s gentle flow— 
Delicious music hung on every bough. 
Then said Lin my heart, If that the Lord 
Such lovely music on the earth accord ; 
If to weak, sinful man such sounds are given, 
Oh! what must be the melody of heaven !” 

A high degree of that fine pleasure which music gives 
is not withia the reach of all; yet there are few to whom 
the pleasure is wholly denied. Totake part in produc- 
ing harmony, as in part-singing, gives the singers an in- 
tense pleasure, which is doubtless partly physical and 
partly mental. I am told that to play good music at 
sight, as one of several performers playing different in- 
struments, is as keen a sensuous and intellectual enjoy- 
ment as the world affords. These pleasures through the 
eye and ear are open in civilized society to all who have 
the will to seek them, and the intelligence to cultivate 
the faculties through which they are enjoyed. They are 
quite as likely to bless him who works with hand or 
brain all day for a living as him who lives inactive on 
his own savings or on those of other people. The out- 
ward world yields them spontaneously to every healthy 
body and alert mind; but the active mind is as essential 
to the winning of them as the sound body. 

There is one great field of knowledge, too much neg- 
lected in our schools and colleges, which offers to the 
student endless pleasures and occupations through the 
trained aud quickened senses of sight, hearing and 
touch. I mean the wide field called natural history, 
which comprehends geography, meteorology, botany, 
zoology, mineralogy and geology. Charles Darwin, the 
greatest naturalist of this century, said that with natu- 
ral history and the domestic affections a man might be 
truly happy. Not long ago I was urging a young natu- 
ralist of twenty-six tu spend the next summer in Europe, 
He thougut it was hardly rignt for him to allow himself 
that indulgence; and when I urged that the journey 
would be very enjoyable as well as profitable, he replied : 
‘* Yes; but you know I can be happy anywhere in the 
months when things are growing.” He meant that the 
pleasures of observation were enough for him when he 
could be out-of-doors. That young man was poor, deli- 
cate in health, and of a retiring and diffident disposition, 
yet life was full of keenest interest to him. Our century 
is distinguished by an ardent return of civilized man to 
that love of nature from which books and urban life had 
temporarily diverted him. Toe poetry and the science 
of our times alike foster this love, and add to the de- 
lights which come to lovers of nature, through the keen 
seases, the delignts of the soaring imagination and the 
far-reaching reason. 

In many of our mental moods the contemplation of 
Nature brings peace and joy. Her patient ways shame 
hasty litule man; her vastaesses cal.n and elevate his 
troubled miad; her terrors fill him with awe; her in- 
explicable and intinite beauties with delight. Her equal 
care for the leass things and the greatest correct his 
scale of values. He cannot but believe that the vast 
material frame of things is informed and directed by an 
infinice Iatelligence and Will, just as his little animal 
body is informed by his owa conscious mind and will. 

It is apparent from what I have said of pleasures 
through the eye and ear and from contact with nature, 
that a good measure of out-of door life is desirable for 
him who would secure the elementsof a happy life. The 
urban tendency of our population militates against free 
access to out of-door delights. The farmer works all day 
in the fields, and his chiidren wander at will in the open 
air; the sailor can see at any moment the whole hem- 
isphere of the heavens and the broad plain of the sea; 
but the city resident may not see a tree or a shrub for 
weeks together, and can barely discern a narrow strip 
of sky, as he walks at the bottom of the deep ditches we 
call streets. The wise man, whose work is in the city 
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and indoors at that, will take every possible opportunity 
to ercape into the fresh air and the open country. Cer- 
tain good tendencies in this respect have appeared within 
recent years. Hundreds of thousands of people, who. 
must work daily in compact cities, now live in open sub- 
urbs; cities provide parks and decorated avenues of ap- 
proach to parks; out of-door sports and exercises become 
popular ; safe country boarding schools for city children 
are multiplied ; and public holidays and half-holidays 
increasein number, These are appreciable compensations 
for the disadvantages of city life. The urban population 
which really utilizes these facilities may win a keener 
enjoyment from nature than the rural population, to 
whom natural beauty is at every moment accessible, The 
cultivation of mind and the increased sensibility, which 
city life develops, hightens the delight in natural beauty. 
Moreover, tho man destroys much natural loveliness in 
occupying any territory for purposes of residence or 
business, he also creates much loveliness of grassy fields 
and banks, mirroring waters, perfectly developed trees, 
graceful shrubs and brilliant flowers. In these days no 
intelligent city population need lack the means and op- 
portunities of frequent out-of-door enjoyment. Our cli- 
mate is indeed rough and changeable, but, on the 
whole, produces scenes of much more various beauty 
than any monotonous climate, while against the occa- 
sional severity of our weather artificial protection is 
more and more provided. What we may wisely ask our 
tailors and our landscape architects is protection in the 
open air from the extremes of heat, cold and wind. The 
provision of an equable climate indoors is by no means 
sufficient to secure either the health or the happiness of 
the people. 

From the love of nature we turn to family love. The 
domestic affections are the principal source of human 
happiness and well-being, The mutual loves of husband 
and wife, of parents and children, or brothers and sisters, 
are not only the chief sources of happiness, but the chief 
springs of action, and the chief safeguards from evil. The 
young man and the young woman work and save in order 
that they may be married and have a homeof their own; 
once married, they work and save that they may bring up 
wella family. The supreme object of the struggling and 
striving of most men is the family. One might almost 
say that the security and elevation of the family and of 
family life are the prime objects of civilization, and the 
ultimate ends of all industry and trade. In respect to 
this principal source of happiness, the young mechanic, 
operative, clerk or laborer is generally better off than the 
young professional man, inasmuch as he can marry 
earlier. He goes from the parental roof to his own roof 
with only a short interval, if any, between, The work- 
ingman is often a grandfather before he is fifty years old ; 
the professional man but seldom. Love before marriage, 
being the most attractive theme of poetry and fiction, geis 
a very disproportionate amount of attention in literature, 
as compared with the domestic affections after marriage. 

Concerning these normal domestic joys, any discern- 
ing person who has experienced them, and has been inti- 
mate with four or five generations, will be likely to 
make three observations : In the first place, the realiza- 
tion of the natural and legitimate enjoyments in domes- 
tic life depends upon the possession of physical and 
moral health. Whatever impairs bodily vigor, animal 
spirits and good temper lessens the chance of attaining 
to the natural, domestic joys—joys which by themselves, 
without any additions whatever except food and steady 
work, make earthly life worth living. In the second 
place, they endure, and increase with lapse of years ; the 
satisfactions of normal married life do not decline, but 
mount. Children are more and more interesting as they 
grow older; at all stages, from babyhood to manhood 
and womanhood, they are to be daily enjoyed. People 
who think they shall enjoy their children to-morrow, or 
year after next, will never enjoy them, The greatest 
pleasure in them comes late ; for as Hamerton mentions 
in his ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” the most exquisite satis- 
faction of the parent is to come to respect and admire 
the powers and character of thechild. Thirdly, the fam- 
ily affections and joys are the ultimate source of civil- 
ized man’s idea of a loving God—an idea which is a deep 
root of happiness when it becomes an abiding convic- 
tion. They have supplied all the conceptions of which 
this idea is the supreme essence, or infinite product. It 
deserves mention here that those supreme enjoyments 
of the normal, natural life—the domestic joys—are 
woman’s more than man’s, because his function of 
breadwinning necessarily separates him from his home 
during a good part of his time, particularly since domes. 
tic or house industries have been superseded by factory 
methods. 

I turn now to the satisfaction which comes from phys- 
ical exertion, including brainwork. Everybody knows 
some form of activity which gives him satisfaction. 
Perhaps it is riding on a horse, or rowing a boat, or 
tramping all day through woods or along beaches with a 
gun on the shoulder, or climbing a mountain, or massing 
into a ball or bloom a paste of sticky iron in a puddling 
furnace (that heaviest of labor), or wrestling with the 
handles of the plunging, staggering plow, or tugging at 
a boat’s tiller when the breeze is fresh, or getting in hay 
before the shower. There is real pleasure and exhilara- 
tion in bodily exertion, particularly with companionship 
(of men or animals) and competition. There is pleasure 
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in the exertion even when it is pushed to the point of 
fatigue, as many a sporteman knows, and this pleasure 
is in good measure independent of the attainment of any 
practicalend. There is pleasure in mere struggle, so it 
be not hopeless, and in overcoming resistance, obstacles 
and hardships. When to the pleasure of exertion is 
added the satisfaction of producing a new value, and the 
further satisfaction of earning a livelihood through that 
new value, we have the common pleasurable conditions 
of productive labor. Every workingman who is worth 
his salt (I care not whether he works with his hands and 
brains, or with his brains alone), takes satisfaction first 
in the working, secondly, in the product of his work, 
and thirdly in what that product yields tobim. The 
carpenter who takes no pleasure in the mantel he has 
made, the farm laborer who does not care for the crops 
he has cultivated, the weaver who takes no pride in 
the cloth he has woven, the engineer who takes no inter- 
est in the working of the engine he directs, is a mon- 
strosity. It is an objection to many forms of intellec- 
tual labor that theirimmediate product is intangible and 
often imperceptible. The fruit of mental labor is often 
diffused, remote or subtile. It includes measurement 
and even observation. On the other hand, mental labor 
is more enjoyable thaa manual laborin the procese. The 
essence of the joy lies in the doing, rather than in the 
result of the doing. There is a lifelong and solid satis 

faction in any productive labor, manual or mental, 
whice is not pushed beyond the limit of strength. The 
difference between the various occupations of men in re- 
spect to yielding this satisfaction is much less than peo- 
ple suppose ; for occupations become habitual in time, 
and the daily work in every calling gets to be so familiar 
that it may fairly be called monotonous. My occupa- 
tion, for instance, offers, I believe, more variety than 
that of most professional men; yet I should say that 
nine-tenths of my work, from day to day, was routine 
work, presenting no more novelty or fresh interest to 
me than the work of a carpenter or blacksmith, who is 
always making new things on old types, presents to him. 
The Oriental, bot-climate figment, that labor is a curse, 
is contradicted by the experience of all the progressive 
nations. The Teutonic stock owes everything that is 
great and inspiring in its destiny to its faculty of over- 
coming difticulties by hard work, and of taking heart- 
felt catisfaction in this victorious work. It is not the 
dawdlers and triflers who find life worth living, it is the 
steady, strenuous robust workers. 

CAMBHIDGE, Mass. 
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So much has been said concerning the Armenian 
atrocities, both for and against the ruling nation of 
Asia Minor, that it is no wonder that the public mind is 
somewhat befogged as tothe real truth of the case. 

Reports that come to us from the center of disturb- 
ance indicate that the Turks are fiends incarnate, ruth- 
lessly murdering, pillaging the villages, and burning the 
homes of the helpless subject races. 

But there are still some confirmed Turkophiles who 
will admit that none of these things are true. The 
‘ unspeakable Turk” is represented by them as a mild 
and cultured gentleman, who would almost faint at the 
sight of blood. The Sultan, like a huge tomcat that has 
gorged itself on pet canaries and then lies curled up, 
blinking and purring on its mistress’s lap as tho it had 
no taste for feathered food, tries to pose as a mild and 
benevolent ruler, whose one purpose in life is to seek the 
peace and prosperity of the subject nations of his 
Empire. 

Since American subjects in Turkey are chiefly mis- 
sionaries, they have very wisely refrained from telling 
all they know, being well aware that their usefulness 
would be at an end, so far as Turkey is concerned, if 
they contribute toomuch to the righteous indignation 
of the American people upon this subject. 

But as an independent traveler who has recently 
traversed the whole breadth of Asia Minor from the 
Mediterranean to the Bosporus, I can testify of the 
things which my eyes have seen and my ears have heard 
without prejudicing any large interests and without 
showing an unreasonable bias, I trust, against any por- 
tion of the people. 

Iam very willing to admit that the Turkish people, asa 
race, thatis the common people as distinguished from the 
governing classes, area manly, stalwart, truth-loving 
people, with many admirable qualities. They are de- 
vout, courageous, and for the most part trustworthy ; 
and in these respects compare not unfavorably with 
some of their neighbors of the subject races, among 
whom centuries of misrule have too often developed the 
opposite qualities. There isthe making of a noble na- 
tion on the table-lands of Asia Minor. 

But, when all this is admitted, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I can readily believe that the worst atrocities 
daily depicted in our most sensational press are absolute- 
ly true, for the governing classes in Turkey have few of 
the good qualities which the common people possess, and 
have allthe bad qualities which they do not possess, 
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The governing classes are rapacious, blood-thirsty, dis. 
honest, and excel in a refined duplicity and in the power 
to gloss over and cover up hideouscrimes. In this trade 
practice has made them perfect. 

When I was traveling across Turkey the Armenian 
troubles had just begun to break out with renewed vio. 
lence, and, tho I saw none of the pillaged villages and 
murdered peasants, I saw enough indication’ of the 
hearilessness and cruelty of the ruling Turk to make 
almost any report credible. : 

To begin witha little matter of personal incident, 

No soover had I set foot on Turkish soil than every 
scrap of printed matter in my possession was taken 
away from me—every book, phamplet and newspaper— 
and Isaw none of them again until I had shaken the 
dust of Turkey from my feet. 

But in this respect I was not so badly off as a friend 
of mine who went to Turkey to live as a missionary with 
his young wife and who had every one of his love letters, 
written in the ante-honeymoon days, confiscated and 
spread out upon a table in the Censor’s office for several 
months, until somebody was found who could read the 
loving epistles and make sure that there was nothing in 
them of treasonable import toward the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, as it was known that I was to address public 
audiences at various places throughout the interior of 
Asia Minor, I was cautioned that thore were some words 
that I must not use, such as ‘‘ fellowship,” ‘* brother- 
hood,” ‘‘ union,” ‘Christian Endeavor,” etc. Very 
often my interpreter would tell me that there was a 
Turkish spy in the audience and would imply in the po- 
lite language of the Oriental that I must mind my p’s 
and q's, if I did not wish to find myself in the inside of a 
Turkish jail before night, with half of the congregation 
to whom I was speaking. 

But these little matters of personal annoyance are 
scarcely worth rehearsing. A safe conduct from the 
Governor of Adana, an official who was a striking ex- 
ception to the general ruie, supplemented by a Turkish 
soldier armed with a Winchester rifle together with 
various cutlasses and pistols, enabled us to get over that _ 
almost roadless country without accident or especial 
danger. 

I have nothing to say about the recent terrible out- 
rages which have made the blood of Christendom run 
cold, for the object of this article is simply to tell of the 
condition of the country where the massacres have taken 
place, and to recall certain incidents such as come to the 
knowledge of every traveler in the interior, and which, 
perhaps, give some idea of the reign of terror which, in 
ordinary and comparatively bloodless times, prevails in 
the land of the Apostles and Martyrs. 

Everywhere, at every stage of the journey, I met with 
indications of the innate cruelty of tie Turkish official. 
The ruinous mud villages without any sign of intellectu- 
al life told of the tyrant’s oppressive hand. 

The denuded stretches of fertile soil, over which one 
may travel for days and days without seeing a tree or a 
shrub as big as a lead pencil, tells of the poverty of the 
people, who have plucked up every little plant by the 
roots that it may serve as fuel to keep warm their 
shivering bodies ; the primitive condition of agriculture ; 
the lack of orchards and vineyards which in many 
places have been taxed off the face of the earth ; the 
horrible roads, so-called, where any exist at all, roads 
which are never repaired and exist only as an excuse to 
wring tens of thousands of pounds out of the pockets of 
the poverty-stricken people every year, all show the 
depths of depravity of the government of him who calls 
himself in inflated Oriental phase: ‘*The Sultan of 
glorious Sultans, emperor of powerful emperors, dis- 
tributer of the crowns of infidel rulers that are seated 
upon thrones, the shadow of God upon earth.” 

At Nigdé, a large town near the center of Asia Minor, 
@ poor woman came to the missionary with whom I was 
traveling, with tears streaming down her cheeks, to tell 
us that her husband had mysteriously disappeared. He 
was the pastor of one of the native churches and was on 
his way to his new field, when, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the earth seemed to open and swallow him up. 

She had no idea whether he was alive or dead, and for 
three months she had been obliged to support herself and 
her child with this horrible uncertainty concerning her 
husband’s state still unsolved. 

Some tame after that I learned that he had been 
arrested on the highway and searched, and, because of 
some technical irregularity in his passport, was arrested 
and endured the miseries of the Turkish prison for many 
weeks. 

In that same town of Nigdé a Christian,a dealer in 
lamps, had just been arrested for having in his posses- 
sion some hanging lamps, with ball and chain attach- 
ment, which might be raised and lowered from the ceil- 
ing. The sapient Turk thought that this ball and chain 
affair might be aninfernal machine. At any rate, to be 
on the safe side, he arrested the poor lamp dealer who 
languished in jail for several weeks, in consequence. 

In another town named Istanos, in the old province of 
Galatia, a Protestant Armenian showed me a letter 
which he had received from Professor Drummond, of 
Scotland, in which the word ‘‘ Armenia” was incau- 
tiously used by the celebrated Scotchman. As MY 
Protestant friend wished to preserve the letter, he had 
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carefully cut out the word Armenia, saying if it were 
found in his possession with that word in it he would be 
subject to arrest and imprisonment, since in the Turkish 
vocabulary and on Turkish maps no such place as Ar- 
menia is allowed to exist, 

In that town, also, the leading member of the Protes- 
tant Armenian Church had been arrested and imprisoned 
for six months for remarking to a friend, in a casual 
conversation, that the Sultan was bankrupt, a perfectly 
self evident fact. Unfortunately, this remark was over- 
heard by a Turk, and, without form of law or trial, this 
leading citizen was snatched away from his family and 
friends and imprisoned for an unlimited time in a Turk- 
ish cell. 

Twenty years ago, when England had more power in 
Turkey than she has to-day, there was much more free- 
dom, and it was easier to escape the petty persecutions 
of the Government. In those days a young Armenian, 
who had been brought up in the schools of the American 
missionaries, wrote a composition on liberty, in which 
occurred the incautious phrase of which American 
schoolboys are so fond: “Give me liberty, or give me 
death.” Fifteen years after that, when this schoolboy 
had grown to be a man, an honored, respected and influ- 
ential citizen, Turkish spies were searching his house on 
some pretext. While overhauling an old trunk they 
found this long-forgotten schoolboy composition, That 
was all the evidence they needed to convict their victim. 
He was at once arrested and imprisoned, without any 
form of law, and it was only after two years, through 
the exertion of English and American authorities, that 
he was thrust out of prison as unceremoniously as he 
was thrust in. These incidents, and scores like them, 
come to the knowledge of every unprejudiced traveler 
who sees anything of Turkey ‘‘as she is ruled” to-day. 
Tuey are little matters, perhaps, compared with the more 
awful atrocities of recent months, but they show most 
distinctly the hopeless barbarity of the present régime. 

Where such a system of persecution and espionage is 
the policy of the Government, where every subordinate 
official feels that the people under him are given him to 


plunder, where oppressive and bloody acts of tyranny ~ 


. are sometimes openly rebuked for the sake of currying 
favor with the nations of Europe, but often secretly re- 
warded by promotions and largesses, who can wonder at 
the reports which come from the far interior of system- 
atic rapine, murder and plunder ? 

There is only one argument which can appeal effectu- 
ally to the timid, cringing tyrant who rules on the shores 
of the Bosporus, and that is the argument of force. A 
few more Eoglish or American ironclads with Govern- 
ments behind them that meant to enforce the laws of 
humanity, could stop these outrages in a week; but 
while England, the country that can do more than any 
other to bring peace and order to distracted Turkey, 
allows her hands to be tied by political entanglements, 
we shall continue to hear of bloody deeds of violence, 
and the wrongsof the subject nations of Turkey will cry 
to Heaven for vengeance, 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE HOME. 





BY THE VERY REV. DEAN FARRAR, 





It happens frequently that 'a young man, after an in- 
terval of years, finds himself once more, for a time, in 
the old home of his childhood. He has gone to schoo) 
as a young boy, and then only his holidays were spent at 
home. But after his school or college days are over, it 
is often his destiny to reside under the old roof, during 
the earlier part of his career, either in his father’s busi- 
ness, or in some one of the many occupations provided 
by great cities. Now thisrenewal of the old home life, 
under changed conditions, may be either very delight- 
ful, both to hinaself and to his family, or it may be intol- 
erably irksome, 

It will be delightful, if, having learned unselfishness 
and self-control, the youth brings back with him, not 
only his mature strength and healthy frame, but also the 
flower of all the best morality which he has learned from 
parents, teachers and companions. 

It will be intolerable if he has not learned the 
meaning of the lesson that no man liveth and no man 
dieth unto himself ; and that the life of egotism and 
self-indulgence, tho it has its root in pride and vanity, 
is worthy only of the animal, not of the man with the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, and the sign of his 
redemption marked visibly upon his forehead. In the 
bearing of the young man in his home there may be an 
exhibition of all fair humanities—of all that is curteoas, 
pure, lovely and of good report—of true manliness and 
beautiful chivalry ; or, on the other hand, an offensive 
display of paltry animalism and odious ingratitude. 

Concrete and real examples may, perhaps, give more 
definiteness to what I have to impress. 

But first a word to parents. They cannot be reminded 
too often or too earnestly not to fret, not to worry their 
children, This may sound like very homely advice ; yet 
it has been thought worthy of a place ou the sacred page 
by the Apostle*of the Gentiles. The clause, xd oi 
Tartpec pi) tpedi<ere ra téxva iyev, rendered in our A. V., 
“and ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,” 
means exactly “‘do not irritate your children,” ‘‘ do not 
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rub them up the wrong way.” Parents must respect 
their children as well as children their parents. The 
whole sacredness of humanity lies in every human being ; 
and it involves an independent individuality, a separate 
development. Our children are not, and cannot be, 
either pale or brilliant reflexes of ourselves. They have 
separate wills; they are new and peculiar entities; a 
whole eternity lies in them ; the soul of each of themisan 
island, and it is surrounded by un unvoyageable sea. We 
must recognize their separateness, and not try to cramp 
the forming crystal into an impossible mold, which would 
but flaw and ruin it, Obedience and love from their 
children are the happy due of all parents who have 
faithfully done their duty ; but the nature and the limits 
of the respect alter with the advancing years. There is 
such a thing as the unnatural repression of grown-up 
children by their parents, and the continuance of unfair 
demands upon their loyalty, And in the case of young 
men we have especially to remember the ebullient life 
which for us has long passed away. We have to make 
allowance for the faults and tendencies which are as in- 


herent in youth as they are in childhood. Says Lord 
Bacon: 


“Young men in their conduct and management of ac- 
tions, embrace more than they can hold; stir more than 
they quiet; fly to the end, withuut consideration of the 
means and degrees ; pursue some few principles which they 
have chanced upon absurdly; use extreme remedies at 
first, and, that which doubleth all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or retract them.” 


Over young men, therefore, we must aim to establish 
a wise influence, rather than a galling control; and 
without too obtrusive a resort to didactics, we must lead 
them to feel the force of the warning of Ecclesiastes : 
* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth; and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the light of thine eyes: but 
remember”—and this memento is uttered rather in the 
spirit of genial kindness than of unsympathizing menace 
—‘‘ but remember that for all these things God shall 
bring thee into judgment.” 

Here, then, are specimens of some ‘*‘ young men at 
home”—faithful and unfaithful, obedient and disobedi- 
ent, happy and unhappy, wise and unwise. 

I recali three, who were in succession, ‘‘ young men 
in the same home.” One was training to be a doctor ; 
the second to be a civil servant; the third tw be a clergy- 
man. The home was sufficiently comfortable and well- 
to-do, but simple. It was so occupied with the round of 
incessant duties as to leave less room than might be de- 
sirable for the graces and innocent amusements of socie- 
ty; yet each of those youths in succession resigned the 
games and cheerful society of boyish life ; fell quietly 
into the home routine. They worked heartily in their 
own rooms; made themselves bright, happy and con- 
tented ; tried faithfully to prepare themselves for the 
battle of life and the struggle to earn a living ; and never 
gave their parents an hour’s anxiety by unreasonable de- 
mands or extravagance, or dubious pleasures, or even by 
that reserve and -reticence respecting their aims, pur- 
suits and friendships, which may sometimes create heart- 
burn and misgiving even where there is no reasonable 
ground for it. And so they passed away to life or early 
death, leaving behind them good hopes and happy mem- 
ories; they left their homes to become “ profitable 
members of the Church and Commonwealth,” and, here- 
after, we hope, ‘‘ partakers of the immortal glories of the 
Resurrection.” 

I recall another young man in his home—a very 
great and famous man whose name I must not mention. 
His was the case of a man of genius, born of parents who 
had no pretensions to genius at all, and who was incom- 
parably in advance of his parents in culture and educa- 
tion. Many a young man so circumstanced has been 
tempted to give himself airs; to look down upon his 
parents as inferiors ; to shudder when they drop their 
h’s; to condole with himself as the offspring of bour- 
geois or plebeian people, of whom he is obliged to be 
ashamed. Not so the young man of whom I speak. He 
had taken as his rule of life the highest of all ideals—the 
ideal of Him ‘‘ who went down tohis parents at Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them.” I have sat at his table, 
and heard him pour forth the stores of his unexampled 
eloquence, and unroll the treasures of his large heart, in 

lessons full of depth and beauty; and then his dear 
old mother—a perfect type of English middle-class 
womanhood, with something of the holy Philistinism of 
a narrow creed which invests its humblest votaries with 
self-imagined infallibility—would lift up her monitory 
finger before the assembled guests and say : ‘‘ Now, Wil 
liam ”’—we will call him ‘‘ William,” tho that was not his 
name—"‘ listen to me.” Then, while he and we respect- 
fully listened, she would lay down the law with exqui- 
site placidity, telling him how completely mistaken he 
was in these new-fangled notions— 
“ Proving all wrong that hitherto was writ, 
And putting us to ignorance again.” 
‘** Yes, Mother,” he would say, when her little admoni- 
tion was ended, and then conversation would resume its 
flow quite undisturbed, and the dear old lady was more 
than satisfied. It was the greatness of her son’s genius 


which made him so good ason. A smaller mind would 
have winced or been contemptuous. ‘‘ Men do not make 
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their homes unhappy because they have genius,” says 
Wordsworth, ‘‘but because they have not enough 
genius ; a mind and sentiment of a higher order would 
render them capable of seeing and feeling all the beauty 
of domesti® ties.” : 

Another young man in his home! He was at col- 
lege, and had several young brothers at Eton, or prepar- 
ing for Eton. He was not at all a saint, but he was a 
gentleman; and the one element which helped to make 
his life useful and honorable was his sense of duty 
toward his home, One day the brothers were sitting to- 
gether, and no one with them but another young Trinity 
man, when one of the lads made use of a coarse word to 
@ younger brother. Instantly the elder brother started 
up and, without saying a word, gave the boy a sound 
box on the ears and turned him, then and there, out of 
the room. I am quite sure that the young Etonian learned 
a lesson for life. He learned that respect was due to his 
younger as well as to his elder brothers; and that, if 
ever he could sink so low as to use coarse language, at 
any rate he should no¢# do it in his father’s house. 

Now in this instance we see one great sphere of in- 
fluence which a young man may exercise in his home, 
He may be of the greatest use to his sisters by enabling 
them really to estimate the worth or the worthlessness 
of the young men who visit the home, and who may as- 
pire to be their husbands ; but he may be of incalculable 
use to his younger brothers. He has seen more of life 
than they have. They naturally look up to him for their 
views as to what things are, or are not, to be desired—- 
what things should or should not be pursued. I have 
known elder brothers who were a source of blessing and 
inspiration, and others who were a downright curse to 
the younger members of their family. 

I think the elder brother of the Prodigal must have 
been a specimen of the latter class; not, indeed, by any 
directly perverting influence, but, negatively, by the 
selfishness which was incapable of forbearance and sym- 
pathy. Absorbed in his own laborious virtues, he de- 
spised the young ne’er-do-weel, his brother, and let him 
take his own line, without troubling himself to guide or 
love. But for him and his hard immaculateness, unso- 
ciability and lack ef love, the Prodigal might never have 
become a prodigal ; and, since he had no love for any 
one but his estimable self, it is no wonder that when:the 
poor youth came back, hungry, degraded and in rags, 
the elder brother, so far from sburing in his father’s joy 
over the son who had been dead and was alive again, 
who had been lost and was found, had nothing for the 
occasion but unforgiving jealousy, cold sneers and harsh 
exaggerations. Such young men are an alien influence 
in the homes where they aided. 

And what a fatal loss they suffer! for, as Mr. W. C. 
Mallock says : 

‘““A man’s home, his family, his means of livelihood— 
these are the chalice which holds the sacramental! wine of 
his life: and if we allow the chalice to be soiled or leaky, 
the wine will be defiled or wasted. God wills that it should 
not be wasted. If we are responsible when we 
make our brother to offend, are we not equally responsible 
if we make him to offend by leaving him in conditions 
where nothing but offense is possible ?”’ 

But I know an elder brother very different from 
this, who has been an inestimable blessing to all of his 
family, He and they were left orphans ; and there were 
several young boys, as well as the girls, who had to be 
started in life. Without a murmur, ia complete self- 
sacrifice of his own hopes and his own interests, this 
young man undertook the entire responsibility of his 
family. He gave up all present thoughis of marrying or 
surrounding himself with the comforts and pleasures 
‘which might otherwise have been in his power. He 
regarded the younger orphans as his sacred charge, and 
even now is toiling on to supply them with the means 
and the opportunities of which they had been deprived 
by the loss of their parents. How invaluable is the work 
of such a young man in his home! how high the reward 
which his unselfishness should earn when bis brothers 
and sisters rise up and call him blessed! ‘‘ The essence 
of greatness,” says Emerson, “‘ is the perception that vir- 
tue is enough.” ‘‘ If the home duties be well performed,” 
so wrote Confucius some twenty-five hundred years ago, 

‘* there is no need to go afar to offer sacrifice.” 

The experience of life brings before us, alas! bad 
examples as well as good. I recall youug men whose 
inconsiierateness and misconduct made home unendura- 
ble alike to their families and to themselves. They 
would have their latchkeys; they would be out to any 
hour they liked,even if they were engaged in things not 
necessarily harmful, and with friends not necessarily 
pernicious ; they would not deign toshare their thoughts 
or their proceedings with the home circle, and did not 
greatly care if they surmised the worst. Their silence 
was more cruel than bitter words. I have known such 
a state of things end in the abomination of mutual quar- 
rels, and even of deplorable scenes, between sons and 
fathers, until it became impossible for them to live at all 
under the same roof. The prodigals went their way, 
perhaps to lose all and forfeit everything, and to end by 

earning scant and laborious livelihoods under harder 
conditions than those of the ordinary English laborer, 
and with barely, perhaps, even the prospect of a work- 
house at the close. 1 have known them make miserable 
marriages, squander their inheritance, and shatter every 
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high hope which had once been formed for them. Ihave 
known them come back from the Antipodes, wretched 
and penniless, and yet walk again and again before the 
door of their parents, afraid and ashamed to knock or to 
_ lift the latch, not knowing what welcome would await 
them, afraid even that they might be altogether and de- 
servedly repulsed. And the most frightful cases of all 
have been the cases of young men left in the homes of 
widowed mothers. Whatcan a poor widowed mother, 
struggling for bare existence, do with sons who, living 
under her roof, choose to be wild and unruly? She may 
have been a good mother ; but if her sops are not to be 
controlled or coerced by the indefeasible sacredness of 
motherhood—if they forsake the guide of their youth 
and forget the covenant of their God—if in the twilight, 
in the evening, in the black and dark night, they will go 
as oxen to the slaughter and as fools to the correction of 
the stocks, till a dart strike through their own liver— 
what can the poor helpless mother do—perhaps heart- 
broken and sick, and struggling, and vainly trying, it 
may be, to prevent the daughters also from following 
the revolt of the sons? what can she do in her helpless- 
ness, in her widowhood, under the hard conditions of 
her life? what can she do in that most pathethic of all 
lots, but uplift to Heaven her appealing hands and tear- 
dimmed eyes, and 
“ Fal] with all her load of cares, 


Upon the world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness unto God?” 


Oh, if of those who read these pages there should be 
but one young man whose conscience shall here start up 
before him with menacing finger and outstretched hand, 
and say to him in that still small voice which is louder 
than the thunders of Sinai, ‘‘ Thou art the man!” let him 
for very shame amend his ways. For metaphorically as 
it may be expressed by Eastern imagination, there is yet 
a stern truth in the saying—so heinous in God’s sight is 
the sin of ingratitude and unfilial disloyalty to parents— 
‘* The eye that mocketh at his father or his mother, and 
despiseth to obey, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 

There is then ample verge and room enough for 
noble life to every young man in his home. The foe to 
the accomplishment of these alms is the inveterate pride 
and self-assertiveness of our nature, the rank and flaunt- 
ing weed which is the Devil’s favorite flower, because he 
well knows that its poisonous seeds are prolific and mul- 
tiform. The longer I live the more it seems to me that 
humility is the most characteristic of all the Christian 
graces. It is the root of that love which isthe very bond 
of peace and of all virtues. Whenoncea young man has 
learned that life is service—that it is not he who turns 
the crank of the universe !—that he, and every one of us, 
is in ourselves profoundly insignificant ; and that in this 


“ Endless trouble of ants mid a million million of suns,” 


our sole importance springs, not from ourselves, but from 
conformity to the will of God, and union with our fellow- 
men ; when once he has learned that the true signifi- 
cance of life lies in service rendered to our brethren, as 
the outcome of love and obedience to God ; when he has 
thoroughly learned this he cannot easily blind himself 
with clay. The warning which might be addressed to 
hundreds of young men is, ‘‘ Ye think too much of your- 
selves, ye sons of Levi.” And this is what gives such 
value to the advice of Henry Ward Beecher : 


‘‘ Let me say to every one thatis beginning life, Do not 
begin with exaggerated ideas of your own worth. Do not 
think that you, without battle, ought to be the victor, and 
walk from the beginning with those laurels about your 
head, which are to be twined there, if at all, only at the 
end of the campaign. Do not mistake your own turbu- 
lent pride, your own false-interpreting, lying vanity. Do 
not begin your life fancying that such a fine young fellow 
as you are, one so spruce, so handsome, so well-dressed, so 
accomplished in various ways, deserves a high place. Do 
not flatter yourself that life owes you more than it owes 
anybody else. It owes you, in common with all others, just 
as much as,climbing, you can bring down. It owes you a 
chance to be something. It will give you thatand nothing 
more.” 


Many young men, like many young women, act like 
caged birds, beating their wings to pieces against what 
they regard as their too narrow cage, and longing to 
wing their way into the boundless blue. Rightly regard- 
ed, their cage may be to them a universe, which: shall 
give large scope for their best and highest faculties. We 
may give them the excellent advice which Carlyle wrote 
to such a young lady in 1866 : 


‘‘ Were your duties never so small, I advise you set your- 
self with double and treble energy to do them, hour after 
hour, day after day, in spite of the Devil’s teeth! What 
is our answer to all inward devils? ‘This I can do, O 
Devil, and I do it, thou seest, in the name of God.’ Were 
it but the more perfect regulation of your apartments, the 
sorting away of your clothes. the arranging of your pa- 
pers, ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might’ and all thy worth and constancy. Much more if 
your duties are of evidently higher, wider scope; if you 
have brothers, sisters, a father, a mother, weigh earnestly 
what claim does lie upon you in behalf of each, and con- 
sider it as the one thing needful to pay them more and 
more honestly and nobly what you owe. What matter 
how miserable one isif one can do that ?” 
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THE readjustment of seats in the Senate shows a 
number of changes, tho many of the older Senators still 
hold to seats they have occupied most of the time since 
they entered the Senate. The shifting about places the 
two leading Populists on the front row—Senator Peffer,of 
Kansas, on the Republican side, and Senator Allen,of Ne- 
braska,on the Democratic side. Senator Stewart and Sen- 
ator Jones,of Nevada, formerly straight-out Republicans, 
but now well-known converts to the Populist cause, hold 
to their old seats. Their nearest neighbors are two other 
free silver men, Senator Teller, of Colorado, and Senator 
Dubois, of Idaho—the latter taking Senator Dolph’s old 
desk. Mr. Dubois is regarded as the young champion of 
free silver; he has a breezy ‘readiness of manner and 
speech, far more taking than the prosy, extreme talk of 
Mr. Stewart. The Idaho Senator is forty-four, and Sen- 
ator Stewart is within a year and a half of seventy. 
No two men in the Senate are more unlike in personal 
appearance than Senator Stewart, with his long, patri- 
archal beard, once a tawny red, but now snow white, 
and Senator Dubois, with his alert, wiry figure, and hair, 
mustache and complexion dark as a Spaniard’s. 

Senator Hill has moved away from “ cloak-room 
draughts” on the back row, down to the second row 
from the front—on the Democratic side, of course. Here, 
for two years longer, Mr. Hill will enjoy the privilege 
and pleasure of repeating his now somewhat famous 
words: ‘‘Iam a Democrat.” 

Senator Morrill and Senator Sherman keep their old 
seats, in the central part of the Republican side, well 
toward the front. Mr. Sherman shows the effects of his 
recent illness. Mr. Morrill never looked better in the 
past twenty years ; indeed, he seems hardly to have 
changed at all in that time. He was one of the first on 
hand at the opening of the session, quite as prompt as a 
young man. I believe Senator Morrill did not miss a day 
during last session. He is well near his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, the fourteenth day of next April, and from his 
present appearance of vigorous health, he is likely to 
celebrate it with his annual birthday party. 

Two Senators who will be greatly missed are Senator 
Manderson, of Nebraska, and Senator McPherson, of 
New Jersey—the former declining a renomination. 
Senator Manderson had served twelve years in the Sen- 
ate and in the Fifty-second Congress, was President pro 
tem. of the Senate, an office which he filled with so much 
ability and tact, that he went out with the prestige of an 
all-round, popular presiding officer. Senator McPherson 
succeeded Mr. Frelinghuysen, President Arthur’s Secre- 
tary of State, and his service in the Senate was one of 
eighteen years. This changes closes two charming 
houses at the Capital. The Mandersons have returned 
to their Omaha home. where the ex-Senator resumed 
his law practice, Ex-Senator McPherson’s family will 
pass the winter in California. : 

Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, was so fortunate 
as to get Mr. Manderson’s old desk, which places him 
the next neighbor on the right of Senator Sherman. 
Curiously enough, Senator Edmunds’ old desk, always 


on the Republican side, has been shifted over to the Dem-. 


ocratic side, and is now used by Senator Roach,-of North 
Dakota. ‘* How are the mighty fallen !” 

Among the new men in the Senate, who, for one rea- 
son or another, are of interest to the public just now, are 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, Senator Wetmore, 
of Rhode Island, and Senator Dupont, of Delaware. 
The election of Mr. Dupont ended the long and bitter 
contest in Delaware, so well known as the ‘ Higgins- 
Addicks fight,” tho it appears now that by the action 
of the Governor of that very small bit of territory, the 
new Senator is deprived of the certificate which en- 
titles him to his seat. He stands on the threshold, hav- 
ing the right to the floor by curtesy of the Senate, but 
cannot be sworn in. Mr. Higgins, who goes out, is a 
Yale man. But his successor has some advantages over 
him which visitors are not slow to comment on. Senator 
Higgins was the ‘* baldest man” in the Senate, they say; 
Senator Dupont has his ‘‘ own head of hair.” 

The election of George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island, brings another millionaire to the Senate. There 
are not as many now as in the days of those Pacific Coas- 
men—Fair, Sharon, and later, SenatorStanford. Atthe 
same time, as long as Senator Calvin S. Brice remains, 
and Senator Sherman, the Senate cannot be termed poort 
Mr. Brice will not succeed himself. The recent election 
in Ohio settled that question by a large majority. How- 
ever, there is nothing in his daily pose to indicate that his 
Senatorial career is drawing to anend. The bright red 
flowers on his coat are as bright, and in a bigger bunch 
than ever. Senator Brice is never seen in the Senate 
without a boutonniére of the brightest red geraniums or 
carnations, and always a conspicuously large cluster. 
He moves about with his hands in his pockets and the 
same easy, satisfied bearing. One of the interesting 
things to see on the opening day was Senator Brice and 
Senator Gorman walking arm in arm through the halls 
in close conversation. ‘‘Turned down by Ohio and 


Maryland,” said a passing visitor; ‘‘no wonder they 
sympathize together so deeply.” 
Senator Frye, Senator Platt, Senator Allison and Sen- 
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ator Morgan are men who would be much disturbed by 
change of seats, as they would be also by change of win- 
ter quarters in Washington. Mr. Frye acknowledges 
that be would not feel at home away from the Hamilton, 
where he has occupied the same apartments for many 
years. When a fire in that house two years ago turned 
many guests out, the Maine Senator put up with all sorts 
of inconveniences until the repairs were made, rather 
than submit to a change of residence. Senator Platt 
returns to the Arlington as surely every year as certain 
birds return to the South, and he would be much upset if 
he had to go anywhere else. Senator Morgan holds to 
the down-town location, no longer a fashionable quarter, 
where he has lived ever since he entered the Senate. 

As to committee making in Congress, it is all pretty 
smooth sailing in the House of Representatives, where 
the tremendous majority puts everything in the hands 
of Republicans. In the Senate, however, the situation 
is not without ite embarrassments. The Republicans are 
confronted by the alternative of a reorganization which 
gives responsibility without power, or inaction which 
leaves control in the hands of the Democrats, who with 
the Populists would lead committees and shape legisla- 
tion from their own point of view. There are forty- 
three Republicans, including Mr. Dupont, of Delaware, 
not yet swornin; thirty-nine Democrats, and six Popu- 
lists—a total of eighty-eight. One more than half of 
the whole number, forty-five, is the majority. The 
relative strength would be the same without the Dela- 
ware Senator, who is not to be counted in the work of 
reorganization, so that forty-four out of the eighty- 
seven is the real majority. While the Republicans 
are the largest party in the Senate, it is plain that 
the Populists hold the balance of power, and without 
them, neither Republicans nor Democrats can count a 
majority. Some of the more conservative Republican 
Senators regard it as a misfortune to be obliged to re- 
organize under such conditions. Senator Frye says 
frankly : ‘‘ We don’t want the Populists. We are better 
off without them ; better stay as we are, than reorganize 
on such terms. We should simply have responsibility 
without power. Let the Democrats have the Populists 
and the responsibility too.” 

On the other hand, there are too many of the Repub- 
licans, especially the younger element, who are so strong- 
ly in favor of reorganization that they prefer responsi- 
bility at any and all risks, rather than leave the control 
with the Democrats, They will have nothing short of a 
complete reorganization, which not only gives the chair- 
manships of committees, but also the majority member- 
ships on the committees, and of course, to begin with, 
all the Senate offices. They say the Republicans have 
more votes than any other party in the Senate, and 
ought to have control; that if they stand still and let 
the Democrats continue in control, it would show great 
lack of courage to assume a responsibility which helongs 
to them. If defeated, they at least have done their 
duty, and cannot be charged with inaction and indiffer- 
ence. They are ‘‘dead against” any compromise with 
the Democrats, in the way of choosing between chair- 
manships and majority memberships of committees, 
tho if compelled to a choice, the majority memberships 
would give the greater strength in outvoting Chairmen, 
who would thus be little more than figure heads of 
committees. Then the Republicans sum it up with 
the emphatic declaration that they are als “dead 
against” having thirty-nine Democrats control forty-two 
Republicans. This struck home, and effectually settled 
the question, so far as going ahead with the reorganiza- 
tion. Senator Sherman, Chairman of the Caucus, ap- 
pointed nine Senators to make up the Senate committees. 
I believe his selections were based largely on length of 
service in the Senate, as they are named in that order. 
The right of seniority is very carefully observed in the 
Senate, and therefore it is comparatively easy work to 
slate the chairmen of committees, But the arrangement 
of the personnel is often difficult, in order to give good 
places and prevent friction. In this particular member- 
ships are subject to rearrangement up to the last mo- 
ment, It is a foregone conclusion that many of the Sen- 
ate committees will have their old chairmen who served 
in the Fifty first and Fifty-second Congresses—Senator 
Sherman on the Committee on Foreign Relations ; Sena- 
tor Allison on Appropriations, which will be increased 
from nine to eleven members; Senator Morrill on Fi- 
nance ; Senator Frye on Commerce ; Senator Hawley on 
Military Affairs; Senator Platt on Territories ; Senator 
Cullom on Interstate Commerce ; and, probably, Senator 
Hoar on the Judiciary. There may be a hitch on the 
Naval Committee, of which Senator Cameron was chair- 
man, because of his recent public announcement that he 
will retire from the Senate at the close of his term, March, 
1897. It is quite probable that Senator Hale, who was 
second on the committee, will now be the chairman. 
There are forty-six Standing Committees of the Senate, 
and fourteen Select Committees, 

It will be seen that there are more than enough cbair- 
manships to go round, and, providing all were equally 
desirable, there would be no difficulty in the selections. 
But, of course, there is a vast difference—a great choice 
—and the membership of some committees is more de- 
sirable than the chairmanship of others. There is a gen- 
eral feeling in the Senate favorable to unloading the 
Committee on Appropriations by a distribution of vari- 
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ous bills among other committees to which they would 
seem to belong, by reason of special interest in the sub- 
ject of the bills. Senator Dubois has already intro- 
duced an amendment to the Senate rules, looking to 
this end. At the same time this distribution would 
take from that committee something of the excess of 
power, which would be a good thing, and make a more 
equal division of work and responsibility. Senator 
Sherman favors, to some extent, this plan, and thinks 
such bills, for example, as the River and Harbor and the 
District of Columbia, should go to their appropriate 
committees, rather than to the Committee on Approupria- 
tions, as heretofore. 

So far as the Populists go, all six are going together 
on the question of Senate offices, at any rate. Tney 
will stand shoulder to shoulder, place a full ticket in 
the field, with Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, for Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and vote once. After 
this exhibition of strength, they will step aside and allow 
the Republicansto go on with the reorganization. The 
Democrats will nominate Senator Harris, of Tennessee, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, in the last 
Congress, and cast their thirty-nine votes for him. Sen- 
ator Frye will be the choice of the Republicans, and un- 
less something unforeseen should occur, will be elected. 
Mr. Frye, by ability and temperament, to say nothing 
of experience as a leading Senator, is admirably equip- 
ped for the position. 

No man may predict what the Populists will do 
later on. But the very general impression is, that on all 
questions not touched by free silver, the four on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber—Senator Stewart, Sena- 
tor Jones, Senator Peffer and the new Senator from 
North Carolina, Marion Butler, will vote with the Re- 
publicans. Senator Allen and Senator Kyle, who sit on 
the Democratic side, will vote with the Democrats. 
The attitude of the Democratic Senators on reorganiza- 
tion is unique. They do not desire to retain control of 
the Senate, but are anxious to get rid of it, and have 
served notice to that effect on the Republicans. Is this 
achallenge? Orisit that, after their tariff and fiaancial 
legislation of the past two years, the Democrats want 
to rest—on their laurels? 

The committees of the two Houses will probably be 
announced about the same time, just before the holidays, 
and followed by the adjournment for that festive sea- 
son. In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Reed announced 


. the committees of the House on the twenty-first of De- 


cember, which was the earliest date known for many 
Congresses. The holiday recessisa great help. It lifts 
the strain, smooths away friction and relieves disap- 
pointment, inevitable, no matter how ably and conscien- 
tiously the Speaker performs his duty in the making of 
committees. Mr, Reed has his hands full now—not to 
satisfy the big lot of Republicans of his own party, but 
the little contingent of Democrats, so aspiring that they 
are broken up in two factions, one led by Representative 
Bailey, of Texas, and the other by Representative 
Catchings, of Mississippi. Mr. Bailey is quite deter- 
mined that Mr. Catchings shall not be on the Committee 
on Rules, of which Mr. Catchings was the senior mem- 
ber in the last Congress. Then the members of this 
committee were Mr. Crisp, the Speaker ; Mr. Catchings, 
Mr, Outhwaite, Mr. Reed and Mr. Burrows. Mr. Outh- 
waite is out of Congress, and Mr. Burrows is in the 
Senate. 

Representative Boutelle, it is pretty certain, will be 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and Rep- 
resentative Hitt Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Their especial fitness for these positions was 
shown by able and faithful service in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. It looks as if Representative Dingley would be 
Chairman of the Ways and Means, and Representative 
Cannon Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
The House has fifty-seven standing committees. 

Outside of Congress people are busy with charities, 
teas for débutantes and preparations for the holidays. 
The old Gwynne house was opened up the other day at 
a housewarming benefit for the Newsboys and Children’s 
Aid Society. The Gwynne house was palatial inits day, 
thirty-five years ago, when Senator Gwynne, of Cali- 
fornia, dispensed its gracious hospitality. Itis a great, 
roomy structure of three stories, with a beautiful interior 
which has stood the test of time and architectural fads. 
The length of the drawing rooms is broken by Moorish 
columns, the ceilings are covered with exquisite fret- 
work ; it has the wide central hall common to Southern 
houses, and throughout there is a comfort and elegance 
sadly lacking in many new houses. It issurrounded by 
large grounds, making it quite independent of neighbor- 
ing dwellings, and altogether appears to be just the place 
for a Newsboys’ Home, or, as the name is, the George 
Maulsby Memorial Home, by the will of Mrs. Maulsby, 
who bequeathed the money for its purchase as a me- 
morial to her husband. It is many a day since 
the Gwynne house was gay with music, bright 
with flowers, and joyous with the laughter of 
Pretty young girls. But there was the military band 
Sent over from Fort Myer to play, and some of the 
Prettiest girls in Washington, among them the young 
daughters of the Secretary of War, were looking to the 
sale of refreshments, fancy work and Christmas dolls, 

Of course everything was clear gain, for everything 
was contributed, even the beds in the dormitories, where 
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one small bed is the gift of Dra Clover, the little grand- 
daughter of the late Senator Miller, of California. 

Mrs. Grant's purchase of ex Senator Edmunds’s house, 
settles the question of her permanent residence. It isa 
great pleasure to her friends, and of interest to that 
larger number who know her through the fame of Gen- 
eral Grant, that she should pass the last years of her 
life at the National Capital. Mrs, Sartoris, who is with 
her, is likely to spend much of her time here also, but 
probably making annual visits to England, where her 
son remains for the present, tho it is said, the young 
man is much inclined to ‘*come over and be an Ameri- 
can.” Mrs. Grant will have her son, Colonel Grant, and 
his wife, for a visit Christmas week. 


Sine Arts. 
SIR JOSHUA KEYNOLDS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE strong interest felt in the eighteenth-century por- 
traitists is focused upon two great contemporaries and 
rivals—Sir Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough. 
There could hardly be temperaments more antipathetic, 
nor careers based upon more widely differing characters— 
the one noted for careful self-control, the other all impulse 
ofa moment. Reynolds was the senior by four years, and 
he had studied long in Italy and had been at the head of 
his profession in London for twenty-two years when Gains - 
borough—a skilled portraitist but also a landscape painter 
from boyhood—came up to town. Reynolds’s life moved 
in conscious, self-ordered sequence of development. His 
father destined him for a physician; but he was lazy at 
his books until, in mature life, he realized the lack, and 
made it up by studious application. But he was diligent 
at his drawing, went up to town and studied with a por- 
trait painter by the name of Hudson, and established him- 
self as a professional mao in Devonshire at the age of 
twenty. His portraits and his graceful and unpresuming 
manners, ‘‘polite without meanness and independent 
without arrogance,” won him many friends, among 
them a Captuin, afterward Lord Keppel. When this 
gentleman was made Commodore in the Mediterra- 
nean to chastise the Algerines, he invited Reynolds 
to accompany him; and, after some cruising and 
some painting of portraits among the garrison at 
Minorca, the painter went to Rome, and threw himself 
into the study of Angelo and Raphael, whose names were 
ever after present on bis lips. Heis frank enough to tell 
that he did not enjoy tneir work much at first. 

“ My not ielishivg them as | was conscious | ought to have 
done was one of the most humiliating circumstances which ever 
happened to me. Ali the indigested notions of painting which I 
had brought with me from England, where the art was in the 
lowest state .t had ever been ‘in, were to be totally done away 
and eradicated from my mind. It was necessary that I should 
become ‘as a little child.’ I viewed them again and again; 1 
copied them ; | even affected to admire them more than I really 
did. Inashort time a new taste and a new perception began to 
dawn upon me.” 

Another extract from his reminiscences is helpful to stu- 
dents to-day ; 

“The man of genius, instead of spending his time copying, be- 
gins to think for himself and endeavors to do something like 
what he sees. I consider copying a delusive kind of industry; 
the student satisfies himself with the appearance of doing some- 
thing; he falls into the dangerous habit of imitating without 
selecting and of laboring without any determinate object ; as it 
requires no effort of the mind, he sleeps over his work, and those 
powers of invention and disposition which ought to be called out 
lie torpid and love their energy for lack of exercise. How in- 
capable of producing anything of their own thuse are who have 
spent most of their time making finished copies is an observation 
well known to all who are conversant with our art.” 

Northcote, his pupil and biographer, says he ‘“‘ acquired 
while he contemplated the best masters, that grace of 
thinking to which he was principally indebted for his sub- 
sequent reputation as a portrait painter.” He says: 
“ Every picture which an artist sees, he should consider 
whence that fine effect or that ill-effect proceeds.’”’ Some, 
making no observations to themselves, “‘ are not at all im- 
proved by the crowd of particulars that swim on the sur- 
face of their brains.’’ Much as he admired it, ‘‘ the severe 
dignity of Angelo or Raphael he had no chance of attain- 
ing, for he wanted Joftiness of imagination, without which 
no grand work can ever be achieved; but he had a deep 
sense of character, great skill in light and shade, a grace- 
ful softness and an alluring sweetness, such as none have 
surpassed.”’ After visiting Bologna, Genoa, Parma, Flor- 


‘ence and Venice he returned through Paris and established 


himself as a portrait painter in St. Martin’s Lane in 1752. 
“ Reynolds, you don’t paint so well as when you left Eng- 
land,” his old master said, and there was bitter conflict at 
first between the old and thenew; but his portraits of Com- 
modore Keppeland of the Duke of Devonshire decided pub- 
lic favor. Then came the pastelist Liotard from Geneva, 
rising suddenly into favor—and Reynolds spoke bitterly, 
“The only merit in his pictures is neatness.” Later, Sir 
Joshua, secure in his own position and fortune, had only too 
honeyed words for his foreign rivals. Hogarth had just 
spoiled his opportunity as a portrait painter by his sarcastic 
bluntness ; and the comprebension of the necessities of his 
profession made Reynolds a courtier. To him, however, be- 
longs the honor of being the first native English artist to 
triumph in the contest with foreign invaders who had 
previously stood at the head of English art, as Vandyck 
and Lely. . Having little to learn from brother artists, he 
cultivated Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, Garrick, Burke 
and Percy. His table, presided over by Miss Reynolds, a 


woman of wit and talent, was set for a half-dozen, and sur-- 


rounded by all the brilliant men of London who happened 
in to share its rather unmannerly profusion. As Reynolds’s 
prices gradually rose from five to twenty-five guineas, his 
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establishment kept pace; and his gilded coach, with carved 
and gilded wheels andthe seasons painted on the panels, 
was the wonder of the metropolis. When the Royal Acad- 
emy was founded in 1768, resulting from the Exhibition of 
British Artists begun in 1760, Reynolds was made Presi 
dent by acclamation, and continued in office for twenty- 
one years—until blindness and a fatal malady sapped 
his health and spirits. ‘‘ His illness,’’ says Burke, 
e‘was long, but borne with a mild and cheerful 
fortitude without the least mixture of anything irritable 
or querulous.” Cunningham gives a touching picture of 
the old painter. Blind of one eye, and ill, making a com- 
panion of a little bird, which used to perch on his hand 
while he paced around his room and talked to it, until a 
summer morning and an open window were temptations 
which it could not resist. His literary friends found him 
open handed and sympathetic, while his servants esteemed 
him penurious and hard. Reynolds’s literary claim de- 
pends upon his “ Discourses” upon painting, fifteen in 
number, delivered yearly before the Academy students, 
upon his papers for The Idler, some notes on Shakespeare, 
and some upon Du Fresnoy’s ‘Art of Painting.” ln his 
‘** Discourses” he holds up before the students the ideal com- 
position of Raphael and Correggio, but tells them nothing 
of his own jealously guarded secrets of painting. Sir 
Joshua’s historic paintings have little of the heroic dig- 
nity which an inspired mind breathes into compositions of 
that class. Oneof the best of them isthe ‘* Death of Dido,”’ 
now on exhibition at Blakeslee’s. But his single poetic 
figures are remarkable for ease, simplicity and color, and 
the ** Shepherd Boy,” which Cunningham pronounces one 
of the nappiest of these efforts, is now to be seen at Durand 
Ruel’s ; and the “Strawberry wirl,’”’ which he thougat his 
best, has recently been acquired by Mr. Harry Walters, of 
Baltimore. Many of his finest portraits are in this coun- 
try. He is always equal, natural, graceful, unaffected. 
Over the meanest head he sheds dignity. He could com- 
pletely dismiss preconceived notions of academic beauty 
and enter into the character of the reigning beauty of the 
hour; aod he was a mighty flatterer. At tne hight of his 
fame he painted a portrait in four hours. He had a large 
portfolio of sketches and engravings for his pictures, and 
he allowed his sitters to choose their own positions from 
those suggested by the portfolio. He was very methodical, 
keeping the hours of appointment with care, and he hada 
long waiting-list of sitters. Tnrough the breaking up of 
monastic establishments in the Low Countries, he was able 
to acquire many of the old masters’ triumphsin color, and 
he had a fine picture gallery. 

“ The influence of Reynolds on the taste and elegance of the 
island was great and will be lasting. The grace and ease of his 
compositioas were a lesson, while the simplicity of his dresses 
admonished the giddy against the hideousness of fashion. He 
sought to restore nature in the looks of his sitters, and he waged 
athirty years’ war against the foyperies of dress. His cold state- 


liness of character and his honorable pride in art gave dignity to 
his profession.” 





An error made some weeks ago, confounding by implica 
tion Mr. G. A. Frost, the illustrator of Siberia, with the 
overwhelmingly funny Mr. A. B. Frost, the illustrator of 
** Brer Rabbit,” should be corrected in this column. 

NEw Yous City, 








Sanitary. 
PASTEUR’S FAITH AND HIS WORKS. 





WHEN one looks at such a grandly fruitful life as Pas* 
teur’s, one cannot but wish to penetrate the secret springs 
of the soul, and divine, if possible, what were the impulses 
that shaped his career and sustained him through what, in 
his case, was literally the battle of life. It was his fortune 
to make many discoveries and establish many theories that 
ran counter to the speculations and beliefs of eminent 
men ; and in the course of the forty years after he was rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost of original investigators, he 
was the victor on many a hard-fought scientific field 
where the opponents were gifted and strenuous, but mis- 
taken; but his peaceful conquests over the forces of dis- 
ease and death were the brightest gems in his crown, and 
here his opponents were only the ‘‘cranky”’ anti-vivisec- 
tionists and anti-vaccinationists, in whose eyes the life of 
one dog is worth more than that of many men. 

He was a country boy, and knew the life and needs of 
men as it is seen in the struggle with the direct forces of 
nature; and he never forgot the painful significance of 
such thinzs as a death from the bite of a mad dog, the de- 
struction of a herd by anthrax, or the prostration of a prov- 
ince by failure of the silk crop; his heart was tender 
toward the miseries of his fellow-men, and to lift their 
burdens he paid dearly from his stock of vitality. In the 
midst of his labors to learn the cause of the silkworm’s 
pébrine, he had to spend much time in a hot greenhouse, 
and his physician said: “If you continue living in that 
place it may mean death; it certainly means paraly- 
sis.’ His reply was: “I cannot give up my work; I 
am within sight of the end. I feel the approach of 
discovery. Come what may, I have done my duty.” 
Observe the use of the word ‘“‘duty”’ here. It will give 
interest to an expression he once made of his “‘ views.”’ 
‘“* Happy is he,” he once said, “ who has a god in his heart, 
an ideal of beauty to which obedience is rendered [he was 
an artist as well as scientist]; the ideal of art, the ideal of 
science, the ideal of country, the ideal of the Gospel vir- 
tues, these are the living sources of great thoughts and 
great actions.” He was profoundly penetrated with the 
exquisite adaptation of means to ends in the universe, and 
each fresh revelation of his microscope deepened his rever- 
ence ; aud he once said: ‘‘ When one has studied much he 
returns to the faith of the Breton peasant, and if I had 
studied still more I should have the faith of the Breton 
woman.” 

Practically, he has saved thousands of lives of animals 
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oy his inoculations against anthrax, and those of mahy men 
bitten by rabid animals ; he laid the foundation of the new 
and most promising serum-therapy—so beneficently work- 
ing in diphtheria—and of which great things are justly 
hoped iu other diseases ; and there is no possibility of co 
rectly computing the millions of dollars he has save? 
the great industries not only of France, but of the w*™ > 
Europe. The foundations of these great successes 
the correct apprehension of the power of microbes as 
disease-producers, whether they were working in the blood 
of living animals or man, or in the beer and wine and vin- 
egar vat. He taught a new and always successful way of 
manufacturing vinegar; he found that raising wine for 
one minute to the temperature of fifty degrees Centigrade 
killed sume inimical ferment that had destroyed whole 
vintages, and he taught the brewer so to use the micro- 
scope as to insure success; but the clo-~e observation and 
Closer reosoning that made him Pasteur, and not another 
had one of their fiuest exemplifications in what seems the 
insignificant disorder of chicken-cholera; tho if one had 
it called ‘‘insignificant”’ in his presence he might have 
feplied, recasting the language of the old hymn, 

“To Him there's nothing great appears, 

To Him there's nothiug small.” 

It was in studying this cholera that he caught the art of 
taming the ruthless microbe. He cultivated it exposed to 
the air, and found that it had become weakened—, ¢., at- 
tenuaied—and that by inoculating fowls with this they 
could, and did, withstand the attacks of the virulent, un- 
tamed varieties; and the analogy to what Pasteur himeelf 
called the Jennerizing of the smallpox at once opeved out 
@ great vista ef conquest over these infinitely little destroy- 
ers of man and beast, 

Now it seems incredible that twenty-six years should 
have passed before any practical use should be made of the 
knowledge that there were certain microscopic bodies— 
* rods.”’ they were called—ino the blood of animass that 
bad died of splenic feyer or anthrax. Pasteur followed up 
the chicken-cholera ciue, and did not rest till he bad fourd 
and repeatedly applied bis inoculation of ‘‘ attenuated ” 
virus to numbers of animals, At last he felt that assurance 
that comes to the scientific worker when he knows that he 
is working in line with immutable law; and, as there is no 
part of Europe that bas not some infected pastures, the 
interest in his announcements was universal. 

People could not believe that so great a boon could ema- 
nate from a student's laboratory ; and, as he had had ex- 
perience of the unconvertiblieness of the ignorant mind 
before, be accepted a challenge to a public experiment, 
and won a most dramatic victory. His friends implored, 
him not to undertake it; but he persisted, altho 
those who loved bim did not breathe freely for several 
weeks. The Society of Agiiculture, placed in Melun sixty 
sheep and ten cows at his disposal; ten sheep were to receive 
no treatment, twenty five were to be inoculated with the 
attenuated vaccine, and these along with the other twenty- 
five were eventually to be inoculated with the virus of 
virulent splenic fever; the cows were to be similarly 
treated. On June 2d, 1881, over two hundred experts and 
others met at Melun to witness the result. Out of the 
twenty-five sheep which had not been vaccinated, twenty- 
one were dead, two others were dying; non-vaccinated 
cows were feverish and off their food ; the vaccinated cows 
had suffered no elevation of temperature and were eating 
quietly. ‘‘A shout of admiration ” went up, and the vac- 
cine began to be widely used; before the year was out 
$4,000 inoculations had been made, and in 1883 the number 
had risen to more than 500,000. He showed that pastures 
where the animals feed become infected and that earth- 
worms bring the germs to the surface after bodies of in- 
fected animals have been buried. The story of his true 
diagnosis of the silkworm disease, and the rescue from 
ruin of whole provinces that followed his intelligent in- 
structions bas often been told, but not so often the pre- 
dicted paralysis that came in 1868. Disabled as he was, he 
went in 1869 to Alais, to combat the criticisms of his 
work ; contradiction always inflamed his fiery nature. He 
made predictions as to whether certain parcels of egys 
would produce healthy worms, in such a way as to strike 
the imaginations of skeptics, and while “ resting ” in the 
Prisce Imperial’s villaat Trieste, he produced a net profit 
of six millions of francs, where for ten years previously 
the harvest had not sufficed to cover the cost of the eggs. 
He finally recovered from the paralysis, and from the great 
depression caused by the Fc»nco German War, as he was 
an intensely patriotic Frenchman. Great as the commer- 
cial results have been, they sink into insignificance 
beside the germ theory of disease, and the means of 
combating it. The benefits of his hydrophobia cure would 
entitle him to the gratitude of the world ; and as the cases 
are scattered and comparatively infrequent, many people 
still shrug the shoulders and say ‘“* Humbug.” Here is an 
account of what he learned about it and his results: 
1. Tno the virusis spread by the saliva it has its seat in 

the nerves, spinal cord and brain. 2. The spinal cord of a 
rabbit which has died of hydrophobia is, when fresh, pow- 
erfully virulent, but when exposed to dry air at a constant 
temperature of twenty-three to twenty- four degrees Centi- 
grade it loses its virulence. 3 He showed that inoculation 
with the attenuated virus rendered the animal immune 
from infection with rabies. To produce this immunity it 
has first to be inoculated with infected spinal cord fourteen 
days old, then with that of thirteen days, and so on till 
the animal—having become refractory to the infection— 
will not die. 4. He snowed that even when a person or 
animal had been bitten, if the wounds were not neur the 
head, within close reach of the nervous centers, it was pos- 
gible to save life, because ia a superficial wound of the 
hand or leg it takes some time for the virus to spread, and 
its action may be forestuiled by the action of attenuated 
virus. The saving of hfe is remarkable; and the figures 
ofeach year exhibit a lessened percentage of deaths, show- 
ing that the practitioners have improved in technic, and 
that people have learned net te lose a minute im secking 
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relief. Of 10,992 persons who sought relief at the Pasteur 
Institute in Parisin the six years beginning with 1888, only 
cixty-two died; and we can easily believe that, in too many 

es, there had been fatal delay. Now there are maby 
oach establishments scattered through Europe where this 
merciful work is constantly being done. 

One of his greatest discoveries comes near the origin of 
life—t. e., the insight that made him 3ee a fermentation in 
the process known as nitrification, by which ammonia is 
converted into salts of nitric acid, a process always going 
on in fertile soils ; and still more interesting is the aston- 
ishing fact that these bacteria do not need organic material 
to feed upon, and certain of them form nodular excrescences 
cn the roots of some plants (notably the) Legumiuo-e, and 
draw nitrogen from the air, which their life processes 
transform into the salts of nitric acid—plant food. 

To many it will secm that his clear demonstration of the 
fallacy of spontaneous generation was his noblest contri- 
bution to the thought conflict that agitated the religious 
world in the decade from 1850 to 1860. Had the doctrine— 
thar, given a mixture of the proper chemicals, in the rignt 
proportions, placed under suitavle condiuions, fresh forms 
of living thiogs would be generated, and the man who 
made the mixture would stand in the relation of virtual 
creator—hbad the doctrine been confirmed, as Dr. Holmes 
truly said, ** The Vatican would have trembied to hear ir, 
and there would have been anxious questionings and 
ominous whisperings in the bhalis of Lamoeth Palace.” 
He realizcd that it would pry out one of the very corner 
stones of human beliefs. But Pasteur triumphantly dem- 
onstrated that all living things come from pre-existing 
germs reaching back, ia an unbroken chain, to the pre- 
historic time that we callcternit). He won the prize in 
1860, given by the Frencn Academy, for * well-contrived 
experiments, to throw new hght upon the question of 
spontaneous generation.” But sach 1s the tenacity of a 
notion that seems tosuperficial minds impossivie of refu- 
tation, Uhat the battle bad to be fought over again in a few 
years with Bastian Before this, Tyndail had become Pas- 
teur’s interpreter to the Euglisu-speaking world, and was, 
ever after, his joyously admiriag colaborer in the field of 
the “infinitely sittie”’; aud they were ied through this in- 
vestigation to lay the foundations of the whole science of 
Bacteriology. ‘they had aimed at a sparrow, they brought 
down an cayle; and we can now trathiully speakof the 
science of disease and cure. 








School and College. 


THE Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of 
Colleges aud Preparatory Schouls of the Middle States 
aud Maryland was neid at La.:ayette College, Easton, Penp., 
November 29tnand 30th. The attendance was unusually 
large, the delegates present numbering about two hundred 
and fiity, and the sessions were all marked by keen inter- 
est in the papers and lively discussions of the views pre- 
sented. The topics were * The Aim and Method of Col- 
lege Work in Freuch aud German’’; ** The Teaching of the 
Classics: Are we Sacrificing the Humaaistic to the Lin- 
guistic’’; and “* The Significance of Herbart for Secondary 
and Higher Education,’ treated of by President DeGarmo, 
of Swartamore, ina long and able paper, which led to a 
very warmdebate. Prot. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Co- 
lumbia College, President of the Association, gave a very 
interesting address on the subject, ** Is there a New Edu- 
cation ?” which answered the question in the affirmative, 
but qualified it with some very keen but perhaps too sweep- 
ing criticisms of the survivals of the older education. ‘This 
meeting by its size, the representative ciaracter of the 
delegates, and the interest 1u the subjects discussed, gave 
strony evidence of the steadily iucreasing influence of the 
Association. 

....Something after the order of University Extension 
lectures is being carried on with considerable success by 
the members of the University faculty at Vienna. The 
University of Education gave 5,000 florins for this purpose, 
The lectures will be, as arale, de:ivered by the privat do- 
cents, and the object is to popularize the results ef special 
research, the topics considered being chiefly religious, po- 
litical and social in characier. After the lectures a general 
discussion of the topic considered follows. Ina ali, some 
twenty-five courses of lectures have been arranged for. 
Among the subjects announced are,Greek, Roman, French, 
German and ltalian History, Greek Drama, Goethe’s 
** Faust,’’ Snakespeare, Italian Art, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Geology, Hereditary Diseases, Statistics, Politicai Econo- 
my, and the like. 


...-An agreement has been reached between the trustee 
of the American University at Washington, of which 
Bishop Hurst is chancellor, and the Temperance Educa- 
tional Association, by which the trustees agree, upon the 
payment of the sum of $250,000, to estavlish a department 
of the university to be called ‘* The College of Scientific 
Temperance.” I[tis to be adepartment of investigation 
and instruction in physiology, hygiene and pathology, with 
special reference to the nature of alcohol and kinared sub- 
jects together with their effects upon mankind, and 
including the following studies as they are related to the 
purpose of the department, namely: toxieology, chemis- 
try, biology, psychology, ethics, c>1mnoloyy, law, political 
economy,reformatory measures and pedagoyy. 


....Prof. E, A. Fuertes, Director of the College of Civi- 
Engiueering at Cornell University, has 386 alumni in his 
department. He nas made acensus of them, and finds that 
among them are: Presidents of industrial corporations, 8: 
of railways, 8; chief engincers, managers and superinten- 
dents of railways, 8; of bridge companies, 10; of water 
works, 2; of other municipal works, 4; of corporations, 9; 
of manufacturing establishments, 4; professors in univer- 
sities—tull professors, 22; associate and assistant profess- 
ors, 6; instructors, 9. Among the rest are judges, bank- 
ers, merebants, physicians and politicians, 
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From its beginning our Philharmonic Society has made 
Beethoven a deeper and firmer musical power here. It 
has kept clear to this day his undiminished individuality 
before our musical public, in a degree deserving the high- 
est approval. It has not been altogether a mere partof the 
conservatism of the Society. More special convictions and 
considerations have entered into the matter. The me- 
morial concerts of Friday and Saturday offered no aspects 
of decline either in the acceptability of Beethoven’s music 
with our public, or in the standards of the Society’s 
interpretation of them. The audiences were enormous. 
Great was the enthusiasm—enthusiasm of that sort 
which one can planly see is deeper-rooted than any 
handelapping expresses, that sort wherein an _ en- 
during affection, veneration and awe are factors, 
The only decoration of the hall was a large 
wreath inscribed ‘“‘ Beethoven: Dec. 16: 1770,” and any 
more elaborate and material reminders would have been a 
waste of pains. Mr. Seidl’s program was admirable. If 
the ‘‘ Egmont’ Overture is not Beethoven’s best one, there 
is none better, none more characteristic of his best period 
of work. Tne Seventh Symphony, of the same epoch of 
thought, is unsurpassed by its fellows, overtops in its es- 
thetic perfectness the Thira, Fourth and Fifth, notto speak 
of the three lesser ones, aod in its emotional cootents is 
hardly outrivaled by the less perfect, 1f more culossal, 
Ninth. ‘ Ah, Perfido” is the one great dramatic aria that 
Beethoven ever wiote outside the score of ** Fidelio.” ‘The 
Concerto in E Flat is supreme in its gente, for the oppor- 
tunity it gives to the most refiued.and academic virtuosity. 
The two movements selected from the first Rasumofsky 
Quartet (Op. 59, No. 3), snow Beethoven through such a 
Minuet and irresistible Fugue as a maa transcending tne 
limits of ordinary expressiveness in chamber-masic even 
more amazingly than he does in his later but much less 
lucia Galitzin series. Transierred to the fuil boty of an 
orchestra’s strings two suca episodes are almost incom- 
parably affecting and effective, Altogether sucha program 
Was masterly in choice; and it is agreeable to add that 
its interpretation was equaily admirable. The Philbar- 
monic orchestra was at its highest mark. There was no 
room in the air for criticism as to the need of rehearsuls 
(such as lately have been needed), Mr. Seidi read and con- 
ducted unexceptionabiy. Tne two soloists, Mrs. Bioom- 
field Zeisler aud Mrs. de Vere Sapio entered into the spirit 
of their tasxs with a beautiful sincerity, and that ability 
for which an extraordiuary pianist and an exceptional 
singer are admired. It was a memorable concert, aside 
from its expressly commemorative end. It was worthy of 
Beethoven’s name, and of Beethoven’s work. It was worthy 
of music on which decade aiter decade confers only a new 
vitality ; for Beethoven’s work yearly grows plainer as 
having said everything esseutial and elevated in its do. 
main; as remaining unchanged by the rise and fall of 
new notions and new schools; as never belittled by new 
and pompous elaborations in musical structure, by new 
tastes and new will o’ the wisps; and, often, as attesting 
Beethoven to be the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, 

The thrilling premiére of “* The Navarraise,’ ’at the Met- 
ropolitan, was met by an audience piqued with curiosity 
to see and to hear Mme. Calvé in tne work which has con- 
ceatrated atteation on this remarkable artist in a degree 
second only to her Carmen and Suntuzza. Mr. Massenet 
composed it for her. Mme. Calvé throws into its forty 
minutes of tragedy an intense and t-rrible power. When 
the opera was produced in Londun and Paris this journal 
referred to its salient traits, and a résumé of the plot of 
its one, turbulent, savage act is not needed. It will be re- 
membered as dealing with a Navarrese village girl, Anita, 
who overhears the offer of a large reward for the life of a 
certain Carlist guerriila. She is in despair for money, since 
witnout two thousand douros her lover, Araquil, cannot 
marry her. She slips out of the village and its bivouac, 
kills the luckless Carlist, returns aud receives her money. 
Her lover 1s brought in at the same instant, wounded to 
death. She shows him the money. His return for it is 
his believing that her honor has been sacrificed 
for it. He repulses her, curses her, and falls dead. Anita 
goes mad and stands laughing maniacally beside Araquil’s 
corp:e, surrounded by the regiment, as the curtain falls. 
The whole action occurs amid uproar, skirmishiag, cannon- 
firing, musketeering, nigntand the military tumuit of a 
hasty camp. Episodes are a bivouuc song and chorus and 
a little intermezzo played as thesoldiers rest. Behold all 
—and enough of asupper of horrors. As can be divined, 
there is more gunpowder and blood and drama than music. 
Its scure 1s ingenious, but quite overshaaowed by the 
play. Nothing ion it has independent musical dignity or 
iaterest. [tis a melodrama, rather than an opera—saort, 
terrible, fascinatiug, repulsive. Mame. Calvé is suited 
amazingly in her réie of Anita, and even what small vocal 
demands it makes become significant by her beautiful 
voice and (above all) perfect diction. The work will have 
a certain succés de curiosité. Itis not likely to ingratiate 
Mr. Massenet here more than things 30 uolike it as his 
“Manon” and “L’Ami Fritz.’”’ Tne record of its 
superb presentation must note that Mr. Lubert was 
the Araquil, singing excellently, acting excellent 
ly; and that Mr. Plangon, the original Gurrido, 
Mr. Castelmary (Remigio), Mr. Mauguiére (Ramon), and 
Mr. de Vries (Bustamente), completed a cast of super. °a- 
risian ability. The mounting was good (except as to a cer- 
tain quite un-Pyrenean “ flat”), Mr. Bevigaani conducted 
faultiessly. The same eveniog brought forward Gluck’s 
** Orpheus,” with Mme. Brema in the title part, Miss Marie 
Eagle as Kurydice, and Miss Bauermeister as Amor. It 
was not a good and intelligent performance, but one mar- 
veloas poor. Tnerefore the less said about it the better. 
Some day we may have Gluck’s werks sung, aeted and 
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dressed in a fashion to show that they are not by any 

means scores with “the souls of them fumed forth.” That 
day isnot to-day. As it is, we have only “‘ the hearts of 

them torn out.”" Freiday’s “‘Tannhiaser” was an accept- 
able representation vocally. It was nota great or specially 

impressive one. Mr. Walnoefer, the evening’s Tannh‘user 
is asuperior German singer, and an intellectual (if manner 

istic) actor. He looks the part as few Tannhdusers do, and 
he makes mang finer lights and shadows in it than do 
more heroic representatives. Mme. Beeth was the 

Rlizabeth. She sang without the nervousness which 

marred her début, and in the second act she 

sang well. Her voice is notof the caliber for the Met- 
ropolitan, nor produced and used in a way to rank her 
with Wagnerian sopranos of the first class. She is, how- 
ever, a useful German coadjutor in such a company as is 
the present Metropolitan one. Mme. Nordica made much 
of the opportunity for lyrical and dramatic effect in the 
Parisian re-casting of the first scene, not heard so enjoyably 
here since Mme. Lehmann’s palmy time. Mr. Bucha, the 
Landgrave Herman, is an efficient barytone for any 
German troupe; and Mr. Livermann was another new 
singer not announced in October’s prospectus. The Wol- 
fram of Mr. Kaschmann was a quite respectable imper- 
sonation. Mr. Seidl conducted, and the orchestra made 
amends for divers shortcomings—including a st ige-setting 
and certain gycatory balletings, supposed to carry out the 
Venusberg’s revels in accord with the stress laid on them 
in Wagner's revision for Paris of his opera. It would have 
been better to let Mme. Nordica and Mr. Walnoefer sing 
the scene before the curtain. Moreover—oh, Mr. Parry !— 
in the second act, where there was much rich and suitable 
costuming and correct stage-business, the miracle was 
shown us of the ent‘re outside of the Wartburg, visible 
some hundreds of yards away, when its inside was before 
us on the stage! Oh, that Wartburg! That stone-of- 
stumbling Wartburg! How often has it troubled the 
Metropolitan’s peace! How little is it ever like Thurin- 
gia’s pile and pride! Would it were up in Central Park 
for the scene-painters and basket-picaickers to grow famil- 
iar withit! This week brings “‘ Aida” forth, along with 
five other performances, It is further announced that, 
under Mr. Seidl, the Metropolitan will include some ora- 
torio nights in its winter’s work. ‘‘ The Messiah” will be 
given this week in earnest of that decision. 

The Musical Art Society was a delightful, well-rehearsed, 
admirably finished concert. Mr. Frank Damrosch and his 
small chorus of selected solo-singers devote themselves to 
their work with an attention meriting every kind word. 
It is a chorus out of a thousand in its quality—is might 
be expected. The ‘*Stabat Mater” of Palestrina was the 
main interest ; and this beautiful little gem of religious 
aud a ctppella music was sung as few choirs will be at 
pains to sing it. Other unaccompanied numbers were 
heard, not less successfully. But &-propos of such, there 
isalack of congruity in the Society’s programs needing 
correction—and in this instance the violin solos by Mr. 
Rivarde were irritatingly out of place. Mr Frank Dam- 
rosch and his valuable Society should stick to their text, 
and not trifle with their special public and special suc- 
cesses. The attendance at this concert was amply large 
and obviously fashionable. 

The Kneisel Quartet drew its largest number of listeners 
on Wednesday evening, and played to admiration, in 
More than one sense, the Variations from Beethoven’s 
A major quartet; Brahms’s A minor quartet; and 
Haydn’sG major quartet. Theevening stood for one of 
faultless interpretations, so far as any mortal ones may 
be; and for an hour or two of delight, with a wilder- 
ness of “‘star’’ virtuosity. The restoration to health of 
Mr. Schroeder completes again the Club’s personnel— 
with Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Roth and Mr. Svecenski—and makes 
it one to which, we trust, change will not come for many, 
Many a good year. Neither Vienna’s nor Berlin’s famous 
quartet nights surpass these Kneisel ones. Indeed, the 
temptation comes to say—after such a concert as Wednes- 
day’s—that they are not this American organization’s 
peers. 

To Mme. Natalie Janotha’s name attaches sonJe impor- 
tance: The lady is esteemed in England as an acceptable 
player, and is a ‘‘ court-pianist”’ to several sovereigns. She 
was kindly received on Wednesday afternoon by a moderate 
but modish audience at the Waldorf, and showed herself 
in the light of asmooth, academic, non-magnetic artist, 
hardly of any traits to make her visit to this country sig- 
nificant in our eyes or hers. By-the-by, one of Mme. Jano- 
tha’s numbers was a Noctifrne lately ‘discovered’ and 
attributed by divers experts to Chopin. In any caseit is 
not 4 composition likely to keep much place amony the 
nocturnes that are Chopin’s and valuable without contra- 
diction. Mme, Sterling hasonly suog in town once (not on 
& concert occasion) since she arrived here in November. She 
was heard in several ballads. Her remarkable voice has 
lost its timbre and security too largely for justification of 
her reappearance here, tho her articulation and musical 
style are as praiseworthy and interesting as they were 


twenty years ago when she was singing much of her pres- 
ent repertory. 

At Mr. Paderefsky’s third recital the stage was made a 
part of the great audience’s territory by the saleof a limited 
number of seats on it, most eagerly purchased. Aa oppore 
trnity for close study of the pianist’s technic was thus 
afforded: and one for less laudable curicsity at close 
Tauxe. The program and the encore numbers together 
amounted to the following list: Beethoven’s two Sonatas, 
the * Waidstein” and Opus 110: Schumann’s * Carnaval’s 
Bilder”; eight Chopin pieces; Liszt’s ‘Chant Polonaise” 
re-arrangement and Etude in F minor and Twelfth Rhap- 
sody : Mendeissohn’s “Spinning Song” and Mr. Paderef- 
8ky’s own “ Cracovienne” and “ Mélodie.”” Mr. Paderefsky 
—- neaed iu Jauuary, at the Symphony Society’s two 

The Church Chorus Society’s withdrawal from its work 
seems to be a confirmed matter ; and no announcements as 
to its future plans are forthcoming. In Brooklya, the per- 
Plexities of the Seidl Society, in consequence of Mr. Seidl’s 

ew York engagements prohibiting him from directing 
the Society’s concerts are not yet solved, and in fact seem 
Uasolvable. A foreiga prémiére, an important incident of 

curreat Parisian musical season, that of Sain 's 
opera * Frédegonde” is announced as this column closes. 
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; Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Taé Civil Service Reforn Levgu: held its annual 
meeting last week. Reports presented showed the great 
number of additions to the classified service by order of 
the President and discussed at considerable length the ex- 
ecutive order concerning the consular service, which was 
described as in no sense final but a step in the right direc- 
tion, the essential being legislative enactment of the order. 
Papers were read on civil service reform sentiment in the 
South, on the interest of the workingman in the reform, 
and on the overthrow of an office-holding oligarchy. The 
resolutions adopted at the closing session included refer- 
ence to the general progress of popular interest in the re- 
form, commended the order of the Postmaster-General re- 
quiring that no letter carrier should te removed except for 
cause and upon written charges, renewed the demand for 
the repeal of the law limiting to four years the terms of 
certain administration officers, recommended that the 
soliciting of contributions for political purposes in any 
manner or place be prohibited, urged the application of 
the Federal and State rules to municipal government, and 
recommended legislative enactment in the matter of con- 
sular reform. 





..--The fifteenth annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has been sitting in this city during 
the past week, has again elected Samuel Gompers presi- 
dent over Mr. McBride, his immediate predecessor, 
This is considered a gain for the more conservative ele- 
ment inthe Labor party, as Mr. McBride polled almost en- 
tirely the socialistic vote. There were delegates from 
nearly one hundred national and international trades- 
unions with a representation of over 500,000 constituents. 
The convention directed a great part of its discussion to 
the eight-hour question, and at one time it was thought 
that a general strike would be ordered next May for such 
a reduction of the working hours; but this was finally 
voted down. The four main objects in view are stated as: 
Shortening the hours of labor; abolition of all child labor 
and regulation of woman’s labor; improvements in sapi- 
tary conditions, inspection of shops, factories and mines, 
and methods to render the labor of man as pleasant and 
healthful as possible. 


....The record of Congress during the week has been 
very small. Senator Morgan severely criticised Sir Julian 
Pauncefote in regard to the Bering Sea controversy, and 
in the House there were some very strong resolutions call- 
ing for the impeachment of Ambassador Bayard in view 
of his utterances in England on the subject of Protection. 
The debate was a sharp one, but the resolutions were after- 
ward modified and returned tothe Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The general opinion seems to be that they will 
bring in a resolution severely censuring Mr. Bayard, but 
that there will be no further talk of impeachment. Sec- 
retary Carlisle sent in the report of the Treasury to Con- 
gress on December 16th. 


...-Colonel W. O. Bradley was inaugurated Governor of 
Kentucky December 10th. There wasa large attendance 
and great ceremony. In his address he emphasized the 
necessity of preserving the credit of the nation and of bon- 
esty and fidelity in State affairs, public education, purifi- 
cation of the ballot, just taxation, retrenchment and strict 
economy, and, above all things else, the enforcement of the 
Constitution and the laws. 


....The Senate has confirmed the nomination of Rufus 
W. Peckham to be Associate-Justice of the Supreme 
Court in placeof the late Justice Jackson. There was lit- 
tle discussion, Mr. Hill expressing himself as perfectly sat- 
isfied and as unable to select acandidate who would better 
fill the position. 


....The Republican primary elections were held in this 
city last week, and resulted in a large majority for the 
Platt faction. There is talk of a counter-organization and 
protest against the methods by which the lists were ar- 
ranged. 


....E£x-Senator Allan G. Thurman died at his home in 
Columbus, O., December 12th, at the age of eighty-two. 
He had been failing for some time, but was not seri- 
ously sick until aday or two before his death. 


. .-Chief-Justice Snodgrass, of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, shot a prominent lawyer in Chattanooga, December 
16th. The lawyer was seriously but not fatally wounded. 


....The Republican National Committee has selected 
St. Louis as the place for holding the National Conveution 
on June 16th, and the call has already beea issued. 


....The Red Cross Society has decided to take charge of 
the relief work in Turkey, and Miss Clara Barton will go 
to superintend it. 


FOREIGN. 


....The most important news from Turkey is of the ex- 
tensive massacres in Cesarea, in which certainly 1,000 men 
were killed, and of widespread destruction of property. 
There is this in addition to what has occurred elsewhere, 
shat there was the most horrible mutilation of bodies. 
Letters, also, have been recaived from Harpfiit giving 
further details as to the attack upon the missionaries’ 
houses. The first attack was on November 10th by a few 
Kurds who were easily driven off. Onthe next day there 
was a conference at which the Turkish officers were pres- 
sent. Afterward the soldiers withdrew, and the Kurds 
and Turks came on with no interference from the troops. 
The Armenian school was fired first, and then the greater 
part of the Christians’ quarter. The missionaries took 
refuge in the girls’ school, which was afterward attacked, 
and the heuse of the Rev. Mr. Allen was burned and the 
school set on fire, the missionaries gathering in the yard. 
Dr. Barnum spoke to the military commander, who sent 
soldiers, and then the missionaries went into the college 
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building, receiving some fire from the Turks. After they 
went into the building the officers sent for them to come 

out, but they refused. There was one officer, a Circassian, 
whoacted as if he meant todosomething. He called back 

the soldiers and helped the missionaries fight with the fire 

engine for three days, during which they saved the houses 

of President Gates and Dr. Barnum, the normal school and 

the college building. All the houses were plundered, and 

the soldiers made no attempt to stop it. The mission- 
aries were stripped of everything bat the clothes they 

wore, but none were wounded or killed. The Turks were 
much disappointed that any of the missionary buildings 

were spared, aud were bitter in their determiaation 

to kill Dr. Barnum. The officials said that they 
could not protect the missionaries, but were told that they 
would not leave the building; if it were fired they would 

die init. All the Christian villages and Christian quar- 
ters of villages in the city and the plain have been burned. 

In the city itself sixty Christiaus fled to a church and were 

permitted to believe themselves secure, but suddenly the 
doors were blown in and they were drawn out one by one 
and killed either by shooting or stabbing. The first vic- 
tim was the Protestant pastor, who, as he was dragged 
out, bade the others if they had to die todie as Christians. 
Some in their terror offered to accept Islam, but were 
dragged out and killed all the same. The situation in Van 
and Trebizond is most deplorable. In Harpfit, four bun- 
dred persons are gathered in the colleges depending upon 
the missionaries for food. In Constantinople there wasa 
gr-at panic, occasioned by a quarrel between two Arme- 
nians, which, however, resulted inno harm. ‘Tnetension, 
however, in the city is described as fearful. The firmans 
for the extra guardships have been given and four guard- 
sbips, English, Italian, Austrian and French, have gone 
up; otherwise, however, there has bzen no special change. 
Said Pasha has left the Eaglish Embassy and gone to his 
home. The Turkish Government coatinues to spread the 
most atrocious lies with regard to the situation. Letters 
from Mardin, Mosul and Syria, describe the situation in 
all of those places us extremely dangerous. Brusa alone 
appears to have no disturbance. The news from Zeitfia 
iudicates that the Turkish troops are hemming in the 
Armenians, who will be entirely massacred. 


...» Lhesituation in Germany grows worse. TheEmperor 
has accepted the resignation of the Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, and bss thus far acknowledged the influence 
of the Socialist Party. Tue same party has gained another 
advance in the adoption by the Reichstag, without debate, 
of a resolution suspending during the present session of 

ne Coamber, all legal actions against Herr Liebknecht and 
other Socialist members of the Reichstag. On the otber 
hand, the Cabinet Council, with the concurrence of all the 
ministers, has decided to continue the campaign against 
Socialists upon the basis of the common law. 


...-The annaal Congress of the National Agricultural 
Union of England met last week, and was attended by a 
large number of Conservative peers and Members of Par- 
liament. It was unanimously resolved to form an agricul- 
tural pariy in Parliament, to relieve the pressure of unfair 
tuxatiou in the land and to protect home products against 
fraudulent competition. Mr. Lowther presided at a public 
conference the next day, in which he said that the object 
was the establishment of the system of protectiun. 


....News from Abyssinia speaks of the massacre of a 
body of Italian troops by the Abyssinians. According to 
the statements there are over 100,000 Abgssinians in the 
field. They have invaded the Tigre country, and are be- 
sieging the Italian posts. Additional troops are called for 
from Italy, and there is very great enthusiasm in the car- 
rying on of the war. According to reports the Abyssinians 
are led by a Russian officer. 


.... eports from Madagascar by way of Paris state that 
a mob of 6,000 Hovas had attacked and destroyed a Chris- 
tian mission, but that the missionaries escaped unharmed. 
A force of-French troops was dispatched to the scene to 
quiet the disturbance, and it was said that all Europeans 
were ordered to the capital as a measure of safety. 


...-In Spain the situation grows increasingly difficult. 
Members of the late Ministry took part in a demonstration 
denouncing the Municipal Council at Madrid; and, as a 
consequence, firstthe Ministers of Justice and Public Works 
and then the entire Cabinet resigned. 


....A dispatch to London says that Chinese officials re- 
sumed possession of Purt Arthur December 12th. There 
are also reports to the effect that the Powers have de- 
manded the retirement of Japanese from Korea. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON stated a fact very neatly in a recent 
missionary address when he said that some people try to prove 
from the works of God that there is no God, and to prove from 
the Word of God that God has no Word.—Canada Presbyterian. 





...eKbhe bane of Judaism in America is the universal lack of 
personal consecration to the services of religion. A doctrine 
which manifests itself only in the payment of a stipulated 
annual contribution which is measured exclusively by the mor ey 
standard is no devotion at all.—Jewish Voice. 


_... American agriculture, after feeding itself last year, and all 
the towns. villages and cities of the United States, has also sold 
in the outside world’s markets more than $500,000,000 worth of 
products. So the farmers of the United States have furnished 
69.68 per cent. of the value of all the exports during the year 
1893.—SECRETARY AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


....The religion of the simple accords with that of the philoso- 
phers. Here is salvation; there the reason that assures 


it. . . . Joinville, recounting the death of his chaplain who 
suddenly stopped while singing the mass, then took it up again, 
and gave his last sigh as he ended, touches me as much as Wag- 
ner, in the last act of “ Tristan and Isolie,” rejecting Schopen- 
hauer all at once, with his pessimism and his pedantic preju- 
dices, to intone a sublime song to immortality.—M. REBELL, in 
Revue Encyclopédique. . 
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THE WORD MADE FLESH. 

‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
This is the way tbat Jobn, the Beloved Disciple, an- 
nounces the coming of Jesus, the Christ. God had a 
revelation to make to us, and he made it in the person 
of his Son. He was the Divine Logos who was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and whose *‘ glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,” was seen by John 
and the rest of the disciples, 

When one nation has something important to say to 
another nation it usually does so through its ambassador. 
That ambassador is a man of high distinction, repre- 
senting in his person the sovereign power, dignity and 
authority of the Government which commissioned him. 
In his official acts he stands in the place of the Presi- 
dent or King, and the army and navy of his country 
may be called to enforce his demands. But his mission 
is one of good will and peace. He seeks not to bring 
about war, but to increase the ties of friendship between 
his oWn nation and the nation to which he is accredited ; 
to remove misunderstanding, and, if there be alienation 
in feeling, to effect a reconciliation. 

Christ was more than an ambassador in person. He 
was the Son of the King. He was not a subordinate 
raised by appointment to a high position, He existed 
before the world was, and made all things, and without 
him was not made anything that was made. He was 
the Son of God made flesh. He stepped down from the 
throne. He was the ambassador of God come to a world 
of unrepentant rebels to bring usa message of infinite 
love. This was the burden of the angelic song heard 
on the plains of Bethlehem at the Advent: “ Peace 
on earth, good will to men”; and it was the bur- 
den of the life and teachings of the Christ. He was 
made flesh that he might get near to us, that he might 
partake of our nature and convince us of the love of God 
and his intense desire that none of us should perish, but 
that all should have everlasting life. The Word was a 
word of life and hope and love. It was God’s Word, 


and God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, 
Ambassadors sometimes carry consternation into the 
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courts of other natiors by words which mean war. The 


mission of Christ was pre-eminently one of peace. He 
did not come to annul the law under which the whole 
race lay condemned, but to fulfil it; not to demand of 
us a debt we could not pay, but to ransom us and show 
us how to be free. He made us understand God’s doc- 
trine of forgiveness, and that there is a sovereign remedy 
for sin. 

From the court of Heaven he came to us in great hu- 
mility. An infant born of a virgin mother, raising his 
tirst infantile cry among the beasts of the stall; a boy 
obedient to his parents, but ) earning to be about his Fa- 
ther’s business ; a young man, working at the trade of a 
carpenter; a man baptiz-d of Juhn the Baptist and 
entering upon his ministry; a teacher of new doc- 
trines, suffering the scorn of men and the agony and 
ignominy of crucifixion ; a risen Savior triumphant over 
death—such was the life of the Word made flesh—a life 
which John pronounces, despite its pains and final pas 
sion, one of glory. The world s¢es this glory at the dis- 
tance of nineteen centuries and joyfully admits that the 
Word was ‘full of grace and truth.” 

The measure of joy and peace and hope and faith 
which the sons of men enjoy is due to that far-off event 
in Bethlehem of Judea, which brought the Word to men 
in their own flesh and made God and the race at one by 
the ministry of reconciliation. All bail to the child 
Jesus, our second Adam, who restores the hope forfeited 
by the first Adam! 


_ 


THE DUTY OF OUR GOVERNMENT IN TUR- 
KEY, 


We congratulate the Montreal Daily Witness on ap- 
proaching the completion of fifty years of honorable ex- 
istence, during which it bas, to the best of its large abil. 
ity, defended truth and righteousness. In a late issue it 
replies to THE INDEPENDENT, quoting from our clumns 
our appeal to England to protect the ‘Armenians against 
Turkish oppression. It says: 

‘** All this while the United States is the only country of 
whose influence no other country is jealous, and that is 
free to act; and the only one that, through the outrages 
on her missionaries, has a distinct quarrel.” 





This is worth considering, and we are considering it. 

But if we appeal first to Eogland, it is because it would 
be impertinent for us to offer to interfere until England 
has declined to do her duty. By the treaty of Berlin the 
powers agreed to protect the integrity of Turkey, and it 
is made the special duty of England to protect the Chris- 
tians of Turkey and see the Porte does not massacre or 
oppressthem. Politically we are outsiders. We are not 
parties to that treaty. A special power, and that power 
Great Britain, bas this responsibility; and if we ask Lord 
Salisbury to do his duty it is because he took that duty 
upon Great Britain, and so upon himeelf, he being Prime 
Minister. 

If, now, he refuses to do this duty, or if Russia tells 
him he need not, from some fear that Eogland will gain 
some political advantage, or because, as appears to be 
the case, in any interference of Great Britain and the 
other Powers, Russia will fail to get possession of Con- 
stantinople, oras big a slice of Turkey as she wants, then 
it may be that Great Britain, having failed to do, or to be 
able to do, her duty, that duty may fall to the United 
States. 

1t looks, at present, as if Great Britain were the only 
one of the six signatory powers that really is influenced 
by any feeling of sympathy and really wishes to do any- 
thing to protect the persecuted Christians. Germany 
holds back as indifferent a3 in the time of Bulgaria’s 
agony. Austria is dominated by Germany. Italy is too 
isolated and too occupied with her Abyssinia war to do 
anything by herself. France waits as a humble lackey 
on the will of Russia, and Russia is not ready. Interven- 
tion is very likely to mean partition. The powers that 
intervene have got to hold territory, and may not give it 
up. To protect the Armenians of Eastern Turkey Rus- 

sia must send an army to Erzrim and Van, and France. 

Austria, Italy, Germany and England their armies and 

navies to Constantinople and the Mediterranean coast. 

Russia would thus hold a big piece of territory along the 

Black Sea, perhaps down to the Persian Gulf; but that 

would not satisfy her. She means to have Constantino- 

pleand Jerusalem. She regards herself as the successor 

of the Greek Empire as well as of the Greek Church, 
and to her, therefore, must come the old capital of Con- 
stantine and holy city of Helena. An intervention of 
England and the other powers might put off indefinitely 
the accomplishment of this purpose. She will do noth- 
ing and allow nothing which will interfere with her 
‘‘manifest destiny.” The pear, when ripe, will fall, she 
thinks, into her lap, and she does not want it plucked 
prematurely. Besides, Russia is now very busy with 
even more pressing issues in the far East. There has 
been a war between China and Japan, and the latter 
power has seized Korea and Chinese ports on which Rus- 
sia has cast a covetous eye. First Japan must be driven 
out of Korea and China, and a big part of Chinese ter- 
ritory must be acquired by Russia, and this will brook 
no delay. Therefore Russia will forbid and prevent 
England’s intervention in Turkey. Unless there be 
some massacre of Greeks, or some uprising of young 


Turksin Constantinople, or an insurrection and slaughter 
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in Jerusalem affecting Kussian interests there, it now 
seems as if Russia would block the way to any vigorous 
action by England or any other European power. 

If no European power does anything, then has the 
United States any duty? This is a very serious ques- 
tion which we commend to the most careful attention 
of President Cleveland and Secretary Olney. As our 
Montreal contemporary has said, the United States is 
the only country of whose influence no other country igs 
jealous, and which is thus perfectly free to act ; while at 
the same time it is the only one which, through the out- 
rages on her citizens, has a distinct quarrel. These out. 
ragés on our citizens are already of such a magnitude 
that they justify and demand our interference, not for 
any territorial aggrandizement or any political purpose, 
but simply in the long line of our action for the protec- 
tion of our people abroad. Large amounts of American 
property have been destroyed ; our citizens are now 
practically prisoners in such of their houses as have not 
been burned, their homes have been sacked, and they 
are in daily danger of their lives. It is a duty of our 
Government to see that they are protected. We have 
hitherto depended very much on England to do it; now 
we must depend on ourselves. We have blustered and 
we have threatened the Porte, and this has done no good. 
Against our warnings our buildings have been destroyed 
at Harpfit and Marash and elsewhere, and it is time for 
us to do something. 

But this is not all. Turkey is, by the consent of all 
Christendom in its dealing with her, a semi-barbarous 
power. No strong civilized power should allow a bar- 
barous people to murder its citizens; and least of 
all can Christian nations stand still and see tens of thou- 
sands of subject Christians made martyrs because they 
believe in the same Savior whom we honor. We are 
brethren, as Coristians; more than that, we are all 
brethren as human beings, and we have brotherly duties 
to our fellow-men. We may not be a proud, vain, 
selfish, overbearing, grasping nation among weaker 
nations, but we have some duty in the policing of the 
world and the putting down of piracy and maszacre. 
Perhaps the time has come—we think it has—for us to 
wait no longer for the European powers to act. We be- 
lieve that if we should send our strongest force to the 
ports of the Mediterranean, perhaps to Constantinople 
itself, or if we should send a thousand or more soldiers 
or marines as a police force to protect our citizens and 
our property in Adana, Tarsus and Marash, England, 
and Italy and Germany and Austria would be d: lighted 
to see it done, and the result would be immediately good. 
Are we not ready for it? Shall we not protect our citi- 
zens and our property, which Turkey cannot protect? 
In doing this we shall take no part in the political affairs 
of the Old World, and—if anybody worries about it—we 
shall not in any way impair our Monroe Doctrine. 


JINGOISM. 


THE word is of British origin and comes from a Lon- 

don music hall song, which had the refrain : 
* We don’t want to fight, 

But, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, 

We've got the money. too.” , 
The word indicates a spirit and policy quite prevalent in 
Great Britain, very characteristic of France, too much 
observed in Germany, and far from unusual in the United 
S-ates. It is confined to no nationality, but is to be ex- 
pected wherever there is a nation strong, jealous of her 
rights and quick to express a popular passion. 

The meaning of jingoism is patriotism writ large, writ 
too large. It indicates a desire to maintain the honor 
and glory of one’s country, not simply by fair means, 
but by foul means as well. It is the sentiment which 
we call selfishness in an individual, the sentiment which 
makes one desirous to get wealth or honor without re- 
gard to others, even by trampling upon their rights. A 
jingo in politics is one who has a great deal to say about 
the glory of the nation, and thinks very little about the 
duties of the nation, who is ‘willing to carry a point for 
what seems to be the glory of the nation, or its strength 
or success, by browbeating and crowding other nations 
with threat of war, especially if they are weaker. It 
never stops to ask what is the justice of a cause, but 
only what is the interest of one’s country, Jingoism 
loves the country no more than patriotism does, prob 
ably not so much, but it is noisier, more blatant ; not 
more ready to die, but more ready to talk ; quick to get 
into a quarrel, quick to assume that our side of a quarrel 
is right, and unwilling to wait for explanation or apol- 
ogy. The jingo is ready to take every means to extend 
the territory of his country, no matter at what expense 
of blood or treasure or right. He is an Orlando Furioso 
when he is not a Don Quixote or a Falstaff. 

A man is not a jingo because he desires to have the 
territory of his country enlarged and its iofluence ex- 
tended. He may desire it because he believes it may be 
better for the territory annexed as well as for his ow? 
country; he may be actuated by the purest patriotic 
motives, the most unselfish, the most benevolent. But 
in that case he wishes the extension of territory by 
righteous means. He may be reaiy to goto war, but he 

does not love war ; he detests it, and will only go whed 


driven to it. The patriot sees no glory in war except it 
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be a righteous war. Success in an unrighteous war is a 
disgrace. He can repeat with John Quincy Adams : 
“ And say not thou, My country right or wrong, 

Nor shed thy blood for an unhallowed cause. 

If then thy country trample on the right, 

Furl up her banners and avert thy sight.” 
But there are righteous wars, wars of defense, wars of 
protection, and one can engage in such wars and be no 
jingo. - 

It is not jingoism to be earnest to protect one’s citizens 
against abuse by a foreign power. It would be jingoism 
to hasten to do it before the facts were known; but 
when the facts are known and it is clear that the citi- 
zens of 2 nation have been injured or killed it is right 
to require reparation by force if necessary. Especially 
is this true in fhe case of a barbarous power that will not 
listen to argument or cannot give protection. If Turkey 
cannot protect our American citizens residing in her em- 
pire it would not be jingoism for us to protect them by 
nomatter what exercise of force. 

Neither is it jingoism to put down a bloody barbarism 
that is perpetrating massacre anywhere. The English 
were not jingoes when they dethroned King Thebaw ; the 
leaders of the Crusades were not jingoes, for what they 
did was with no view of the extension of national power. 
They believed they were engaged in the service of hu- 
manity and the protection of Christendom. If England 
should now step in and prevent the massacres in Turkey 
that would not be jingoism ; it would be humanity. 

We are glad to heara good deal said nowadays in con- 
demnation of jingoism. Everything of the sort that is 
said, so far as it does not misrepresent the facts by illus- 
trative examples, is healthy. But it is probable that 
there has never been a period in the history of our 
country, or in the history of Great Britain, when there 
was as little jingoism as there is at the present time. It is 
noticeable how unwilling England is now to enter upon 
any war for the purpose of territorial expansion. The 
United States could not possibly be persuaded to lift a fin- 
ger to secure possession of Canada or Cubaagainst the will 
of the people. If the jingo spirit were rampant now we 
should be rushing in to help the Cuban insurgents ; but 
it would impossible to get from any representative body 
anything more than academic expressions of sympathy. 
The great complaint which the annexationists in Canada 
make of the United States-is that we have no jingoism 
among us. The absence of this spirit was notable in the 
discussion of the Hawaiian revolution. While the over- 
whelming sentiment of the country favored annexa- 
tion, no one wished to hasten the matter if there 
were any question as to the real desire of the people ; 
the only question was, whether such was their 
desire. We may say that jingoism was responsible for 
the Mexican War, and that it was the rebuke of that 
spirit, before the word was invented, which gives all its 
point to the Biglow Letters of that period. But the issue 
of our own Civil War, the destruction of slavery and the 
growth of a sounder Christian principle have made jin- 
goism very unpopular, Once in a while utterance is 
given to it by some man like Senator Chandler, or by 
some Irish-American statesman who hates England 
more than he loves America ; but the great mass of the 
people laugh at it and no one takes it seriously. Ac- 
cordingly, we have a contempt for the chaplain who 
prays that we may be quick to resent insults to our 
nation, and we laugh atthe Representative who mouths 
it out that ours is the proudest nation on the face of the 
earth. There is more danger that we shall be slow to do 
our full duty to our citizens in other lands and to show 
Christian sympathy to those who suffer from barbarous 
oppression, than there is that we shall be quick to pro- 
voke war for no higher purpose than national glory. 


ip 
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THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


THERE is much less public discussion of this great sub- 
ject than there was a few years ago. The reason is that 
public opposition toit has practically ceased. No man vf 
standing in city, State or nation, ventures to lift his voice 
against it. It has made its way against the opposition of 
place hunters and place dealers, and has become an in- 
tegral part of the settled policy of civil administration 
without regardto party. The principle having been thus 
accepted, the discussions which used to occur in Congress 
and in the public press are no longer in order. Public 
opinion has settled the question, and no one in Congress 
has now the temerity to assault the system, even indi- 
rectly, by proposing to omit the annual appropriation to 
the Civil Service Commission. 

It has beena great and wonderful victory—this victory 
over the spoils policy which offered public office as a 
reward for party service, and made the President, the 
heads of departments, Senators and Rz-presentatives 
party almoners to give places to the hungriest and most 
importunate party beggars. It is avictory.which means 
purer politics, better government and a higher patriot- 
ism. Perhaps we do not make enough of the moral siz- 
nificance of this triumph, nor give due credit to tho-e 
faithful men who have fought its battles, with steady 
faith in its ultimate success, through storms of ridicule 
and obloquy. They were ‘‘ cranks” and ‘‘ crazy reform- 
ers” at the beginning of their crusade ; now they have 
come to be regarded as wise and patriotic leaders and 
public benefactors. 
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Gradually the system is being extended at Washing- 
ton so as to include, most of our public servants. It is 
to the credit of the present Administration that the rule 
of competition, which makes competency rather than 
partisanship a passport to office, and efficiency the best 
recommendation for continuance in office, has been ex- 
tended to include 12,500 additional positions, so that a 
large proportion of the offices of trust under the United 
States Government are now subject to the non-partisan 
rule of the civilservice. The next great reform will be the 
placing of the post offices in the same list. The proceed- 
ings in the office of the Postmaster-General under recent 
Administrations in the distribution of these offices has 
been a public scandal. The man who has been in 
charge of this distribution has been termed the 
‘“‘headsman” of the Administration, and he has pro- 
ceeded as tho these offices were established, not for 
the benefit of the general public but for the reward of 
faithful partisans. 

President Schurz, of the Civil Service Keform League, 
in his annual address, refers to the victories of the Re- 
form with great satisfaction, and points to the advance 
that bas been made the past year in securing a better 
and purer civil service in States and municipalities. The 
new Constitution of the State of New York embodies the 
principle of the competitive system, and in time the 
trail of the spoils system will be lost in the public service 
of the State. There is a widespread demand among our 
best citizens for the application of the n..a-partisan prin- 
ciple to municipalities, so that our city governments 
should be run on business principles and not for the ben- 
efit of political bosses and their henchmen, This is a 
reform of great magnitude, and it cannot be accom- 
plished in a day or in a year; but if those who have in- 
fluence with the public are as faithful in advocating the 
claims of the new movement as the friends of civil 
service have been, the days of municipal rings and 
municipal corruption will soon be of the past. - 

.But how is it that bossism seems still to flourish as in 
these days of civil service reform as before the reform 
was instituted? We have State bosses, we have national 
bosses, we have county bosses, and municipal bosses. We 
have recently witnessed a determined, effort to overthrow 
a State boss, and have seen its failure. A struggle has 
been going on in this city to rid the Republican Party of 
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them with full statistical tables for 1895. As this is the 
fifth year since the census, it will be interesting tosee how 
much the Churches have grown. These statisties, it 
should be remembered, are not yathered by any other 
newspaper, secular or religious. 


IT was a surprise to nearly every one who knew him 
when, shortly before his death, the late Professor Romanes, 
of Oxford, one of the two most distinguished defenders of 
the evolution theory in England, and perhaps the most 
thoroughgoing of allthe scientific opponents of Christian 
faith, returned to that faith which, in his young manhood, 
he had rejected. We get from an interesting article in 
The Congregationalist a glimpse into Professor Romanes’s 
inner history for the last five years before his death ; and 
one corner at least of the curtain is lifted, which shows us 
how he was struggling and how he was led out of the dark 
ness and unrest of unbelief. He had conceived an admira 
tion for the scientific skill of the Rev. J. T. Gulick, the son 
of a Sandwich Island missionary, and author of important 
investigations on the mollusca of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Ono Christmas Day of 1890, Professor Romanes wrote to 
Mr. Gulick, who was then a missionary of the American 
Board in Japan, saying that for a long time he had been 
meditating about the possibility of asking a question 
which he feared might seem impertinent, but on this 
Christmas Day he could not avoid doing it; that the ques- 
tion was not asked from curiosity, but for his own benefit. 
It was: 


* How is it that you have retained your Christian belief in the 
midst of your scientific researches? Looking at your lifeI feel 
that you have done so conscientiously, and looking at your logic 
1 know that you have not done so without due consideration.” 
He confessed that his life had yearsago been “‘ shattered ”’ 
by what he would call ‘‘ the overbearing shocks of ration- 
alism,”’ and therefore he wished to know how Mr. Gulick 
viewed the matter. It certainly is interesting to see the 
distinguished Oxford professor seeking this light from the 
humble American missionary in Japan. Theanswer which 
he received will appear in the January Bibliotheca Sacra. 
The correspondence iaodicates that Professor Romaues’s 
change of view was not a sudden one, but the result of 
much thought, and, doubtless, of correspondence and con- 
versations with others besides Mr. Gulick. 

FATHER FEBDINAND KITTELL was formerly Chancellor 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Pittsburg, which means 
that he was the right-hand man of the bishop, second in 


the one-man power, and the outcome seems to be de-- authority to bim. He writes a letter to the Scranton 


cidedly to the advantage of the local boss. These signs 
are discouraging ; but there are some favorable indica- 
tions. The pecple of Maryland have risen and over- 
thrown their bosses both in the State and in the city of 
Baltimore, and the recent elections in New York State 
have sealed the fate of certain Democratic bosses. A 
few years ago Senator Gorman and Senator Hill seemed 
to be invincible. Now they are both thoroughly beaten, 
completely overthrown. This shows that it is safe to 
put your trust in the people. Once get them aroused to 
the importance of putting down bossism, and they will 
go to the polls and doit with alacrity and completeness. 
Truth is as mighty and as certain to triumph in the end 
in goveramental affairs as in science or religion or his- 
tory, and it needs no better field than that which a free 
Republic gives it. : 


»— 


Editorial Uotes. 


THIs, our Christmas number, requires eight extra pages 
and a cover. The poems by Bliss Carman, Grace Green- 
wood, Bishop Doane and Kate W. Patch are all about the 
day, while that by Minnie Irving recalls Forefathers’ Day. 
The stories by Ralph G, Taber and Ruth Hall and J. L. 
Harbour are also Christmas tales. The Rev. James M. 
Whiton gives a Christmas meditation; the Rev. Irving 
Allen tells of Christmas in the old time and new; Dr. 
R. M. Patterson suggests the lessons of the manger ; Gail- 
lard Heat recounts the Christmis experiences of early 
Jamestown ; Gail Hamilton asks whether we shall forget 
Mrs. Maybrick in prison; Dr. H. K. Carroll discusses the 
Negro in his relations to the Church; President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, treats of what is the really happy 
life; Dr. Clark, President of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, describes the treatment of Christians in Turkey ; 
Dean Farrar has an interesting homily on the duty of the 
young man in his home; Janet Jeonings provides the 
Washington letter; Miss Walker tells of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds; Mr. Stevenson gives an account of the celebration 
ofthe 150th anniversary of Beethoven’s birth and of the 
first production of Massenet’s new opera “The Navarraise”’; 
William T. Ellis tells of the revival movement of the 
Endeavor societies ; Mrs. Luther D. Wishard writes about 
the Student Volunteer mvvement in Scandinavia; Dr. 
George R. Leavitt has an account of the missions in 
Damascus: Prof. James A. Craig describes the religious 
ideas of the Babylonians ; and E. F. Powell, Dr. George G. 
Groff and C. S. Plumb supply agricultural notes. 





Our readers may expect a full Review of the Year 1895 
in our issue of January 24, 1895. We shall give brief arti- 
cles by representatives of the various denominations, sum- 


Index in reference to the brewery of the St. Vincent’s 
Benedictine Arch-Abbey at Beatty, Penn. He has been in- 
vestigating their output. He says they claim not to make 
a great deal of beer, but that they are compelled to sell a 
certain amount so as to pay the revenue tax. A few 
years ago they actually stopped the sale of it, but con- 
tinued to brew for their own use without paying any tax. 
The commissioner caught on to the scheme ani mulcted 

them for over two thousand dollars for arrears of taxes; 

thereupon they resumed the sale. Father Kitte'l says 

that they make at least fifty barrels on an average each 

week—not a very large amount as breweries go—and pay 

a revenue tax of $2,405, and do a business of $20,000 a 

year. They sell beer simply so that they may have the 

privilege of making it for themselves. They do not provide 
it for their students, but for their own members, who 
amount to 121 in all, priests, deacons and lay brothers, who, 
it is computed, would require about two barrels a day. 
The net profits of their sales are something like $10,000 a 
year. They are carrying on this business for that profit. 

One of their abbots in Chicago lately said that they know 

how to drink beer ‘‘ in a sensible and God-fearing way.’ 
Things are done somewhat mor: decently now than in the 
oid days, when, says a worthy gentleman who was reared 
in St. Vincent Abbey parish, the congregations on Sunday 
morning, after Mass, would “ crowd into their beer cellar, 
where old Dr. Engelbert was kept busy setting up the five- 
cent and ten-cent pitchers.” He says he has seen, at 
church picnics, from fifty to a hundred men drunk at one 
time, and from ten to fifteen fights going on during the 
day, and that ‘ we boys thought it was a mighty poor pic- 
nic unless we filled up with St. Vincent beer.” But this 
was forty years ago. The defense of the monks is that Pius 
IX gave express permission for the brewing and selling of 
the beer. That was long ago, and it is time that Leo XIII, 
or somebody else, should put a stop to it. 


THE question of impeaching Ambassador Bayard, which 
occupied a session of the House last week, is, of course, not 
a serious one. Nobody believes that he has been guilty of 
‘“‘high crimes and misdemeanors.’’ The terms of impeach- 
ment were doubtiess intended for use in bringing the 
matter before Congress as a privileged question, and to at- 
tract more general attention tothediscussion. Theoffense 
alleged against Mr. Bayard was committed in speeches de- 
livered in London in August last, and in Edinburgh in 
November, In his Edinburgh address he is reported to 
have said: 

“In his own country he had witnessed the insatiable growth 
of that form of State Socialism styled Protection, which he be- 
lieved had done more to foster class legislation and create in- 
equality of fortue, to corrupt public life, to banish men of inde- 
pendent mind and character from the public councils, to lower 
the tone of national representation, blunt public conscience, 
create false standards in the popular mind, to familiarize it with 
reliance upon State aid and guardianship in private affairs, di- 
vorce ethics from politics,and place politics upon the low level 
of a mercenary scramble, than any other single cause ” 

There was much more in the report of his speech in the 
nature of a severe criticism of the party of Protection 

There cau hardly be a question that Mr. Bayard did com- 
mit an offense against the American people, of whom he 


is the official representative to Great Britain. There are 


marizing the chief events of the year, and shall acco mpany few, indeed, in this country who do not admit that he was 


14 (1729) ; 


at least guilty ofan indi¢cretion. It was bad enough when 
Mr. Wilson, soon after the adoption of the Wilson Tariff 
Bill, went to London and at a banquet given him by Eng- 
lish admirers, arraigned those of his countrymen who be- 
lieve in Protection in much the same way that he bad done 
in the House at Washington and on the stump. But he 
was not an official representative of the Government—only 
a member of Congress, and everybody knew that he ap- 
peared as a partisan. Of course there was question as to 
the impropriety of an American airing American party 
differences before an English audience; but nobody felt 
disposed to criticise Mr. Wilson on anyother ground. But 
Mr. Bayard is the official representative, not of Mr. Cleve- 
land, nor of the Democratic Party, but of the Government 
of the United States. He happens to be a Democrat, 
and as a Democrat he shares, as is his unquestioned right, 
Mr. Cleveland’s view that a tariff should be levied 
for revenue only. But he was not sent to the Court of 
St. James to discuss questions of policy upon which 
his countrymen differ. It was a grave breach of 
official decorum to arraign a policy which has long been 
the national policy of the United States, and which is not 
likely to be permanently set aside. It matters not whether 
his own views were right or wrong. It was the propriety 
of an American ambassador expressing them in a foreign 
country that Americans were disposed to criticise. If Sir 
Julian Pauncefote were at some public dinuer in Wasb- 
ington to derounce the late Liberal Government of Great 
Britain forits Home Rule policy, he would be committing 
no greater offense against the Government which commis- 
sioned him than Mr. Bayard has done. It is simply amaz- 
ing that a man who has been in official life so long as 
Mr. Bayard, who has served as Secretary of State and 
instructed our foreign representatives to be cautious in 
conduct and speech, should put himself into such an ur- 
fortunate position, The English press speak very higbly 
of him, cordially recognize bis many excellent qualities ; 
but are forced to admit that they would not like to have the 
English representative at Washington do what he did. We 
presume that the outcome of the discussion in Congress 
will be a report from the committee censuring Mr. Bayard. 
That will, we imagine, be all that Congress will feel called 
upon todo. It is not likely that he will be recalled, but 
he may feel it necessary under the circumstances to resign. 


THE promises made by the Turkish Government of pro- 
tection for the American missionaries find their most 
startling comment in the facts as narrated in letters from 
Harpftt, Marash and elsewhere. These show that notonly 
did Government trcops share in the destruction of proper- 
ty andin attempts upon the lives of the missionaries, but 
that in so doing they acted under direct orders from their 
superiors. It is significant that the first word that came 
to the Americans in Constantinople as to the disturbances 
{n Aintab came through the Government clerks at the 
Porte in Constantinople, who said that the attack had 
been directed against the college and that it had been de- 
stroyed! In view of the rigid censorship of the press by 
the Turkish Government, the following translation of a 
paragraph in a Turkish paper published in Philippopolis 
is of great interest : 

* General satisfaction has been caused by the bringing to light 
of the seditious intention of the American missionaries, who, on 
the pretext of aiding, go about the villages of Anatolia, sowing 
the seeds of sedition which are in their minds; and we are glad 
to hear that the Imperial Government is taking energetic means 
to repress and drive away such masters of pernicious opinions.” 
There is, in fact, not the slightest doubt that this whole 
course of massacre and pillage has been carefully planned 
and carried out by the very man who gained such plaudits 
from this country for his gracious grant of an imperial 
iradé to the American College for Girls in Coustantinople. 
The latest news of the massacre in Cesarea and of the mar. 
tyrdoms in Harpfit isin the same line. There is no picture 
from ancient persecutions more thrilling than that of the 
Christians gathering in their church and then dragged 
forth to their death, led by their pastor, whocalled to them 
to die Jike Christians, while the Armenian sanctuary was 
turned into a mosque and the Protestant into a stable. 
And Europe and America stand by in this nineteenth cen- 
tury and lift not a finger to stop the carnage. 


WHILE attention is naturally turned chiefly to the 
events in Asia Minor and Northern Syria, it should not be 
forgotten that there are other sections in disturbance. In 
Arabia the troops of the Sultan are practically overwhelm- 
ed by the Arabs, and cannot even give safe conduct to the 
pilgrims to Mecca. Mesopotamia, too, isinturmoil. Let- 
ters have been received from the Presbyterian missionaries 
who went from Urumia to Mosul for the annual meeting 
of the mission, reporting their safe arrival in that city. 
They say, however, that the region is so disturbed that 
their return must be a matter of considerable danger. 
Mardin, on the southern border of the Mesopotamia plain, 
where there are few Armenians and fewer Turks, the Mos- 
lems being mostly of Kurdish and Arab origin, is practi- 
cally in a state of siege, and Syria is in ferment. A letter 
from Zahieh states that 4,000 of the Turkish reserves are 
encamped near by, and feeling very bitter agaiust all 
Christians and foreigners. All these facts show one thing 
—tbat the plea of Armenian revolution, put forth by the 
Turkish Government, is the purest nonsense; and for 
American Christians to speak in blame of them at such a 
time is scarcely less than crimiual. The fact simply is 
that tne Sultan is fighting for his life and his throne, and 
it makes very little difference to him at whom he strikes. 

CLARA BARTON, President of the Red Cross Society for 
the United States, has announced that the society will un- 
dertake to receive and distribute contributions and sup- 
plies for the sufferers in Turkey, the demands having been 
such that they could not be resisted. That settles the 
matter. An ideally good medium is provided, which Tur- 
key must respect, or endure the outspoken contempt of all 
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the other powers which have, with ber, accepted the Red 
Cross as the sacred medium of relief in all great calamities 
ef war or peace. Already churches dnd individuals have 
begun to collect funds. Last Sunday Dr. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, of Brooklyn, told bis congregation that he would 
make to them his first appeal and would repeat it later, 
and over three hundred dollars was received. Now is the 
time, next Sunday the day—the Sunday before Christmas 
—to take the first contribution ; and let every church do it, 
and send the money to the headquarters of the national 
committee, payable to Spencer Trask, No. 27 Pine Street, 
New York, and the funds will be distributed through the 
Red Cross. 


....We learn from college periodicals that the question 
of gowns is again being discussed for the commencement 
exercises of 96. Most of the colleges are satisfied to let 
such frippery alone; but a few, while not opening their 
doors to women, are quite ready toadmit gowns. The close 
relation of all medieval customs is too evident to make 
this a trivial subject. Our colleges must learn to come in 
the fullest sense into the nineteenth century,even tohavea 
good outlook for the twentieth. Educators have questions 
before them most momentous. The place of the college in 
the educational system isslowly being readjusted. Looking 
backward is hardly the thing. American boys should bave 
no taste for parading in the toggery of the monksand their 
successors of the fifteenthcentury. College customs must 
not be suffered to get out of touch with the every-day life 
of the people. They are not called upon to make a dis- 
tinct class of scholars, but to lead an educated people in 
wise citizenship. Itis pleasant to note that there has this 
year been a marked decrease in rowdyism, hazing, aud 
other medieval customs that have characterized college 
life. 


....An active business manina far Westerncity sends 
us the following very pleasant note, which we take the lib- 
erty to print at just this season when so many are renew- 
ing their subscriptions : 

In 1859 two youug men of St. Louis, Mo., friends and room- 
mates, thinking it needful to have some religious weekly of their 
own, asked advice of their pastor, Dr. T. M. Post, as to what 
paper to take. With his characteristic deep interest in the 
young men of his flock, he inquired into the matter a little, and 
finally replied, with a warm hand clasp for each of us, “ Take 
"CHE LNDEPENDENT; you can always trust it.’ 

For a year or so its weekly visits helped and guided the two 
friends in those dark and troubled days, until, wasted by con- 
sumption, the elder of the two was called home in the spring of 
1860. 

The other, no longer young, looks into his INDEPENDENT of to- 
day and recalls with grateful remembrance the wise advice of the 
sainted pastor of thirty-five years ago. 

A constant reader of the paper ever since, he believes in and 
trusts it. May there be many pastors as wise as dear old Dr. 
Post, and many thousands of readers yet to receive pleasure and 
profit from Tae INDEPENDENT in the years to come, as has your 
friend and subscriber. 


... Hayward, the Minneapolis criminal who murdered 
a girl to get her money, and who bore bimself with such 
* nerve’ at the trial as to win the admiration of the re- 
porters, bas been executed. His remarkable indifference 
was maintained, we are told, to the last ; but evidently 
with the greatest effort. He got the idea that heywas a 
hero in the eye of the public, and he posed on the scaffold 
as he had done previously in the courtroom. He had just 
soul enough to confess the crime when he sawthat there 
was no hope of a reprieve, but not enough to show sorrow 
or remorse. A more loathsome object than this red handed 
murderer, stepping jauntily on the scaffold, loftily declar- 
ing that he had no use for religion, and speaking airily to 
his attendants, is not often seen in a jail yard. He had 
his vanity for courage, and it never forsook him. 


.... If we may believe the simultaneous statements of the 
Monday papers this week, a carefully planned movement 
is on foot for the organization of Irish-Americans into reg- 
iments under the direction of the secret organization 
known as the Clan-naGael. One regiment is already 
formed, and they talk about raising others in different 
parts of the country, these regiments not to be any part of 
the State militia, but to be independent of it, and to be 
ready for a war with England, or perbaps for a descent on 
Ireland. It isa part of the infinitely crazy nonsense which 
has made so much Irish politics futile and contemptible. 
Probably such irresponsible military organizations would 
not be allowed to carry arms. They certainly ought not 
to be, and they go far to justify the equally foolish 
ee" 


....This is the pleasant way in which The Catholic 
Union and Times, of Buffalo, receives an expression of 
ours on the Armenian massacres : 

“Oh for a year, a month, a day of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector of England !”"—/ndependent. : 

“ You can’t get even a minute of the wholesale and brutal mur- 

derer. The sea may give up its dead; but Hell never gives up its 
damned.” 
There is nothing so invincible as religious prejudice. 
Luther aud Cromwell, the two greatest champions of re- 
ligious and civil liberty deserved, with all their errors, 
better treatment than they generally receive from Catho- 
lics who have part in the liberty they achieved. 


...““ IT have already forbidden him, either in my own name or 
his, to write articles for the public newspapers, such as this, under 
penalty of further restrictions.” 


So writes “+ S.V. Ryan, Bishop of Buffalo,” in the 
last number of his official organ, of the Rev. George 
Zurcher, a Roman Catholic priest of Buffalo, who had ina 
Buffalo secular newspaper charged the Jesuits of that city 
falsely. says the Bishop, with having sold beer at their 
fair on Thanksgiving Day. Isthisafreecountry ? Father 
Zurcher represented Buffalo atthe meeting of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Association in this city last fall, and 
displayed the Catholic papers which published rum ad- 
vertisements, 
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....The rector of Trinity school, in this city, says it 
‘goes through his heart like the point of a dagger,” every 
time he hears parents say they don’t want their children 
to go to a Church college, but to Yale or Harvard. He 
thinks very badly of most of our colleges. He says: 

“The boys—in most instances the students are but boys—choose 
their subjects in most instances according to their fancy, almost 
always those which present the Jeast degree of difficulty, or ac. 
cording to the ability or popularity of the professor, utterly dis. 
regarding the relative value of the subjects from which they 
are at liberty to choose.” 

We judge that the parents know more about the colleges 
than he does. There are no such-colleges as he describes, 
Electives are very few, so long as they are ‘“‘ boys.” 


....The defeat of the Italians in Abyssinia is a serious 
reverse; and more serious is the report that the Abyssi- 
nians are advancing against the Italians with a hundred 
thousand men. Those Abyssinians are bitter fighters and 
have before now beaten small European armies. It is 
likely tobe a heavier task to conquer Ras Alula than the 
Italians may relish; but their colonial policy is probably a 
wise one, and it will have the support of England which 
gives permission for the Italian troops to march from 
Erythrea on Kassala, which is in the English sphere. Italy 
seems to be England’s best friend. 


..-We find the following in The Herald and Presbyter : 
“Our senior editor, in the enjoyment of his ordinary health, 
passed, on December 9th, into the eighty-sixth year of his age; 
O:tober 20th into the forty-second year of editorial work in this 
city; Octeber 8th into the fifty-seventh year of his married life, 
and September 27th into the fifty-ninth year of his ministry ; and 
his wife, August 16th, into the eighty-first year of her age.” 
Dr. J. G. Monfort deserves to be congratulated on these evi- 
dences of a long, useful and happy life. May the anniver- 
saries be multiplied to him. He is the senior in point of 
age of the proprietor of THE INDEPENDENT, but Mr, 
Bowen’s newspaper lifeis longer by some seven years. 


...-The Chicago thaumaturgist, who publishes the 
weekly Leaves of Healing, while disclaiming any power in 
himself to heal disease, is not so modest as he might wish 
to appear. His paper sings his greatness in manifold ways, 
and gives his picture so often as to suggest a fear that the 
lines of his countenance might be forgotten. No doubt he 
is a great man in his own estimation; but it is wearisome 
to have that estimate thrust so constantly before the pub- 
lic. Itisinevitable that one who claims to exercise such 
great powers should come to think more highly of himself 
than he ought. 


....Dr. S. A. Steel, editor of The Epwortn Era, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, complains that he has 
been misunderstood, and that his Northern critics do not 
explain that he was writing in the interests of the Negro. 
But he was not. It is not in the interests of any race or 
body of youth to say that hic, haec, hoc, will be their ruin, 
and that the African must be taught to ‘“‘ know his 
place,’”’ ‘‘ by those who will see that he does not get out of 
it.’ Such teaching is cruel, is barbaric, is Turkish. 


...It is a magnificent editorial which the Nashville 
Christian Advocate, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, gives in its last number, on lynching. Two Ne- 
groes in Tennessre had been convicted of criminal assault, 
and were violently taken from the sheriff and lynched. 
Our contemporary earnestly calls for sheriffs that will 
shoot, and does not weaken his case by talking about the 
provocation, nor urge that the wicked Negroes be taught 
to behavethemselves. Itis nobly said. 


....Tbe name of Allan G. Thurman seems a part of the 
remote past. He was a distinguished Democrat in war 
times, and his voice was most potent in the Senate in re- 
construction and subsequent times. He wasa pure man 
in political life, and his name used to have great power 
in evoking party enthusiasm. He was nominated for Vice 
President in 1888, and the red bandana was his sj mbol in 
the campaign. He died last week,and thus was severed 
another of the few remaining ties to the remote past. 


....It was part of a private letter to the editor from Gail 
Hamilton which we asked permission to publish in this 
week’s issue, that our readers might understand the in- 


tensity of feeling which coutrols those who have been en- 
gaged with our correspondent in the effort to secure the 
release of Mrs. Maybrick. They believe a terrible wrong 
was done to her, through the charge to the jury of a judge 
who was at the time approaching insanity. 


.... The Catholic Standard begins an editorial thus: 


**W- wonder what THE INDEPENDENT and all other believers 
in the Bible as the sole and only rule of faith think of a certain,” 
etc. 


When did THE INDEPENDENT ever say that the Bible is the 
sole and only rule of faith? We believe what our Lord 
said, that he would give his Spirit, “‘ which shall lead you 
into all truth.” We regard the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit as a rule of faith. 


....The gift of $1,000,000 to the Chicago University, by 
Miss Helen Culver, of Chicago, is the largest single gift 
that university has received, always excepting the princely 
gifts of Mr. Rockefeller. This gift assures a further 
conditional gift of a million from Mr. Rockefeller. It 
will go to science. 


...-[t is a college professor of Greek, and a well-known 
and representative man, who writes us for a missing copy 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and adds: 


I do not wish to be minus even one copy of this, the best and 
most ably edited journal in all this land. There is none com- 
parable to it, no, not one. 


-..-It is very becomingin the President of this Republic 
of Christian churches to be an example in the matter of 
Sunday observance. Mr. Cleveland could have chosen an- 
other day for his return with the spoils of his hunting ex- 
pedition than the National rest-day. 


....The National Republican Convention is called to 
meet in St. Louis, June 16th, 1896. It is more than likel 
that it will name the man who will succeed Mr. Cleveland. 


----Chief-Justice Snodgrass, of Tennessee, who last Mon- 
day shot a Caattanooga lawyer, ought not merely to be 
proceeded against criminally, but to be impétiched. 
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A WONDERFUL REVIVAL. 


BY WILLIAM T, ELLIS, 
AssociaTE EpiTok “THR GoLDEN RULE.” 


QUIETLY, pervasively and etfectively there has been 
spreading over the land, during the past few months, a re- 
markable revival of evangelistic effort and deepening of 
the spiritual life, that gives promise of a revolution in the 
character of the young people’s movement. This on- 
sweeping tide is especially wonderful because it has been 
directed by no great evangelist, no elaborate methods have 
been set in operation to extend it, and no one person has 
been at its head to give it a personality. Nevertheless, [ 
think that facts abundantly bear me out when I say that 
there has already been in active operation for some months 
one of the most powerful revivals of the century. 

This movement, which has come to be known as ‘the 
new endeavor,” was started two years ago on a small scale 
at the Pennsylvania Christian Eudeavor Convention at 
Readiog. One year later it was enlarged at the ‘* York 
94”? gathering of Penasylvania forces. The result in the 
conversion of souls and in the interest awakened among 
the young people was so marvelous that the Boston Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention was led to make this an impor- 
tant part of its proceedings, and President Clark stated 
on the closing night of that great gathering that history 
would record Boston ’95 as pre-eminently an evangelistic 
convention. 

At Boston more than two hundred meetings were held 
by bandsof Christian Eudeavor delegates from all parts 
of the country. These were in fifty five different placss— 
such as workshops, store<, wharves, missions, the jail, the 
almshouse, the open air, etc. The larger part of the serv- 
ices were in places where persons are employed, and bad 
been carefully arranged for in advance by the committee, 
The cousent of employers bad been secured and the work- 
ing people notifi-d. The E.ideavorers were formed into 
companirs of twenty-five, or thereabout, each company, 
as a rule,coming from adifferent State. By acareful 
system of arrangement the delegates were enrolled in an 
orderly manner for thisservice prior to their arrtval in 
Boston, songs, slips and leaflets were provided for the 
attendants at the meetings, an provision made for full 
and immediate reports tothe menin charge of the cam- 
paign. 

During the few days of the Boston Convention twenty 
thousand people were reached by these services, and five 
hundred and eighty five delegates, from more than a score 
of States, participated in the exercises. The meetings 
were not preaching services, inasmuch as they were con- 
ducted eatirely by the Eudeavorers, with trained workers 
at their head. They aimed chiefly and solely at theccnver- 
sion of the hearers. 

It is never possible to definitely record conversions. Cer- 
tainly hundreds of the people reached by these Gospel 
services professed to accept Christ, and still a greater 
number asked the prayers of the young people. As many 
as twenty persons in a single meeting took the decisive 
step of professing faith in Christ. 

Magnificent as is this showing, it is far from being the 
greatest result of these services. (Tnese meetings, by the 
wag, profoundly stirred the city toits very center, and ob- 
tained for the delegates, whose self-sacrifice was apparent, 
the respect of all classes. In every case but one, when 
they were mistaken for A. P. A adherents, the young peo- 
ple were welcomed and cordially heard.) The greatest, 
mo-t abiding and most far-reaching result was in the 
reflex influence of the meetings upon the Eudeavorers 
themselves. Thousands of young people were sent back to 
their own societies and churches, in all parts of the land, 
to tell the glad story of the Convention enthusiasm. This 
army of Endeavorers was given a taste of the joy of doing 
personal Gospel work, and naturally few were content with 
asimple taste. A month had not rolled around before re- 
ports began to come into headquarters of evangelistic 
bands, organized in local societies, and in local uaions, of 
services held for associate members and for the unreached 
classes, and soon, also, the annual conveations of the 
State Christian Endeavor unions began to assemble, and, 
almost without exception, they took up the Boston plan of 
evangelistic work, making this a chief feature of their 
gatherings. In some respects Pennsylvania surpassed its 
striking record of the previous year. Massachusetts wit- 
nessed Pentecostal times, Maine held thronged Gospel 
services, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Dela- 
ware, Iowa and many other States, jubilantly reported 
successful services of a nature similar to those that were 
80 blessed at Boston. California’s meeting, held shortly 
before the Boston Convention, was a magaificent evangel- 
istic effort. The harvest of redeemed ones has been beyond 
estimate, and, best of all, the evaagetistic spirit has been 
still more widely diffused, the responsibility for unsaved 
souls has been laid heavily upon the hearts of the young 
people, and the delegates have gone home to their individual 
Societies to continue the work so marvelously begun at 
these conventions. . . 

Local unions have taken up the campaign as their win- 
ter’s work. Onecase might be cited—that of York, Penn., 
where an organized evangelistic campaigu is being con- 
ducted by the Christian Eadeavor Union, with, of courso, 
the fullest sympathy and co-operation of tne pastors. In 
Single societies the results have been phenomenal. The 
Peesbyterian Endeavorens of Gienolden, Pena., tarillei by 
the experience of their delegates at Boston, appointed an 
evangelistic committee, and fifty conversions were the 
result of the first seven open-air meetings, The Methoiists, 
of Philadelphia, in their great revival in Armory Hill, 
adopted the Christian Eadeavor Convention plan of having 
evangelistic companies of trained young people. So the 
narrative might be continued to a great and glorious 
length. . 

4 single example of these services; one that I had the 
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privilege of attending, may serve to show the methods of 

the Endeavorers. Prior to the meeting of this State con- 

vention, the local committee had secured leaders for a 
number of evangelistic companies, and had arranged 

for places where services could be held. The compa- 
nies were formed on the way to the convention, 

or as soon as the sessions opened. At the noon 

hour of the first day of the Convention this cofhpany 

of which I write, assembled at an appointed place, 

a guide was provided from among the lozal Eadeavors, 

and fiftyor a hundred young people trudged for a mile or 

more across the city to the jail. Here they were expected, 

and the prisoners soon were gathered into the chapel with 

the company of young people ranged in front of them. A 

few of the bright Christian Eadeavor sungs were sung as 

for life, a short and appropriate passage of Scripture was 

read, and in a few word< the leader, a young man, told 

wao the visitors were, and how they had come to share 

their blessings with the friends assembled. Then for two 
or three minutes he presented Christ as the sin-atoning 
Lamb of God. When he ceased speaking the delegates 
took up the meeting, a score or more of earnest sentence 
prayers were: offered, aud many of the young people in a 
few words testified as to what the Savior had done for 
them. There was much singing of proper hymns during 

the service, and then, as the time for closing came, the 
leader asked that the visitors might be allowed to pray for 
such of the men as desired to find Christ. The prisoners 
had been very deeply affected, but no one was prepared to 
see the heads bowed, and the score of hands that went up 
sizaifying this reque-t. The way of life had been made 
very plain by the leiderand by the testimonies, so, with 
the assurance that Carist was willing to be an immediate 
Savior, a carefully worded request was made that all who 
had determined to forsake the world and accept Jesus at 
once, give a sign of their intention. Almost simultane- 
ously, and evidently with no regard to the action of their 
fellows, between ten and twenty of the mei uplifted their 
hands, It was a never-to-be-forgotten moment. The eyes 
that were filled with tears, and the voices waose utterances 
were choked with emotion, plainly told us, as we person- 
ally greeted tne prisoners, of the sincerity of this endeavor 
t> lead a new life. The many other meetings held this 
same day had similarly good news to report at the next 
session of the convention. 

The facts preach their own sermon. There is no need of 
dwelling on the significance of this uprising among the 
young people—a large part of the rank and file of the 
Christian Church—nor is it necessary to comment on the 
leavening power in the eutire Church of these tens of thou- 
sands of workers filled with the evangelizing spirit. So, 
likewise, the eagerness with which the Gospel story has in- 
variably been heard at these meetings portrays more forci- 
bly than words the beauty and magnetism of ‘Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.”” Were there space incident 
after incident could be related to show the avidity with 
which these services were desired by non-churchgoing peo- 
ple. They are a pathetic plea for more of the pure gospel 
of a living Christ. 

Coincident with this enlargement in evangelistic work 
has been the remarkable awakening of interest manifest in 
Christian Endeavor circles in the deeper spiritual life. I 
have to day gone through upward of fifty letters from that 
number of leading Christian Endeavor workers in every 
part of the land, and witbout exception they voice the need 
of more spiritual power in all their work, and their deter- 
mination to make it a chief thing in the societies over 
which they have been placed as advisers. Right in line 
with this outreaching after the bigher and better things of 
our religion is the World’s Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Chain, lately proposed by Dr. Clark, and already énrolling 
a membership of many hrndreds. The covenant suggested 
by Dr. Clark explains the plan: 

* Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, and realizing the untold 
blessing of fervent, united prayer, we, the individual links in 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Prayer Chain, covenant and 
agree to make it our practice to offer a petition for one another 
and for the cause of Christian Endeavor every day. We also 
promise to endeavor to bear in mind at the usual] time of our 
daily devotions the particular cause which is brought to the 
attention of the Prayer Chain each month as the object of our 
united petition.” 

With these stupendous facts before us, have we not 
authority to say that the Christian Church, through its 
young people, is on the eve of some great development in ag- 
gressive evangelizing work ‘‘ for Christ and the Church ’”’? 

Bosron, Mass. a 
THE SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN 

CON FERENCE. 


BY MRS. LUTHER D. WISHARD, 








THE Students’ Summer School for the promotion of 
spiritual life among students, which was inaugurated 
through the College Young Men’s Christian Association, 
at Mount Hermon, Mass., in 1886, has now become a regu- 
lar feature in student work, not only in our own country, 
but is anchoredin Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia and Japan. 

The genealogy of the school in each of these lands would 
make an interesting chapter in Church history, the way 
in which Scandinavia was led to organize the school being 
especially unique. When Japan’s first Summer school was 
held io 1889, a message of greeting was sent back to the 
Northfield Cooference, then in session. A copy of the 
cable was mailed to a stadent in Sweden, who was so 
stirred by the example of Japan’s first generation of Chris- 
tian students, that it was decided then to have a student’s 
conference in Scandinavia. In 1890, therefore, their first 
school was held with an attendance of 172 University men. 
Two years later their second one was held at Horten, on 
an old warship, lent them for the occasion. This year, 
1895. August 13th-18th, they come to Vadstena, a village 
in one of the oldest ports in Sweden; located near Gita 
Canal, on her greatest lake, Wettern. Here through the 
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enterprise of the leading secretary, Dr. Karl Fries, who 
instigated the first school, and the deep interest of Princé 
Bernadotte in the work, the old Vodstena castle was secured 
in which to hold the mecting. 

A more romantic spot could scarcely have been found in 
Scandinavia. The village dates back, at least, to the 
twelfth century, being the home of Saint Bridget, whose 
purity and consecration of purpose make her an interest- 
ing character in Sweden’s history, and worthier, than 
many another, a place in saint calendar. Practical in her 
piety, she instituted the lace industry, still pursued in 
almost every house and shopin the village. The castle 
itself is a monument to the Reformation, which swept 
Sweden in the sixteenth century, under Gustavus Vasa. 
He freely took the stones for it from a flourishing 
nunnery not far away, and building its walls high and 
thick, and surrounding it with a moat broad and deep, had 
inscribed over its doors the words in Latin, still plainly 
seen, ‘“ My help cometh from the Lord.’”’ It has long since 
ceased to serve asa fortress of defense, but has beeu kept 
in good repair; and with the addition of electric ligbts, 
cuisine necessaries and the fitting up of the old state 
chambers for the Conference guests, made an interesting 
hotel ana conference hall, Certainly a more representa- 
tive or significant body never assembled witbia these walls, 
however magnificent the pageantry which the castle’s 
palmier days have seen. 

More than two hundred were present, including a pum- 
ber of pastors aud university professors, with their wives. 
Students came from four universities and schools in 
Sweden, besides large delegations fcom Deumark, Norway 
and Finland. The German and British conferences, held a 
few days previous to this, sent each a delegate, and Secre- 
taries Luther D, Wishard and John R. Mott were present 
from America. The Scandiniviau student delegations 
were all distinguished by the various university caps, the 
Swedish white cap and the Norwegian black,with its heavy 
tassel predominating, of course, over the Vanish red and 
white, and the Finnish white and go'd. Among those who 
wore the Norwexi-»n black cap were five young women stu- 
dents, whose appearance in camp was a decided innovation, 
and who were watcbed quite as curiously and critically by 
tbe more conservative us were our American girls in the 
professional and coeducational schools a few years ago, 
altho they conducted themselves as modesily and decor- 
ously from an American standpoiot. 

Tne program differed in style from that of an American 
Students’ Conference, being mainly a presentation of the 
knotty theological questions which disturb the specula- 
tive Scandanavian students’ mind, with little discussion of 
the practical problems involved in aggressive personal 
work by so many students. However, it crew them more 
closely tegether to know that these same questions 
troubled the students of other universities as well as tbeir 
own, and deepened the fraternal spirit between Swede and 
Norwegian in whom the hostile political spisit ran so 
high a few months ago that such a conference would not 
have been possible but for the armistice now existing, and 
for the triumph of the heavenly kingdom over the earthly. 
It was a great point gained for the futureof these schools 
to secure the appointment of an executive committee of 
seven to carry forward the next conference. 

The crowning feature of the meeting, however, and the 
one for which the Vadstena Castle Conference will be fa- 
mous in the history of student Ciristian work, was the 
completion of the organization to be known as the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the object of which is to 
unite the students’ Christian movements of the world, to 
promote the evangelization and Christian activity of the 
studentworld. In this federation are already represented 
the Intercollegiate Movemeut of the United States and 
Canada, the British Students’ Christian Union, Germany’s 
Christian University work, and the Christian movements 
of the countries of Scandinavia and those among the stu- 
dents of foreign missionary lands. Dr. Karl Fries, of 
Stockholm, a talented scholar and earnest Christian 
worker, is the chairman of the fede:ation and alive to the 
possibilities of such a movement. 

That the spirit of the organization is aggressive and 
missionary is evidenced by the fact that while five of its 
committee members are engaged in the work of developing 
and extending Christian work among students in their 
home fields, one goes to Asia and another to Africa to ex- 
tend and strengtheu these bonds of student Christian fel- 
lowship and to promote a student volunteer movement for 
home missions in those continents which shall enlist the 
students in the evangelization of their people. Who can 
estimate the influence of this new ‘society of Jesus,” 
which goes out from these old castle walls panoplied 
with holy zeal, and aiming at nothing less than the cap- 
turing of the student centers of the world in the name of 
their great Leader ? 

VADSTENA, SWEDEN. 


-— 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ProF. JOHN MILEY, D.D., of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, author of a book on “ The Atonement,’ and of a 
“Systematic Theology,” died last week at Madison, N. J., 
at the age of 82. 








....Bishop Littlejohn, of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Long Island, celebrated his seventieth birthday 
last week. He has been in his present office since 1869, 
having one year previously declined an election to the 
bishopric of Central New York. 


...-Dr. Robert R. Booth, the Moderator of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (North), has re- 
sigued the pastorate of Rutger’s Riverside Church, in this 
city, on account of ill-health. He will, bowever, remain 
with the church as pastor emeritus. 


.-.eThere bave been various reports as to the probable 
retirement of Dr. Robert Coliyer from the active pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in this city. The 
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fact, however, is said to be that, owing to his increasing 
age—he is now seventy-two—he has felt that the best inter- 
ests of the church would be served by securing a colleague. 
The church, accordingly, has such a proposition under 
consideration. 


.--. The Florida St. Johns River Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, at its session at Pomona, December 11th 
and 12th, passed a resolution indorsing the position of the 
American Missionary Association’s school at Orange Park 
in resisting the law passed at the dictation of Superintend- 
ent Sheats, which attempts to control the work of private, 
as well as public schools in the matter of the attendance 
of white and colored pupils. 


--.-The semiannual meeting of the Trustees of the 
Christian Endeavor Society was held last week in Detroit. 
The report of the Secretary showed that there are now 42,- 
800 societies, with a membership of 2,568,000. The socie- 
tiesin this country number 34,392, and there are 3,185 in 
Canada, 8,000 in England, over 1,600 in Australia, and the 
remainder chiefly in missionary lands. The three weeks 
before the report closed showed enrollment of 133,115, and 
105 societies respectively. 


...-A comparative statement of the growth of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada shows that during twenty-five 
years the number of ministers and missionaries has in- 
creased from 470 to 1,225: the number of churches and 
stations from 830 to 2,708; of families from 38,000 to 98,000 ; 
members from 68,000 to 186,000 ; Sunday school pupils from 
54,000 to 150,000 ; receipts from church schemes from $59,000 
to $342,000: receipts from all purposes from $640,000 to $2,- 
170,000, and that the average receipts from the different 
schemes of the Church from each communicant has risen 
from 87 cents to $1.84. 


....It has been a standing charge against the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany that in proportion to her 
numerical strength she has not been satisfactorily repre- 
sented in the universities. The last Congress of Catholics, 
held in Munich, acknowledged the correctness of this 
charge, and began an agitation tohave it remedied. The 
latest university reports show that there is a marked im- 
provement in this direction ; while the number of Protes- 
tant theological students at the universities since 1889 has 
decreased from 4,779 to 3,112, the number of Roman Cath- 
olic students in this department has increased from 1,281 
to 1,505. 


....The monthly report of the American Board shows 
that the receipts for November were $48,624 against. $54, 762. 
The falling off is, however, entirely in legacies. The regu- 
lar donations show a gain during the month of $1,400: those 
for special objects of $500,000, and those for the debt of $8,000. 
The record for the three months is similar. The entire 
receipts have been $116,317 against $131,889. But here the 
falling off is entirely in legacies, which decreased $26,495. 
On the other hand regular donations increased $1,526, spe- 
cial donations $4,023, and donations for the debt $5,878. So 
that notwithstanding the heavy decrease in legacies the net 
loss is only $15,572. 


.... The Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, Dr. Charles R 
Baker, rector, has maintained for several years a circulat- 
ing library for the blind, perhaps the only onein the United 
States. The books are of two kinds: what is called the 
** New York point” and the “ full letter’’; the first for those 
whose touch is very sensitive, the second for the use of 
those who, owing to severe manual labor, havea less active 
touch. These books are expensive. Oliver Twist being 
printed in four volumes and costing four dollarsa volume. 
The books are called for from points as far away as Albany 
and Poughkeepsie and various places in New Jersey. The 
library has never lost a book. 


....There was an item ruvning through the papers a 
few weeks since to the effect that the First Presbyterian 
Church of Washington City had devised a somewhat novel 
plan of increasing its revenue. Anticipating the rush to 
hear Dr. Talmage they had decided to charge for singie 
seats at the evening service. Dr. Sunderland writes a let- 
terto The Presbyterian, in which he corrects this impres- 
sion. For manv years the church adopted the free pew 
system, but of late it had been decided to return to the 
principle of renting pews, and a large number had been so 
taken. Asa matter of fact, no pews or sittings are rented 
to any persons on any other terms than those which come 
in the holdings of the church members themselves. 


.... Official action was taken by the North Ohio Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, at its re- 
cent session in Springfield, in connection with the report 
of its committee on the state of the Church, as follows: 

**We most heartily commend and indorse the New York In- 
DEPENDENT for the noble Christian stand it has taken in de- 
fending all the rights of the Negro. 

* We denounce the Hon. Mr. Sheats, State Superintendent of 
Education and the Legislature of Florida, for their unjust dis- 
crimination, in public instruction, against the Negro. 

“ We plead with the people—the voters—of the State of South 
Carolina, in the formation of their State Constitution, to dea) 
justly with each and every man in the State without regard to 
race or color.” 


.... The Pope’s encyclical on the reunion of the Church 
has elicited a reply from the Patriarch and Holy Synod of 
Constantinople, who take the ground that they are always 
ready to receive any proposal of union on the simple condi- 
tion of the rejection of the innovations by the later centu- 
ries and the return to the teaching of the seven ecumenical 
councils. They complain that, instead of working for 
unity, the Pope and his priests have taken every means of 
increasing the divisions in the East, especially by the use 
of deceitful practices, ‘* sending to the East clergy wearing 
the dress of orthodox priests, and using many other deceit- 
ful and cunningly devised schemes for the success ef their 
proselytizing aim.”” They also state that if the Western 
Church can prove that they antedated the ninth century, 
the Eastern Church will drop the argument; otherwise, 
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the Eastern Catholic and Orthodox Church calls upon 
Western Christendom to return to its allegiance. 


..--Some time since Bishop Bonacum, of Nebraska, sus- 

pended two Roman Catholic priests for alleged rebellious 
action. After the suspension and excommunication of one 
of these they retained possession of the church, and in a 
civil suit the bishop was defeated. Father Murpby con- 
tinued to hold services, notwithstanding the installation 
of his successor, and most of the Roman Catholics in bis 
town attended his church. Ina circular letter from the 
Pope last week to the successor, the bishop warns the 
Catholics of the risks they run in attending Father 
Murphy’s church,and says that those who “ knowingly and 
wilfally bold communion in things spiritual with the said 
Murphy and Fitzgerald are excommunicated from the 
Church while living, and when dead shall be deprived 
of Christian burial.” He announces that he reserves abso- 
lution from this censure to himself, and quotes from a 
letter of Archbishop Satolli’s sustaining him in every 
point. 


..-.The receipts for the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, for the month of November, 
were $155,003, against $39,542 for the corresponding month of 
last year, and the receipts for seven months were $358,953, 
against $249,399. This marked gain of $115,461 for the 
month, and of $109,553 for the seven months is due chiefly 
to a special legacy ; the legacy account of the month being 
$77,070 against $6,949 for the corresponding month of last 
year. Making all allowances for this, however, there is 
manifest a great gain in other lines. Donations from the 
churches show a gain of $7,505; from Endeavor Societies 
of $4,403, and miscellaneous, $70,779. The only department 
showing a falling off for the seven months are the Woman’s 
Board, of $2,302, and the Sabbeth-schools $52. The month 
of November, however, shows a gain for both of these— 
the Woman’s Board of #8,022, and Sabbath-schools $680. 
The donations from churches in November showed a fall- 
ing off of $1,366. 


...-Recent developments, showing that even such bul- 
warks of conservatism as the Basel Mission Institute and 
the Theological Seminary of the Moravian Brethren have 
been tainted with the newer criticism has proved a genu- 
ine surprise to the Christian Church of Germany. It has 
become apparent that in both of these centers of pietistic 
thought, the teachers of theology have accepted quite a 
number of the newer views. As a result a lively contro- 
versy has begun in these circles on tbe merits and de- 
merits of biblical criticism and the possibility of permit- 
ting such views to be taught in these schools. At one 
German university, at least, the students have now an op- 
portunity to hear the old views defended, namely, at Tii- 
bingen. Dr. Ad. Zahn, of Stuttgart, probably the ablest 
protagonist of the traditional teachings in this regard in 
all Germany, is delivering in a public ball lectures on Old 
Testament criticism, which are fairly well attended by the 
student body. Dr. Zahn was refused the permission to 
lecture, but on that account would not give up his course. 


..--It will be remembered that about two vears ago the 
Pope issued an encyclical letteron the subject of the study 
of the Bible. This gave great encouragement at the time 
to many who felt that it would result in a wider study of 
the Bible by the priests, at least. and possibly by laymen 
in the Roman Catholic Church. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing the two years not a single new edition of the Bible or 
of any part of it has appeared under the auspices of the 
Church. There is one edition in three large volumes for 
sale costing twelve francs. There isan edition of the New 
Testament alone, printed in 1882 in Turin, costing four 
francs in paper cover, and there are two or three editions 
of Gospels alone somewhat cheaper, but still verv expen- 
sive. Itis stated that at the archiepiscopal bookstore at 
Milan, probably the largest in Italy, not a hundred copies 
of all these editions together are soldina year. It is inter- 
esting to contrast with this the last reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the National Bible Society 
of Scotland. The circulation of the two together was: 
Bibles, 7,662 ; Testaments, 16,926; portions, 165,065, making 
a total of 189,633, an increase of nearly 25,000 copies. 








Missions. 
MISSION WORK IN DAMASCUS.* 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D D. 








TEN days from Jerusalem, with a Sunday at Nazareth, 
and three days in crossing Anti-Lebanon, we entered 
Damascus on a Friday. We were a spectacle, a sug- 
gestion of Falstaff’s army, in the jaded steeds and the wear 
and stain and dust of camp and travel, and yet a brave 
sight, too, with our four palanquins in advance, each 
dressed with the American flag, and our hundred and five 
horses, mules and donkeys, and our two conductors and 
three dragomans, and fifty camp servants, and our party of 
thirty-three gentlemen and ladies, allin line, two and two. 
Camp life is delightfnl. It was pleasant, also, to be once 
more in a well-kept hotel. Damascus has an important 
place in biblical history, from the days of Eleazar, of Da- 
mascus, the steward of Abraham. The tradition is that it 
was founded by Shem. We have seen the house of Naa- 
man, the site of the house of Rimmon, upon which later 
rose a Christian church, which became a mosque in the 
Arabian conquest. We have seen the street called Straight, 
the bouse of Judas, who harbored Saul, the house of Ana- 
nias, who opened Saul’s eyes, the horse trough in which the 
great Apostle was baptized (which ceremony therefore was 
not by immersion). We bave had the place pointed ont 

* [This letter written before the recent developments in Turkey, 


will be interesting not merely for its statement of mission work but 
for its view of the situation ata tim: of peaca.—Ep. INDsPénDasr.) , 
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where he was let down from the wall in a basket. And we 
have seen the missionaries and something of their mis 
sions. More interesting than the vast gardens which em- 
bosom the city, or the bazars filled with the treasures of 
the East (showy and cheap treasures, mostly), or Abana 
and Pharpar, the swift, gray-blue rivers which pour down 
from the mountains like the Danube and the Rhine from 
the Alps, more interesting were these, the traditional his- 
toric places, some of which are mentioned above; more 
interesting to some of our party than all else to be seen ig 
the condition of mission work in Damascus and Syria. 

In the missions I am impressed with two facts: with the 
the results accomplished, and with the obstacles. There 
are at least four missionarv agencies (exclusive of the 
Roman Catholic French work) in the city. Three of these 
are under the auspices of the Church of England. The 
fourth and the principal agency is the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission. This mission was planted by the United Presby- 
terian churches of America, and is still called in the guide- 
books the American Mission. It was transferred to the 
care of the Irish Presbyterians in 1876. This mission has 
been largely educational, thus far. In its schools in the 
city and in a district extending to Mount Hermon on one 
side and into the Hebron on the other, it has nearly a 
thousand pupils. The Mission Church has a membership 
of eighty. The obstacles to its work have been the great- 
est. Its aim, as established, was to reach the Jews. Its 
corporate name is ‘“‘ The Irish Presbyterian Mission to the 
Jews.” But the Jews here, asin Jerusalem and through- , 
out Palestine and Syria, are mostly iuaccessible ; as in the 
day of our Lord and those who followed him. The 
Mobammedans also are inaccessible. A few of the Moslem 
children attend the mission schools. But if a Moham- 
medan should publicly confess Christianity, his life would 
not be worth a day’s purchase. 

The field of the mission has been largely confined to the 
nominal Christians of the Greek Church, the Syrian 
Church, the Maronites, the old Jacobite Church, all these 
divisions being found among them, and all being alike 
dead. These people are accessible. From them a religious 
community is being built up, which has, in itself the 
utmost promise of large resnlts in the near future. One 
noble characteristic of the Mission Church is its interest 
in self-support. Everywhere this feature has been, as it 
must ever be, an essential element in a powerful, aggres- 
sive, conquering Christianity. A great obstacle to the 
work of the missionaries has been the presence before the 
Mohammedans and Jews of a dead, traditional Christian- 
ity. But the greatest obstacle is Moslem intolerance. This 
is relentless. In 1860 fourteen thousand Christians (Maro- 
nites andothers) were massacred in Syria. Six thousand 
of the number in Damascus. The guide who accompanied 
us to the Mission Church had over twenty near relatives 
killed in this terrible tragedy, which, as is well known, 
was abetted by officials of the Turkish Government. The 
old spirit-still lives. It is ready to flame out at any time 
in new horrors. 

The incompetency of the Turkish Government promotes 
lawlessness, and the lawlessness is of the strong against 
the weak, In the mountains a traveleris only safe with a 
guard of armed men. The journey across Anti-Lebanon is 
dangerous. Two weeks before a small party, with their 
dragoman, were robbed of everything valuable in their 
camp at a Druse village where they were resting at noon. 
Our party stopped at a large Druse village at the top of the 
mountain pass. Hermon, white with snow, lay just be- 
hind the steep hill on which the village was built. We 
were surrounded at once by the men of the town, fine- 
looking, bold, fierce men, all armed. They offered for 
sale knives and daggers. They drew them out of their 
brass sheaths, long, ugly, crooked blades. Within a 
month these men had assaulted a Maronite village and 
murdered from twenty to thirty of the inhabitants. A 
man in offering me a crooked dagger described in panto- 
mime, most revoltingly vivid, how he had used it in this 
massacre. He showed how he plunged it into a man, and 
twisted and pulled it up and down and sidewise, how the 
blood spurted, how the man fell and wallowed on the 
ground, and the agony of his dying, to the last gurgle in 
his throat. As he threw his head back and imitated the 
dying convulsion. with a fierce gleam ia his eyes he offered 
the knife again to me. And the circle of men and boys 
about him shouted in exultation, as if they saw the bloody 
scene re-enacted, and triumphed once more over the Cross. 

This fanatical ferocity is the spirit of Mohammedan in- 
tolerance everywhere. As an exoression even more serious, 
the Turkish Government actively opposes the missionaries 
in every possible way. Not only in attempts to reach 
Mohammedans, but ia all directions in their work. The 
missionaries are discreet. They say little. They studiously 
aim at aconciliatory policy. Only so may they have footing 
at all. It is nota question what the attitude of this worst 
Government on earth is toward Christianity. It is as in- 
tolerant as it dares to be. In our time such a government 
isan anachronism not to be longer endured. It seems the 
plainest of propositions that there must be a change at 
some time in the near future. It is remarkable here, as 
throughout Turkey, that such a work has been done by our 
missionaries, in the face of obstacles so formidable. When 
the change takes place which is inevitable and also near—it 
must be both inevitable and near—in the attitude of the Tur- 
kish Government,great and immediate progress will be seed 
in this mission field. It is evident that the missionaries are 
iuspired by such a hope. Is not the time ripe for a new 
arrangement with Turkey? Do not the recent Armenian 
massacres make it imperative? If the Western Powers 
cannot agree to push Turkey out of Europe, cannot they 
agree to demand new and stronger guaranties of fall 

religious toleration in Europe, Asia and Africa ? A tol- 

eration which, as one result, will leave the mission- 
aries at the fullest liberty to develop their work, fully 
protect Christians in their civil and religious rights, and 
‘make a Mohammedan free to change his religion without 
peril to life and property. 
DaMascus. 
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Biblical Research. 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BABYLONIANS 
AND ASSYRIANS. 


BY PROF. JAMES A. CRAIG, PH.D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 








{The following comparison of Hebrew and Assyrian religious 
ideasis copied from the preface to Professor Craig’s * Assyrian 
and Babylonian Religious Texts,” in autograph reproduction, 
just issued at Leipzig, in Delitzsch and Haupt’s “ Assyriologische 
Bibliothek.” The translation of the texts is reserved for a second 
volume.—Eb. IND.] 

To those who are, or have been, earnest students of Old 
Yestament literature and who have familiarized themselves 
with the spirit and content of the religion of the Mesopota- 
mian Semites, the striking similarities existing between 
the two literatures must be very apparent. And it is not 
a case where comparison may stop with the discovery of 
similarities only—for, in my own judgment, at least, with 
the exception of monotheism no important doctrine is 
taught in the pre-Christian Jewish literature which may 
not be duplicated from the religious creeds dominant in 
the Jew’s ancestral home. Thesupremeand all sustaining 
power of the gods, belief in the efficacy of prayer and of 
sacrifice that is well-pleasing, stern doctrines of sin and 
guilt, redeeming doctrines of grace and pardon, belief in 
the abiding presence of the god with kings, armies and in- 
dividuals, belief in divine communications through dreams, 
visions and oracles by which direction was given in times 
of doubt—now a word of warning, again of strengthening 
and cheer—these were all prominent doctrines. There was 
a belief in a future existence, how universal or limited 
we cannot say; but that it existed and entered as a con- 
trolling factor into the life of the king and, as it would 
seem, of necessity, therefore, into the life of the people, the 
monumental psalms and prayers declare. 

That the notions entertained of this future life were ex- 
pressed by language suggestive of material good and sen- 
sual joys does not surprise us when we bring to our study 
a proper historical perspective and view the facts in the 
light of contemporary thought, three thousand and four 
thousand years ago. The New Jerusalem had no streets of 
gold, but it had its herds and its flocks, or its ravishing 
scenery of “ silver mountains” and its “ unassailable fort- 
resses,” where ‘‘a life holy and pure” was to be lived ‘in 
the presence of the gods.” There was a vagueness and in- 
distinctness about these visions of the future as there al- 
ways has been and, in the nature of the case, always must 
be. On this subject of eschatology, however, the Baby- 
lonians, like the Egyptians far surpassed the Hebrews, 
while in their doctrine of Sin and Pardon their spiritual 
vision was equaily clear. Compare, for example, the divine 
response of the god Nebo to the Assyrian King, Asfirbani- 
pal in the remarkable prayer of this king, K. 1285 Rev. ll. 
9-10, page 6, and note the unconditional absolution pro- 
nounced in that exquisite distich : 


“ Thy sins, O Asirbanipal like the waves on the face of the waters 
shall come to naught, 

Like the flowers (?) upon the face of the whole earth shall they 

vanish before thy feet.” 

As this prayer shows “ all things were open to the eyes ”’ 
of his god. His life, ‘‘ was written before him.” He had 
been shielded from infancy by a divine hand, and he is 
assured with a divine assurance that at last he shall be ex- 
alted to the highest heaven. I have already given a trans- 
lation, with transliteration and notes of this prayer in 
Hebraica, 1894, October to January, pp. 75-87. Profess- 
or Strongalso gave a translation of it in the “Proceedings” 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, 1893, 

The principal fault of the Babylonian-Assyrian theology 
isits polytheism from which the Hebrew mind eventually 
emancipated itself, and herein lies the essential difference 
upon which most of the other differences depended, of the 
two systems. Both people, Babylonians and Hebrews, were 
strangers to the doctrine of Secondary Causes—a doctrine 
introduced by the Greeks ; and both regarded the monitions 
of conscience, for which there is no word in early literature 
until the time of Zeno (cir. 320 B.c.), asthe voice of deity— 
two facts which, it appears to me, it iscustomary to over- 
look in the study of the Old Testament, tho they are two of 
the most important to bear in mind. 

Among the Babylonian-Assyrians the doctrine of the 
divine self-existence, or the doctrine of the self-begotten 
god was taught in more thanone text. I have included in 
this collection a short fragment of a hymn of praise (intro- 
ductory) of Sennacherib to the god Asfir which states this 
doctrine in unequivocal language: See K. 5413 A, ll. 1 ff. 
p. 83: 

“To the god Asfir, the king of the divine host, the one 
who createth himself, father of the gods, whose hand hath 
prospered in the abyss, the king of heaven and earth, the 
lord of the gods, all of them, dispersing the spirits of 
heaven and earth, who fashioneth the heaven of Anu and 
the lower world, the maker of every abode, who sitteth 
upon the brilliant heavens, the divine Lord of the gods, 
the maker ofdecrees, who dwelleth in E-Sar-ra within the 
city of Assfir,”’ etc. 

The same attribute is ascribed to the god Sin in IV.R. 9, 
where the god is said to be self-created ‘‘and the be- 
getter of the universe . the long suffering and mer- 
ciful one who sustains all things by his power . the 
omnipotent first-born whose unsearchable wisdom none 
can know.” 

The parallelism of thought, tho in onesystem it is germi 
nal, in the other more fully developed, the evident connec- 
tion between these partly successive, partly contempora- 
neous ideas, and between them and many of the positive 
doctrines which have descended to our own times, are 
Strong reasons for extending our knowledge of the system, 
or systems, of ideas which controlled that very remarkable 
people, of whom we are, in more than one respect, to a 
greater extent than has yet been generally recognized, the 
direct heirs, For religion, like art, if studied at all suc- 
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cessfully must be studied historically. It is not too much 
to say that many an article in modern theoiogy stands re- 
lated to ancient Babylonian thought as certainly as 
Byzantine art stands related to Roman and Oriental com- 
binations and Roman again to Greek and Greek to Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian. The advance of civilization in all 
its aspects has been largely the perfection and purification 
of its traditions. 








Science. 


SINCE our last note upon helium a number of important 
papers have appeared dealing with its spectrum and prop- 
erties. Runge’s investigation of the spectrum seems on 
the whole to be the most complete and authoritative. He 
finds sixty seven lines, two of them observed by the “ bo- 
lometer” in the invisible part of the spectrum below the 
red ; about a dozen in the red, yellow, green and blue, 
visually observed, and the rest in the violet and ultra- 
violet which were studied by photography. Of the 
twenty-one which can be seen by the eye, thirteen have 
been observed in the spectrum of the chromosphere 
and prominences, and those not so observed are for the 
most part extremely faint in the spectrum of the terres- 
trial gas,so that it is not strange that they have been 
missed. Quite asmany of the lines have also been observed 
in thespectraof certain stars, thirteen in thatof Beta Lyre 
alone. The lines are very regular in their distribution and 
fall into two “‘ sets,” each set consisting of three “series,” a 
principal one and two subordinate, and in each series the 
wave-lengths of the lines are accurately related according 
to mathematical formule much like that which governs 
the wave lengths of the hydrogen lines. It would take too 
long to explain how Runge succeeded in verifiying his sus- 
picion that the two “ sets”’ of lines belong to two different 
gases which are mingled together in both solar and in ter- 
restrial helium, and in stellaralso as a rule. The true 
helium (the constituent which gives the famous D* line 
and its congeners which are always present in the chromo- 
sphere spectrum) he finds to be denser than the other con- 
stituent (still nameless—Lockyer calls it X) which appears 
only now and then. Ramsay finds that the density of this 
helium mixture is just a little more than double that of 
hydrogen, making it eight times as light as air. Olzewski 
has tried his best to liquefy it; but the methods which 
have conquered all other gases, argon and hydrogen itself 
included, fail with helium. Chemically it is like argon, 
exeeedingly inert, refusing so far to be coaxed into any 
combination whatever with other elements. It turns out 
to be much more widely distributed than at first supposed, 
having been found not only in the uraninite minerals, but 
also in meteoric iron, in the waters of certain mineral 
springs in the Black Forest and the Pyrenees ; and Kayser 
even reports traces of it in the air at Bonn. 

.. While almost all the forms of plants that can be seen 

by the naked eye require considerable limitations of heat, 
moisture and other conditions in order to thrive properly, 
those which comprise the lower orders and which require 
the aid of the microscope to enable us to examine, will 
live under great extremes. Ferns, for instance, which are 
on the boundary line between the high orders of plants 
and the small microscopic organisms, have been raised 
from spores which have been kept dry in the herbarium 
for many years. The microscopic forms referred to wi!l 
frequently live under great het or low temperature, which 
would be fatal to better organized species. While most 
plants at least cease to grow when the temperature falls to 
freezing point, some of the microscopic forms will only 
grow when the temperature is very high or very low. The 
phenomenon known as red snow is produced by a small 
plant of this character, long known as Protococcus 
nivalis, more recently called Spherella nivalis, as an il- 
lustration of this. It only grows prosperously in snow- 
banks in various parts of the Swiss Alps, where it has 
been noted for nearly a hundred years as giving a red 
character to the snow. In the arctic region it was noted, 
in 1818, by Captain John Ross, and also has been found 
on some of the snow-covered hilis of Greenland. A new 
species has recently been described under the name 
Spherella pluvialis, which comes down apparently with 
the rain, so as to give the idea in Northern regions that 
it is raining blood. These have beep called, in Northern 
Germany, blood showers. The little plant propagates with 
great rapidity. The little spores have scarcely been caught 
by the raindrops in the atmosphere before they commence 
to reproduce themselves in large numbers, and in that 
way give the red color to the rain as it reaches the ground. 
It is believed that these spores will retain their germinat- 
ing power for immense periods under a continually warm 
temperature, only starting to grow when the atmosphere 
is near the freezing point. 


..A recent number of the Pioneer Mail, published in 
Allahabad, contains au interesting article on immunity 
from scorpion and snake venom. Much attention has been 
directed in India to the experiments, which have lately 
been so successfully carried out, on immunity to snake- 
bites artificially induced by the introduction of gradually 
increasing doses of the venom into thesystem. The writer 
of the article in question does not regard this achievement 
as any really new discovery, being convinced that the tra- 
ditional immunity claimed to be possessed by the Indian 
snake-charmers is simply due to the fact that they have 
frequently been accidentally bitten by cobras and karits, 
and having survived the first attack experienced no evil 
effects from the subsequent bites. This he states as the re- 
sult of his personal acquaintance with many Madari jogis 
and fakirs, some of whom he knew had bean bitten as 
many as fivetimes. It appears, however, that cases of re- 
puted immunity to scorpion stings are also well known, 
and one of these he had the opportunity of himself care- 
fully testing. Hearing of a Mohammedan fakir who had 
established a reputation for himself in this respect, he de- 
termined to investigate the case, and banish, if possible, 
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all chance of trickery and deception being practiced. He 
therefore dug up the scorpions himself, and these formida- 
ble creatures he describes as being from five to seven inches 
long, with claws on them like lobsters. These scorpions 
the fakir was told to irritate (not by pinching the end of 
the tail, which is a well-known way of preventing them 
stinging), but by touching them on the part of the body 
indicated ; the result was that each one of them stung him 
strongly enough to draw blood, but the man was apparent- 
ly none the worse. ‘‘ There could’be no doubt,” he writes, 
‘as to the perfect genuineness of the exhibition.” 

..Dr. Bonavia has published a “‘ Flora of the Assyrian 
Monuments,” which furnishes possibly the first connected 
account of the world of flowers as it existed in the modern 
era, tho now probably four thousand years ago. His de- 
terminations are not in all cases free from doubt ; but the 
date, the grapevine, the fig and the pomegranate were cer- 
tainly there. The banana and the melon are among the 
probabilities not clearly made out. The pine cones fre- 
quently represented are believed to be referable to Pinus 
Brutia, tho Dr. Masters considers Pinus Larecio, or the 
Corsican pine, more entitled to the identification. The 
cone-like fruit held in the hand of many figures, and which 
has long been a matter of special interest, is not yet iden- 
tified positively by Ur. Bonavia’s researches. He is in- 
clined to believe it to be a “‘cedar cone,’’a conclusion 
long since reached by Thomas Meehan, who believes 
it to be that of the Cedar of Lebanon. The diffi- 
culty others find in the way of this decision is that no 
reason can be suggested for such a devotion to it. One of 
the reasons for conclusion reached by the writer was that 
to this day the very closely related Deodar Cedar of some 
of the East India natives is held as a ‘‘ sacred tree” on ac- 
count of its long life—no one, they say, ever seeing a dead 
or dying tree. When a tree once reaches a sacred character 
among a superstitious people we may reasonably imagine 
the cones to be employed in superstitious practices, tho 
ignorant of what these practices particularly were. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BROWN, L. S., Block Island, R. I., died November 20th. 
COLLINS, J. W., Lyons, Miss., accepts call to Alvarado, Tex. 





- DAVIS, J. H., Chardon, Neb., resigns. 


HAZLETON, Cart D., Richmond, called to Decatur, Ind. 
HENDRICK, A. M., Valley Falls, N. Y., called to Zanesville, O. 
KEMPTON, A. T., Sharon, accepts call to Boston, Mass. 
MULLINS, 8. G., Covington, Ky., called to Hope, Ind. 
PERRYCLEAR, W. E., Barnesville, Ga., resigns. 

PUCKETT, W. R., Wolcott, Ind., resigns. 

REED, M. N., Holliston, Mass., accepts call to Oakland, Me. 
ST. JOHN, J. C., ord. November 22d, Williamsbridge, N. Y. 
SHOUSE, E. G., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 

SMITH, H. P., Ware, accepts call to Worcester, Mass. 

SMITH, H. H., Decatur, Ind., resigns. 

TINKER, C. 8., Sharon, Penn., resigns. 

wees. W. E., Whitesboro, accepts call to Hoosick Falla, 


WENDALL, G. 8., Alloway, called to Long Branch, N. J. 
WILLIAMS, B. B., Hamilton, Ga., called to Girard, Ala. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BLANCHARD, Epwarp B., 
Mass. 

BLISS, GrorGeE C., ord. December 3d, Rutland, N. Y. 

BOURNE, ALEXANDER P., ord. December 4th, Exeter, N. H. 

DAVIES, Joun B., Chenoa, I1l., accepts call to Younkstown, O. 

DODGE, AvsTIN, Shelburne, accepts call to Burlington, Mass. 


FERRIN, Aten C., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Blandford, 
Mass. 


FRAZER, Davin, Jr., ord. December 4th, Exeter, N 
GRIFFITHS, Tuomas H., Northville, N. Y., resigns. 
GULICK, N. J., East Albany, acccpts call to Phenix, N. Y. 
HALL, Freperick E., Belvidere, Ill., resigns. 

HAVENS, Cnarzes E., Newton Highlands, Mass., resigns. 


HENDERSON, THomas H., Ocean View, accepts call to Paso 
Robies and San Miguel, Cal. 


HOWELL, J. D., Pleasanton, accepts call to Soion and Maple 
City, Mich. 


HUCKEL, OtiveRr, inst. December ist, Amherst, Mass. 
LUTHERAN, 

CASSELL, C. O., Duluth, called to GStaholm, Minn. 

CLAY, A. T., 8S. Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to Chicago, II. 

DUNLAP, W. C., Duncannon, Penn., resigns. 


EDMAN, L. A., Scandia, accepts call to Kristdala and Hoflanda, 
Kan. 


GETTY, G. A., Cleveland, O., called to Frederick, Md. 
HENKEL, Socrates, Newmarket, Va., resigns. 

STECK, W. F., Port Royal, accepts call to Muncy, Penn. 
STEIMLE, A., Red Wing, Minn., accepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TOPE, H. W., Youngstown, O., accepts call to Chicago, III. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
DRIPPS, J. F., Savannah, Ga., accepts call to West Chester, 
Penn. - 


inst. December 3d, Brookfield. 


N. H. 


GARDNER, Henry, inst. November 29th, St. Louis, Mo. 

wUpems, ¢- K., Nebraska City, Neb., accepts call to Villisca, 
la. 

LE GRANGE, S. W., inst. December 2d, Oak Grove, Minn. 


LOCKHART, GeorGE, inst. December 3d, Oakland City and 
Olivet, Ind. 


McCLINTOCK, J. C., Burlington, accepts call to Sioux City, la. 
McKALLIP, J. K., Beaver, accepts call to Punxsutawney, Penn. 
MULLER, A. A., inst. December 4th, Hartley, Ia. 

WEAVER, I. S., inst.. December 10th, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GROSVENOR, WILLIAM, inst. December 8th, New York City. 
HUMPHRIES, R. F., Staten Island, accepts call to New York 
City, N. Y. 


McALLISTER, F. M., Elizabeth, N. J., died November 18th, 
aged 66 


MERRITT, RoBeERtT N., Morristown, N. J., died December 12th, 
aged 69. 


STONE, Stewart, Philadelphia, Penn., died December 12th, 
aged 4 


won. CHARLES H., Providence, R. I., died November 

30th, aged 77. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIMPSON, Tomas R., United Presb., Allegheny, Penn., died 
december &th, aged 

SMITH, H. B., Univ., inst. December 4th, Troy, N. Y. 

TILLINGHAST, James B., Univ., inst. December 5th, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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Literature. 


The pro npt mention in our list of “ Booka of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of works for further notice. 


TWO NEW HYMNALS.* 


ALTOGETHER within the recollection of men yet living, 
the usual metrical provision for worship consisted of 
Dr. Watts, with a small appendix. Easily within the 
memory of persons not yet accounted aged, the sup- 
ply was taken from a few dozen authors, with one or 
other of two illustrious names hugely preponderating. 
If the book used was Methodist, it was made up of 
Wesley, with a slight infusion of Watts and his more or 
lees immediate followers. If other, its contents were 
taken from Watts, Doddridge, Steele, Newton and that 
ilk, slightly relieved by Wesley and such modern inno- 
vators as Montgomery, Kelly and Heber. In those days 
literary integrity was a thing undreamed of. Each 
compiler tinkered the hymns at his own sweet will, and 
fitted them with any name that appealed to his inner 
consciousnesr. Cowper and Tom Moore were interchange- 
able, and you were liable to eee either of there appended 
to ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul.” That is, if names were 
given at all, which they usually were not, it was thought 
that to put them bencath the hymns was to lower the 
religious tone of the manual, and probably of those who 
used it; a collection which did this thing owned a sort 
of divided allegiance, and was dedicated ‘‘ to the glory 
of God and the renown of poets.” The poets ought to be 
glad to efface themselves. What did it matter who wrote 
a hymn, anyway? If we had it, and wanted to use it, 
that was enough. Vessels for the sanctuary’s service 
ought not to be defiled by any mere buman hall-mark. 

We have changed all that. The most obvious relic of 
the old order is the lingering presence of ‘‘ that prolific 
writer, Mr. Anop.,”’ in spots where he would ere now 
have given place to his betters if our great-grandfathers 
had not been so particular. Thus 516 and 616 in the 





new Presbyterian book have to be credited to ‘‘ Rowland . 


Hill’s Psalms and Hs., 1783-96,” through no fault of the 
present compiler. They are probably Hill’s own—the 
latter, at any rate; but the researches of Daniel Sedg- 
wick and half a hundred later hymnologists have failed 
to prove it, for Mr. Hill was too spiritually minded to 
allow human names in his books, unless his own on the 
title page. The last aggravated case of this kind of 
misdirected asceticism was Baptist W. Noel’s Selection, 
1832. It was full of lyrics, probably his own, but fortu- 
nately they were not so good as to give later editions any 
great amount of trouble. 

Itis most gratifying to find, in the two collectiors 
now under notice, no errors of any consequence in the 
matter of names and dates. (In the Presbyterian 
Hymnal, Kelly’s name is misspelt under No. 145; but 
this is a mere slip of the types.) Julian’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology” is now in reach, and these compilers 
have used it diligently. 

As much may be claimed for the texts. The day of 
carelessness and arbitrary chauges is over. The Har- 
vard preface says : ‘‘ Great pains have been taken to give 
each hymn in its original reading.” This, indeed, is go- 
ing too far, e. g., who could retain *‘ When my eye- 
strings break in death”? Perhaps it is for this reason 
that ‘*Rock of Ages” is omitted. The Presbyterian 
Hymaal, more moderately and more wisely, takes this 
p sition : 

“ As far as possible, the hymns are printed as the authors 
wrote them. When any changes have been adopted, the 
fact has invariably been noted beneath the hymn, partly 
in theinterests of intelligent hymnology, partly also for 
honesty’s sake, that no man’s name be put to anything 
which he did not write.” 

Asto the range of selection, that has widened with 
every succeeding decade, and almost with every year. 
With cqual step the idea of catholicity, of tolerance, has 
advanced, and that of denominational or doctrinal lim- 
itations has receded. A hymn, it is understood, should 
be the expression of feeling rather than of dogma, and 
of feeling that is Christian rather than sectarian. If 
any one has been able to express this sort of feeling with 
sufficient point, force and grace, it does not matter in 
what regiment of the army he is enrolled; his work is 
common property. This principle is farfrom new. Dr, 
Rippon, perhaps remembering the text about “ bar- 
barian,.Scythian, bond nor free,” laid it down in 1787. 

If the new Presbyterian Hymnal-is a sign of the 
times, it is an extremely good sign. In balancing be- 
tween old and comparatively new, the Committee has 
steered a middle course between the conservatism of (say) 
Dr. C. S. Robinson and the marked addiction to Angiican 
materials and manners displayed by Lasar and Hall. The 
proportion of hymns prior to 1800 is less than in the 
books of Dr. Hatfield and Dr. Hitchcock, but not less 
than in the “ Church Hymnary,” 1890, or in Mr. Stry- 
ker’s ‘‘Church Song,” 1889, This new Hymnal is far from 
slavishly following any of its precedents; and in the 
main it may be said to have improved on them. 

*Tae HYmnal. Published by Authority of the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of America. Presbyterian Board of 
Pabdlication. 1895. 





THe University HrmwN Boox. For Use in the Chapel of Har- 
vard University. Cambridge: Published by the University. 1895. 
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To go int details, tho not too deep\y, the 724 hymns 
(excluding doxologies) have been taken from about 300 
sources, which is a good number. Some of the older 
bretbren ‘‘ in the back counties” may be pained to find 
Dr. Watts reduced to 56 lyrics; but that is twice as 
many as are allotted to the next best man, who is, of 
course, Charles Wesley. Any recent Anglican book 
wonld reverse this Order, and perhaps put Dr. Neale 
above both. The other last century writers, or those of 
most fame, stand thus: D>ddridge 15, Newton 11, Ta’e 
and Brady (Psalm versions) 11, Cowper 8, John Wesley 
8, Anne Steele 5, Toplady 4, Scotch Paraphrases 4, Addi- 
sop, Fawcett and Beddome each 3, Cennick, Hammond 
and Medley each 2. Tate and Brady belong properly to 
the seventeenth century; and this array of their best ren- 
derings, which can stand without shame in company with 
thoee of Watts, Montgomery or any other B-itish psalm- 
ist, does equal justice to an unduly derided pair, and 
credit to the taste and fair-mindedness of the compilers. 
Two pieces also of good John Mason, two of Baxter and 
a very few from other hands, date back of 1700; there 
has been no anxious reaching out for the archaic. 

To return a moment to the early middle period of Eng- 
ish hymnody, Joseph Hart gets a single admission, and 
Dr. Gibbons none at all, which seems hard on one who, 
if tradition be reliable, put no small estimate on his own 
gifts and graces, and who produced several fair to good 
pieces, including one missionary hymn that was a stand- 
by foracentury. It is sad, from the human point of 
view, to see these worthy ancients dwindle, who have 
been comrades and leaders of our devotions so long ; yet 
it is certain that they will dwindle still further in days to 


cor e, 
“Such is the destiny of all on earth; 
So flourishes and fades majestic man.” 


The progress of civilization will expurgate even this 
Presbyterian Hymnal, and leave lyrica such as 54, 59, 340 
(not to extend the list), on the shelf of honored but no 
longer used antiquities. Such rhymes as God and cloud, 
grace and distress, house and flows, repast and taste, 
Lord and word (No. 120), will in time condemn a hymn, 
however otherwise excellent, and even if it be by Dr. 
Watts. 

Not to count too minutely, the period prior to 1800 
affords rather less than 200 hymns—about a quarter of 
the whole number. The present century is far ahead in 
the number of writersand of lyrics here accepted. The 
schedule begins thus: Montgomery 22, Bonar 22, 
Neale 20, Bishop W. W. How 16 (this seems more than 
is needed of his, bishop tho he be), Ellerton 13, Miss 
Winkworth (translations from the German) 12, Bishop 
Wordsworth 11, Lyte 11, Bishop Heber 10, Miss 
Havergal 10, Monsell 9, Thring 9. All these, except 
the two at the head of the list, are or were Anglicans and 
largely of the new or pronounced school. (It is well to 
say ‘“‘ were” of those who have gone hence, since ‘‘ there 
are no sects in Heaven.”) Of those whofurnish 8 each, 
Sir H. W. Baker, chief editor of the famous *‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” stands midway between Charlotte 
Elliott, old style evangelical, and Caswall, who went 
over to Rome. The contributors of seven each show 
equal variety: T. B. Pollock, a ‘‘ high” Anglican ; 
Thomas Kelly, the excellent Irish evangelist, who sup- 
plied the last two generations with such an array of 8,7 
meters as had not before been known ; and—wonder of 
wonders—Thomas Toke Lynch, late of Mornington 
Church (or chapel), London, perhaps the best persecuted 
Englishman of the latter days. Lynch, the radical 
quietist, the invalid Boanerges whose feeble frame con- 
tained the spirit of an ancient Hebrew prophet ; whose 
**more than suspected” unsoundness drew down the 
wrathful thunders of the ‘*‘ British Banner”; who wrote 
to an acquaintance in America, *‘ You have heard of the 
‘Rivulet Controversy.’ That killed me. I am dead; 
nevertheless I live, of a sort.” He and his book always 
had their admirers, as well they might; yet, tho the 
finest lyrics ever written in English on Good Friday and 
Easter are his, no line from him, we believe, has been 
admittei into any Anglican or Episcopal book. The 
older echool of British Independents could not endure 
him; and now our General Assembly sanctions seven of 
his songs. As poems they are not his best, of course ; 
some of them are in a superficial manner, as if he were 
‘* writing down to ” an infant school. 

About 85 of the 724 pieces are of American origin, Of 
these Dr. Riy Palmer supplies 7, Dr. T. Hastings 6, 
Samuel Longfellow 5 (here is more heresy, from the old 
standpoint), Whittier 3, Bishop Coxe 3, and Bishop G. 
W. Doane 8. Here also (probably its first appearance in 
an “orthodox book”) is that noble piece of Samuel 
Johnson : 

“ City of God, how broad and fair, 

Outspread thy walls sublime.” 
The arrangement is good and satisfactory, but not 
novel or remarkable. Why should it be? Perhaps the 
most notable thing about the book is’ the hint it tacitly 
offers to future compiling committees. Let your num- 
ber be’small, four at most; then commit the real work 
to one person of wide reading, independent judgment 
and sound taste, who has time to spare and is not.above 
taking pains. 

We do not wish to be fulsome ; but the worst fault we 
can find in the new Hymnal is the wearisome recurrence 
of the prefix ‘‘ Rev.” on almost every page, and often 
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twice on a page. It shows true manliness (in a commun- 
ion which does not recognize those hierarchical grades) 
to admit that Newman was a cardinal, and to put 
“archbishop,” spelled out in full, before the names of 
Drs. Benson and Maclagan. The space saved by eliding 
the ‘* Rev.” could be employed to give the middle names 
of authors. It would be well, also, to place above trans- 
lated hymns the first line of the Latin, German or other 
original, and above psalm versions the number of the 
psalm, 

Less need be said about the Harvard selection, which 
is much smaller in substance, tho in the musical edition 
at least unduly spacious ard sumptuous, and is a good 
deal unlike any other book. It may be well adapted to 
its particular end ; but it would give a rather queer idea 
of the subject to a visitor from another planet, or a ger- 
tleman who had never attended divine service nor looked 
into a hymnal, and who formed his first idea of the 
treasures of English hymnody from it. This may be due 
in part tothe queer way in which it was put together: 


‘*In 1886 each of the preachers to the university for that 
year (Drs. Hale, Brooks, McKenzie and Gordon) indicated 
the fifty hymns which, in his judgment, were most desir- 
able for this purpose ; and the collation of this material is 
the foundation of the book. Since that time the collection 
has been reviewed, and further suggestions have been made 
by Drs. Abbott and Hereford, preachers to the University 
in 1891.”’ 


The two latter gentlemen must have been limited to 
44 hymns each, for there are but 288 in all, not counting 
the ‘‘ Amens” which take the place of doxologies—un- 
less, indeed, the batches of fifty overlapped in some caseg, 
or the indications and suggestions were not all followed. 
Either of these suppositions is plausible, for ‘the 
final responsibtlity for the selection of bymns rests with 
the Plummer Professor,” and many of them appear 
more likely to have been selected by him,than by four 
of the six preachers named. It would be curious to know 
who “‘selected” No. 39, which is one of Anne Steele's 
feeblest efforts, with nothing to recommend it but age, 
good intentions, and the humble sort of long service 
which entitles to honorable retirement; or 79, ‘‘ The bird 
let loose,” a pretty piece of Tom Moore’s easy sentimen- 
tality, hardly ever hitherto taken seriously; or 224, 
‘Pour forth the oil,” a mere exhortation, which Arch- 
bishop Trench never offered as a hymn; or 215, Mont- 
gomery’s ‘‘The Christian warrior,” another simple 
moral statement, with nothing hymnic about it ; or some 
more speechifying of the historical juvenile kind, 282, of 
which the conjoined efforts of the Hebrew psalmist, 
Tate and Brady, Dr. Watts, and Jeremy Belknap were 
required to concoct five Common Metre stanzas, all be- 
low par. This must be one of what the editor considers 
‘historically and inevitably composite” hymns ; but if 
so he is mistaken—there is nothing inevitable about it. 
As for the other four just cited, there was excuse, 
years ago, for including such as they in a huge hodge- 
podge like the Plymouth book, but now, when the 
field has been so much enlarged and the standards so 
greatly raised, they have no business in a small selection, 
even one made for prayer- meetings in a slum. 

One would not be censorious ; but much is expected of 
Harvard, and disappointment sharpens the tooth of crit- 
itism. Here wasan unrivaled opportunity for fine work ; 
an atmosphere of the highest and widest culture, a spe- 
cial and unique occasion to be met ; no doctrinal or eccle- 
siastical limitations, no ruts to get out of, no old preju- 
dices to overcome, or as nearly none as may be; nothing 
to hinder the making a model selection of the very best 
hymns in the English language, chosen on purely literary 
and doctrinal grounds ; for such, as 4 rule, are the best 
for young men engaged in obtaining proficiency in ath- 
letic sports and an education. The result does small 
credit to the University. Almost any freshwater college, 
with a competent chaplain and a fairly accomplished 
professor of belles-lettres to advise and restrain him, 
could turn out a better book. The Presbyterian Hymnal 
shows far greater width of reading and catholicity of 
taste. It sounds like heresy to say it, but the Harvard 
book has a provincial tone. Wedo not object to the rea- 
sonable presence here of hymns of Unitarian origin. 
These, like hymns of Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Epis- 
copal origin, are to be taken on their merits and availa- 
bility. 

** Let me enjoy my own conviction, 
Not watch my neighbor's faith with fretfulness.” 
We are glad to see John Taylor’s two best pieces again— 
one seldom sees them away from Eastern Massachusetts 
—especially that noble lyric (271), ‘‘ Like shadows glid- 
ing on the plain.” Henry Moore deserved more cur- 
rency than he has had. We have spoken of 8. Longfellow 
and S. Johnson elsewhere; and Jones Very, Burleigh, 
and other Americans of that school have either had or 
merited recognition at home and in England. But there 
is too much of them here for so small a book ; some of 
their pieces are not their best. Of the strange hymns we 
do not speak ; but it seems arisk to include so many 
which are either absolutely new or unknown except in 
select circles about Cambridge and Boston. Harvard 
ceased some years ago to be a professedly denomina- 
tional institution ; but both positively and negatively, 
this isalmost as markedly denominational as the avowed 
Unitarian books. It contains more hymns to and about 
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Christ thun they do ; but these are omissions which can 
be accounted for only on dcctrinal grounds. 

Let us have a little praise after g0 much fault-finding. 
Here are geveral fine things which are not in the Pree- 
byterian book ; Lyrch’s pure hymp, “‘ Gracious Spirit” 
(44), and another (86), ‘‘ Where is thy God, my soul?” 
Palgrave’s exquisite ** O Thou rot made with hands” is 
here, No. 132. Here are three from Dean Stanley, in- 
cluding the lovely *‘ Maker cf the human heart” (64), 
elsewhere apparently unknown, except in the West- 
minster Abbey book. Others of his, as fine and equally 
unfamiliar, wight have been added. It isa pity that a 
selection which brought across the water gems like 
these, and others better known, should have set beside 
them so much inferior matter, shown so uncertain and 
undiscriminativg a taste, and erected such a wobbling 
and dubious standard. 





AN EXHIBITION OF INCUNABULA. 
BY SIDNEY CROSS. 








DAMASCENE MorGAND,in the Passage des Panoramas, 
in Paris, was, I fancy, the first bookmonger with enter- 
prise enough to set aside a corner of his shop where the 
choict st of his wares could be seen by the elect, under 
the most pleasant circumstances. Of books there were 
many,the walls being lined with them ; but comfortable, 
inviting chairs, with convenient tables at one's elbov, 
good light to read by, and a smooth-tongued, clever and 
intelligent salesman—nearly always Morgand himself— 
to make the costly goods superlatively attractive by 
anecdotes of their former owners and elaborate embroider- 
ing of their many merits—all these elements combined to 
make the temptation a pleasure and yielding to it a de- 
light. While this,was happeniog in Paris, the biblio- 
bacillus had not yet taken up its permanent dwelling in 
New York, and those who had the mania were forced to 
huntin queer, dark, out-of-the-way places—priocipally 
down town io the neighborhood of the old Pos: Oftice— 
for thechoicer morsels, To-day the biblisphile is ushered 
into an attractive room, furnished as might be his own 
library. Around the room are the books, under glass, as 
they should be. On the walls fine prints, portraits, 
etchings, original drawings, rare maps, or autographs, 
are hung in appropriate frames ; and the easiest of easy 
chairs is inviting an occupant. Then, according to his 
special fancy, the book lover is served with a feast—the 
best the house has to offer. 

Iv is not the privilege of every one to enter this sanc- 
tum, for the fine monuments of the printer's and binder’s 
art, so carefully preserved from the ordinary gaze, are 
not meant fur careless or unappreciative hands, and to 
only the select few is the door on the latch. 

Last year the Scribners had, for the delectation of 
their more fastidious clients and friends, an interesting 
exhibition of bookbindings. This year, as the wiater 
season opens, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have on exhibi- 
tion and for sale a wonderful collection of incunabula, 
rare and unique volumes, in perfect condition, such as 
are seldom to be seen outside of a public library or 
museum, To the lover of books, there is but little pleas- 
ure, or at least a highly. modified pleasure, in looking at 
one or two exposed leaves of a book bebind a glass door. 
It is to him a check upon what he is apt to consider his 
rights, and could only be slightly aggravated by the ex- 
istence of a sign reading: ‘‘ You maylook, but you must 
not touch.” The bibliophile insists upon holding a book 
in his own hands—and from constant practice he knows 
just how to properly hold it—to examine it in all its 
details; and if the volume is not his own to try to find 
some defects in it, clever mending of torn or mutilated 
leaves, facsimile pages, or some undiscovered trick of 
the fakir of books. If it happens to be his own, then is 
his-tongue loosened to call attention to-every perfection, 
every beauty it may possess inside and outside. 

Many of the most impor‘ant volumes now shown at 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s are what Béraldi would call in his 
catalog *: tétes de colonne”—the heads of columns—and 
as such worthy of the dignity of extra large type, and 
all in capitals, Their intrinsic value represents a large 
fortune ; butlet us hope that some of them may, through 
the generosity of one or more of our wealthy and liberal 
citizens, ultimately find their final resting place in one 
of our own public libraries. 

It is impossible to give anything more than a short 
account of the most interesting titles, but here are a few 
of them : 

The Book of Hours of Charles VI of France. Folio, 
364 pages. Beautifully written, and illuminated with 
miniatures, borders and initial letters. It is bound in 
green velvet with ciselé silver clasps, This marvelous 
manuscript dates from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was executed for Charies VI of France, and 
afitrward belonged to his daughter Catherine, who 
married Henry V of England, and to their followers— 
Heory VI, Henry VII and Henry VIII. After the schism 
of the latter king, the missal was taken to Antwerp and 
sold, in 1545, to the monastery of Tongerloo, where it 
remained until 1869, when the pious monks, wishing to 
send a large sum of ready money to their Father in 
Rome, parted with their treasure to M. Bachelia, who in 
turn sold it to M. Didot, from whose sale it comes. A 
kingly prayer-book it cer:aialy is, illuminated with two 
full-page frontispieces, one hundred and seven large and 
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four hundred and twenty-eight small miniatures, besides 
the borders and initial lecters. Experts ascribe the paint- 
ings to three distinct artists, unknown, but evidently of 
the school of Touraine and of the time immediately pre- 
ceding Jehan Fouquet. 

The only perfect copy known of Le Morte d' Arthur, 
the first edition, folio 1485, the finest of Caxton’s works. 
The only other copy known is in the Spencer Coileciion ; 
but it lacks ten leaves. Ancther perfect Caxton, cne of 
five perfect copies in existence, Gower’s: Confessio 
Amantis. These two Caxtons are from the Earl of Jer- 
sey’s collection. 

Four examples of Wynken de Worde’s press: Comu- 
nycacyon Betwene God and Man, 1490. The only copy 
known and not described in any bibliography, In die 
Innocencium sermo pro Episcopo Puerorum, 1490, Con- 
templacyon or Medytacyon of the Shedynge of the Blood 
of our Lorde Jhesu Cryste at Seven Times, about 1500. 
Capgrave: Nova Legenda Anglicw. or Lives of the 
Saints, 1516. : This last is a woudertu'ly fine copy, with 
the first and last leaves intact. Together, these volumes 
are marvels of beauty. 

With the mark of Pynson we find Barclay’s Shyp of 
Folys, 1509; Froissart'’s Cronycles, 1525 and Tenir per 
Service de Chivaler, etc., bound in with the Natura 
Brevium. 

The finest of all the Aldus volumes, Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, is present here in an exceptionally large and 
clean c>py measuring 12}x8 5-16 inches. In addition 
there are specimens of Gutenberg, Erhard Ratdclt, Hars 
Schonsberger, and many others. 

A set of the four folios of Shakespeare, unusually large 
copies, in wonderful condition and suitably bound, will 
be atieat for the Shakespeare studen*. If he be poor, 
he mav only look at them, for the price murked is 
$10,000. HLighteen of the q sartos are ia the collection, 
all in covers signed by master bizders. In addition to 
these treasures are some of the scarcest A-nericana. 
Grangerized copies of Walton, Dibdin, C rvantes, Cruik- 
shank, Pepys, a Kil narnock Burns, a complete set cf 
D.ckens—original editions, the Indian Primer, auto- 
graph letters of Charles and Muiry Lamb, s‘me of the 
unfinda‘le Thackerays, and many more choice tidb ts, 
but too many to allow of any de‘ailed de:cription. 


os 
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MR. CRAWFORD’S LATEST NOVEL* 


WE imagine that every reader of Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novels will be glad that in this, his twenty-fifth, be 
has again returned to Italy for his life and color. There 
he is thoroughly at home and master of his material~, and 
there he seems to work witha freer heart and a nimbier 
imagination. In this powerful story we note a distinct 
advance in Mr. Crawford’s literary art, for which we are 
grateful. He has been an amazingly prolific author, and 
it was but natural that his friends should fear lest bis 
style deteriorate and bisimagination loseits freshness. But 
here is work of a bigh order: the diction is fluent, nervous, 
rich in expression, and suits itself to the story as a well- 
fitting glove suitsthe hand. Reading bas all the pleasure 
which comes of listening to a gifted story teller over a pipe 
at twilight. 

It would be easy to find fault with this or that in Casa 
Braccio; Mr. Crawford could do it himself and never 
wince; but the largest fact to be considered is that the 
story is atall times generously entertaining. It has the 
tug of immensely vigorous and soundly rational romance. 
Mr. Crawford is not ashamed to use picturesque materials 
with a view totheir best effect; he has a healthy-minded 
man’s 1egard for elemental pleasures and the play of con- 
trasting influences. 

In reading Casa Braccio we have felt afresh the vast 
advantage possessed by the artist who refuses to build a 
wall of so-called realism around his imagination to shut 
out the blue hills and soft, far-away horizons. L‘fe can- 
not be honestly pictured by the artist who, in holding up 
the mirror to nature, slants it so as not to catch a single 
reflection of the dreamy yet absolutely real background 
whose vanishing line is the rim of romance. A novel 
must always seem raw when everything in it suggests the 
jig saw, the planing mill and the paper hanger. The self- 
styled realists are invariably in the mood of the house- 
carpenter; they want kiln-dried materials; they would 
indignantly refuse stones from Solomon’s temple for fear 
they might give romantic interest to the new edifice. Well, 
Mr. Crawford is not a realist; he is better; he is a writer 
of genuine novels in which we meet charmingly lifelike 
people who do not worry themselves and us with tireless 
and breathless efforts to be at all times crude, contempo- 
rary and commonplace, the three distressing C’s of current 
fiction when it is not absolutely filthy. 

Speaking for ourselves in the editorial plural, we sat up 
until far toward the cock-crowing to reach the last page of 
Casa Braccio. Not that every page pleased ns. Onceor 
twice we felt belligerently critical against both matter and 
manner ; but a bitof corduroy to be bumped overina long, 
fine road may be borne complacently ; and now we scarcely 
remember the jolting. Mr. Crawford’s imagination takes 
firm hold of the substance, the artistic body, of Italian 
life. In Gloria, the heroine of his story, the projection of 
character is bold, strong, attractive. The girl comes right 
into warm bodily touch with vision and sympathy ; she is 
seen, heard, felt; and her experiences command deep and 
ab-orbing realization. 

We might call Casa Braccio a novel of manners, for it is 
that; but it is also a story of movement and incident. 
Most of allitis a profoundly moving romance made up 
compactly out of interesting, unusual and picturesque ma- 
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terials. From fifst to last the atmosphere is fascinating, 
and the dramatic situations frequently take on largeness 
and almost absolute perspective, 

Mr. Crawford has not been in any doubt about the true 
value of honest descriptive strokes in making out the fea- 
tures of a story. He keeps the reader constantly but 
not wearisomely aware of the ground he stands upon, the 
sky overhead, the landmarks insight far and near. One 
might go far to find better pictures of indoors and Outdoors 
in Italy than_tkis book contains, and each sketch has its 
use. We feel the chill of old palaces, are sensible of cob- 
webs and dust, of tomb above tomb, of the impress of cen- 
turies; and at the same time life keeps its warmth, its 
glow, its pulse of to-day, and we take delight in its intense 
modernness, while we are reveling in its old-time residuary 
elements. It is hard to see how aconvent in the Italian 
hills, the love of a Carmelite nun for a Scotch unbeliever 
and the outcome of such a situation, could be better por- 
trayed than is done in the first book. This is the romantic 
preface; then follows the story proper, which would be 
spoiled for our readers by any outline we might sketch. 
Dalrymple, the Scotch doctor ; Griggs, the American jour- 
nalist ; Gloria, the heroine; Francesca, the Roman lady— 
indeed, all of the chief characters are admirably drawn at 
once, as if by a single stroke, and are sustained ali along 
the steady, deliberate flow of the story, which, in the end 
saddens and does not satisfy. It is a story of love, sin and 
tragical sorrow; but itis not a bad-book morally. The 
pictures of evilare not drawn so as to debauch the imagi- 
nation, and the texture of the story is clean, firm and good. 
The publishers have given Mr. Crawford’s book a beauti- 
ful make-up, and the illustrations are superb. 


atin 
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The Cup of Trembling, and Other Stories. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25.) Mrs. 
Foote is an artist pure and simple, who finds her subjects 
mostly in our great West and treats them in a way to cap- 
tivate a goodly audience. ‘These stories are not her best; 
they seem, some of them, done with a flagging imagination 
which halts now and again to gather in help from the way- 
side. Astriug may be of the best, but if you fiddle on it 
forever it will get frayed.-—-—Lakewood. By Mary Harri- 
ott Norris. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00.) 
This is a society story cleverly told, engaging in a way, 
quite harmless, in which everybody falls in love with some- 
body and it all comes out wellin the end. There is a cer- 
tain brightness in the handling and nota little genuine 
breath of life pilpitates in the main group of characters. 
A Monk of Fife. By Andrew Lang. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) The style in which this 
romance is written, altho somewhat affected, is replete with 
charm, and fits the spirit of masquerading pseudo serious- 
nes3 like askin. Andrew Lang isa literary craftsman up 
to fine tricks and cunning shifts. In A Monk of Fife he 
puts on big airs with excellent effect, and actually cheats 
the reader openly, shambling off in the end with all the 
documentary honors of a seLolarly translator safely done 
up io his ancient wallet, which he pockets as he disappears. 
The romance is of the days and adventures of Jeanned’ Arc, 
most fascinating from begioning to close with its ringing 
tights, its tender loves, its strange figures and wax candle 
lights, its atmosphere of enchanted reality and its 
faithful human hearts. Mr. Lang is a gentle wizard. 





—~—The .Amazing Marriage. By George Meredith. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $2.50.) 
So far as the story in this book goes it is 


the same one already told over and over by Mr. Mere- 
dith, who dreams of novhing beyond married women 
who elope with the other man and the like. Mr. Mere- 
dith is the most elaborately feminine man in English 
literary life. All of his novels have the indescribable 
smack of effeminacy shading off into picturesque emascu- 
lateness. His amazing style, when carefully analyzed, 
discloses its source in conscious sex-weakness. The Amaz- 
iny Marrtage is a crazy structure gorgeously decorated 
and whimsically furnished, in which dwell nympholepts, 
aged satyrs, erotic wives and foredoomed maidens,all mov- 
ing on to rainbow-hued destruction or jaundiced delight. 
-Amos Judd. By J. A. Mitchell, editor of Life. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. 75cents.) This is a 
straightforward story of the love and life of a young Rajab 
from Northern India, who is educated in a New England” 
towo and castinto a fascinating circle of American so- 
ciety. Originality of a very striking sort lends a singular 
charm to both plot and dramatic situations. The young 
Rajah is a well-drawn character, unique in literature, so 
ar as we know, and very attractive.—-—Aftermath, Part 
Second of *“‘A Kentucky Cardinal.”’ By James Lane 
Allen. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) This is a 
slender stream of tender and delicate imagining filtered 
through prose which is almost poetry. The story is a sort 
of dithyrambic pastoral ending in a blur of pain. Mr. 
Allen is more a poet than a novelist, but his fiction has a 
power of its own due to a strong undergiow of genuine 
every-day life and the firm tho slight influence of 





true story-telling ability. Romance under his ma- 
nipulation is drawn into a very thin sheet of 
exceedingly pure and highly brilliant metal. - 





Jude the Obscure, by Thomas Hardy (New York, Harper 
& B others, 31.75), is issued to go with the handsome edi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels, which Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers are publishing. It is a story dealing with sub- 
jects quite unfit for fireside discussion in the family. Mr. 
Hardy claims that he wrote it to be read by mature men 
and women. If the reading be strictly so confined, there 
will be no great harm done. Mr. Hardy is a gifted man, 
his genius is strong; but we have no taste for his stories 
in the vein of the present one. It may require high artistic 
power to write them ; but it seems to us ill-spent time to 
read them. The Right to Love. By Max Nordau. 
(New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.50.) By this novel 





Mr. Max Nordau justifies every claim he could possibly 
make to a place among the “‘ degenerates” described in his 
It is long since we read a 


famous},work on that class. 
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poorer piece of fiction than this one. It is diluted and 
rose-watered Ibsenism very crudely dished up. The 
publisher has presented the book in handsome 
type and binding, with good frontispiece portrait of 
Nordau. The translation is by Mary J. Safford. 
The Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain, and Other 
Stories. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) In this volume of picturesque 
stories Miss Murfree keeps well in the path she laid for 
herself in her first work. It is always safe to expect good 
work of its kind when she writes, and the kind is better 
than the general average of successful fiction. She is an 
artist with a deep and changeless faith in the efficacy of 
descriptive gorgeousness. The characters in her tales are 
types clothed in the romantic, many-colored rags of an im- 
possible lot of garments; but she manages them in her 
own way to singular dramatic, or rather melodramatic, 
effect. The Heart of Old Hickory, and Other Stories of 
Tennessee. By Will Allen Dromgoole. (Boston: The 
Arena Co.) The eight stories in this little volume are 
brimful of Southern life set in frames to suit the some- 
what exaggerated yet engagingly faithful pictures. The 
author has a fervent and skittish imagination ; it gets the 
bits well between its teeth now and then and scampers off 
with the pen, ink-bottle and writing pad of its mistress 
ata great gait. The result, as a whole, gives an effect of 
haste and astacking of colors ; but even this intensity—and 
it amounts almost to recklessness—affords a good quantity 
of downright welcome freshness and many a fine smack 
of interesting originality. 








In the great pressure of new books in our columns we 
can only note with brief mention many excellent works to 
which we would gladly devote more space. Among them 
we name The New Life in Christ. A Study in Personal 
Religion. By Joseph Agar Beet, whose fruitful commen- 
tary on the New Testament we have had occasion to notice. 
The present work is a sequel to the earlier ‘‘ Through 
Christ to God,” on the theological foundations of the 
Christian life, as this relates to the practical. (Hunt & Eaton. 
$1.50.) The Rev. David O. Mears, D.D., author of the 
Life of Dr. Edw. N. Kirk, publishes a very useful and com- 
forting volume, Inspired through Suffering. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents.)\———Aspiration and Achievement 
is a “‘ Young Man’s Message to Young Men.” By Frederick 
A. Atkins, author of ‘‘ Moral Muscle and How to Use It,” 
both good and stirring books. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents.)———The Making of Manhood, by W. J. Dawson, 
shows much thought and judgment, and sense of life as a 
reality. Weare pleased with the opening sentence in the 
chapter on ‘Courage’’ (the value of which the author 
rates high, and speaks of as few other writers do.) ‘‘ The es- 
sence of life is risk.”,———The Christ Dream. By Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Forcible ; stirring ; rich in imaginative 
and illustrative rhetoric. (Hunt & Eaton. $1.20.)———The 
Soul Winner; or, Howto Lead Sinners to theSaviour. By 
C. H. Spurgeon, and of course full of meat and usefulness. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.)\————Substantial Christian 
Philosophy. Compiled by William Kent, M.D. (John B. 
Alden. $1.25.) This is a serious and useful compilation 
of epitomized science, designed to show that true science 
is in harmony with nature, man aud revelation: and 
especially designed for young people. On the same 
general line is Faith-and Sctence, an original and well- 
digested work by Henry F. Brownson which has for its 
point to show how “ revelation agrees with reason and 
assists it.” Mr. Brownson after stating the ‘‘ problem” 
passes to an examination of the “ Synthetic philosophy ” 
and its relations to the Thomist philosophy, rationalism, 
revelation, and a final chapter on ‘‘ Faith and Science.” 
Alone with God, Children Dying in Infancy an@ 
other Sermons. By the Rev. David Mitchell. (Albert Datz, 
Jersey City, N. J. $1.00.) This is a memorial volume of the 
late Pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian Church at Jersey 
City, N. J. Assermons they are rich in thesweet and strong 
consolations, as well as of the inspiring notes of the Gos- 
pel. -Church Portals. By James I. Vance, D.D. 
(The Presbyterian Publication House, Richmond, Va. 75 

cents.) A bold, vigorous and level headed book such as 
would be expected from the author of “The Young Man 
* Foursquare.” Of The Hidden Life it will be enough 
introduction to our readers to say that it is by 
the Rev. J. R. Miller. D.D. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 7% cents.) First Things First. This is 
a volume of ‘“‘ Addresses to Young Men,’ by the Rev. 
George Jackson, B.A., a Presbyterian minister in the 
Scotch metropolis. We are inclined to put them in the 
forefront as examples of effective, pungent preaching 
which goes straight to the point, declines all side issues 
on the principle laid down in the title of putting the 
“first things first.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) 
From Macmillan & Co. we have a volume of seven visita- 
tion addresses by W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
of Ripon. Some Thoughts on Christian Reunion. (New 
York. $1.25.) The addresses relate, for the most part, to 
the question of authority, union with Rome, and the con- 
ditions under which it might be achieved. From 
Thomas Whittaker (Bible House, $1.50) we have another 
volume also from W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, on 
The Great Charter of Christ, a collection of sermons, or, 
as the author prefers to call them ‘“‘Studies’’ on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount—a delightfully suggestive series of 
studies rich in the wisdom which is from above, and the 
wisdom which has in it the experience of the world. 
Among the books of short stories lately received, we 
mention the following as particularly attractive : The Red 
Star, by L. McManus (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
50 cents), isa single short story, issued in the ‘‘ Antonym 
Library,” which will afford an hour’s pleasure. It is a 
harmlessly sensational bit of romance in the time of Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Russia. Yarns, by Alice Turner 
(Philadelphia, John Murphy & Co.), contains twelve 
readable stories written in an enthusiastic style and show- 
ing considerable story-telling cleverness. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have brought out in most attractive form 
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in their little “‘ cameo edition’ Eugene Field’s Little Book 
of Profitable Tales, and a volume of Frank R. Stockton’s 
short stories under the general title, A Chosen Few. Both 
books are little classics. (Price, each $1.25.) A beauti- 
ful edition, illustrated, of Thomas Nelson Page’s Unc’ 
Edinburg—A Plantation Echo comes to us from Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Price $1.50.) From Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. comes an edition of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
Madonna of the Tubs, with forty-three illustrations by 
Ross Turner and George H. Clements. A powerful story. 
The Village Watch-Tower, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00), is a string of 
amusing short stories, full of human nature and bright 
with flashes of witand humor. A delightful little book. 
——A Mad Madonna, and Other Stories. By L. Clarkson 
Whitelock. (Boston : Joseph Knight Co. $1.00.) A fascinat- 
ing style, fine imayinationand an enthusiasm for romantic 
scenes and artistic experiences make these stories unusu- 
ally interesting. The last story, however, is out of keeping. 
A Wedding, and Other Stories. By Julien Gordon. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) Six stories of 
unequal merit, one or two of them very good, the others 
inclined toward the feverish, unwholesome side of fiction. 
Tales of an Engineer. With Rhymes of the Rail. By 
Cy. Warman. (New York: CharlesScribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Thereis a great deal of genuine railroad life in these 
stories and verses, and the author’s style goes well with 
the clash of driving-wheels and the scream of the whistle. 
But the stories are not all railroad stories. Life in the en- 
gine room of a great steamship is graphically depicted. 
A Batchelor’s Christmas, and Other Stories, by Rob- 
ert Grant (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a 
beautiful book, charmingly written and exquisitely illus- 
trated. The stories are six in number,and there are 
twenty-one pictures by Gibson, Wiles, Wenzell and Carle- 
ton, all good. Itis seldom that writer, artists and pub- 
lisher join hands so successfully. Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston, sends us two new books by that tireless writer for 
young folks, Oliver Optic. The first is entitled Half 
Round the World, and tells the story of voyaging and 
sightseeing and adventure by some bright, inquisitive 
youngsters. (Price, $1.25.) The second, entitled The Blue 
and The Gray on Land. A Lieutenant at Eighteen, isa 
story of our Civil War, in which there is a great deal of 
battle, hardship, hairbreadth escapes and all that befell a 
daring young soldier boy in the meantime. Price, $1.50.) 
The third, Young Master Kirke, by Penn Shirley 
(price, 75 cents), from the same publishers, is a story of the 
Pacific Coast, breezy, full of fun, and passing rapidiy from 
one amusing situation to another. 


King Arthur: A Drama. By J.J.Comyns Carr. The 
printing of plays written primarily for stage purposes ap- 
pears to be gaining ground once more, by a kind of cyclic 
insistence. In the present instance we have one toward 
which Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Terry have drawn public 
attention in Great Britain, and, within a few weeks, in 
New York ; Mr, Carr’s piece being a little less than a year 
old according to theatrical life. It is a picturesque and 
skilfully constructed drama. Its legendary personages are 
effectively drawn ; not significantly departing from the 
familiar Malory and Tennysonian mold and model, yet 
often with impulses and lineaments and movements of 
theirown. The conduct of the action is consistent, dra- 
matic, and everything falls into the picture with dignity. 
As a literary performance, however, one hardly sees Mr. 
Carr’s work in a satisfactory light. Its blank verse is usu- 
ally smooth, and even stately. It seldom rises to the 
level of poetical dignity or poetical beauty. It is not for 
the closet but for the boards. His Arthur, his Lancelot, 
bis Guinevere are not a poet’s conception, but a poetical 
playwright’s. There are a few passages where the verse 
aspires with success toward making a higher emotional 
impression, but they are not numerous. When they occur 
the Tennyson influence is obviousin them. Such an epi- 
sode occurs early in ¢he play. It furnishes, perhaps, the 
best lines in poetical feeling and expression in the drama 
—the description by Arthur of his dream of Guinevere: 

* While I slept 

I heard the noise of battle, and I saw 

The flashing of innumberable spears 

Lightening the dark of heaven; then I rose 

And rode into the strife; and where I led 

The mightiest fell before me, and men cried: 

‘It isthe King! Yet did I heed them not, 

For in mine ears there sang aclarion voice 

Which said, * Nay, stay not till the end is won! 

Fight on! Thine arm is mightier than theirs! 

Fight on—an unborn empire claims thy sword, 

Fight on, they strike for glory, thou for peace! 

Long time the battle lasted, and the end 

Seemed afar off; yet at the end it came, 

And ere my arm grew weary I could hear 

A hush upon the thunder; and the noise 

And cry of war grew fainter, till it fell 

To echoing silence. Then, far off, I saw 

Set in a redd’ning sky of blood and fire 

A face most fair that wore an awful smile; 

And down the unending avenue of spears 

It drew toward me, seeming as it came 

Like a white rose-leaf borne upon the tide 

Of crimson war. Whereat I knelt and said, 

*I have fought for thee! Thou hast the smile of peace.’ 

Yet answer made she none, and I awoke. 

Ah, thou who knowest the secrets of the stars, 

Tell me whose face I saw !” 
As a whole, Mr. Carr’s muse is gracious to him if he woo 
her as Melpomene; but as Calliope, she is something un- 
willing, to say the least. We would not as lief that the 
town-crier spoke his lines; but there are few of them 
that have the jewellike and five-words-long quality 
of which his nearest inspiration has spoken. (New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 


The Brownies Through the Union. By Palmer Cox. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) These amusing little sprites 
continue their merry anticsin this volume. As they grow 
older they seem tocatch sight of the serious ends of life and, 
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instead of capering for pure sport, mingle a touch of de- 
scriptive geography with their fun. They go down the Penn- 
sylvavia coal mines, race on horseback through Kentucky, 
chase wild bulls in Texas, perform their tricks with ships 
at sea and railway trains by land, with dignities and digni- 
taries, all of which is very dreadful and would have been 
avenged on the spot, had not the merry roysterers chosen 
for their antics the time when all the world sleeps and 
not an eye was open in all their big playhouse to see. 
Fortunately, too, for them not a trace remains by morning 
to betray them. It was a bright thought of Lamson, 
Wolfe & Company (Boston, $1.00) to devisea Revoliition- 
ary Calendar of the seals of the original thirteen States, 
using twelve for the months, the thirteenth and the Fed- 
eral seal for the two covers, and to mount above each the 
national eagle with a calendar of the month for the armo- 
rial shield. Zigzag Journeys Around the World come 
out, as usual, with a new instalment for the year, 
copious illustrations, and a sympathetic notice of Hezekiah 
Butterworth, editor of the volume and of the Youth’s 
Companion, (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $2.00.)—— 
Chatterbox, edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A., 
requires no further notice than the mention of its annual 
volume, uochanged in form, crowned with juvenile illus- 
trations and endless diversions. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 
The bound volume of The Little Ones’ Annual, with 
its ‘Stories and Poems for Little People,” and edited by 
William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), deserves mention at 
this time among the bright and pleasing literary offer- 
ings of the year. It contains among other attractions 370 
original illustrations drawn for the work, and engraved 
on wood under Mr. George T. Andrews’s superintendence, 
and replete with literary attractions. (Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.75.) Round the Yule Log—Christmas in Norway. 
By P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 50 
cents.) The charm of this little volumeis its Norwegian 
tone and atmosphere which are repeaged in the Engli-h 
version by the translator, H. L. Broekstad, and in the 
sepia illustrations by L. J. Bridgman.——Five Minute 
Stories, by Laura E. Richards, author of “ Captain Janu- 
ary,’”’ should not be omitted from this list. The stories 
are some of them in verse; and some in prose. They are 
sharp, crisp and pleasing, each with acharm of its own, 
and illustrated by A. R. Wheelan, E. B. Barry and others, 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.25.) 


Among the elegant religious books brought out for the 
season we mention Coronation of Love. By the Rev Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia. Beautifully 
bound in white and gold. (American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. 75cents.) Another still more beau- 
tiful example in the same class is The Northfield Edition 
of the Shepherd Psalm. By F. B. Meyer, B.A., and illus 
trated by Mary A. Lathbury. (Fleming H. Revell Co) 
An eloquent and effective exposition, illuminated with ex- 
quisite and appropriate marginal drawings by Miss Lath- 
bury. The Messrs. Crowell & Co. issue a noticeable 
new edition of Miss Jane Porter’s Tne Scottish Chiefs. It 
is in two volumes; 12mo, revised, corrected, with a new 
retrospective introduction, notes, etc., by the author, and 
richly illustrated. The binding is parchment back and 
corners with a tooled design in gold and flowered paper 
sides and gilt tops put up neatly in a box. (Two vols. $3.00 ) 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. By Henry Van 
Dyke. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50) This volume, which 
bears the imprint of the new year, is the story of the 
** Other Wise Man” who did not arrive with his brethren at 
the manger. He, too, felt the call. He sold his posses- 
sions, and investing his all in a sapphire,a ruby anda 
pearl, sets out to join the others. Delayed by a deed of 
mercy on the way, he loses his company and has to part 
with his pearl to obtain an escort over the desert. At 
Bethlehem he parts with his ruby to save a child from 
Herod’s massacre. Wandering and searching in vain for 
thirty-three years, he re-enters Jerusalem on the day of 
the crucifixion and is killed in the earthquake, but not 
until he has rescued a girl of hisowa country from a fate 
worse than death at the cost of his one remaining jewel. 
In the dreams of his dying delirium the Lord, whom he 
had not seen, but for whom he was searching, reveals him- 
self to him in the words: “‘ Inasmuch as thou hast done it 
unto one of the least of my brethren, thou hast done it 
unto me.” And the ‘‘Other Wise Man” had found the 
King. The point of the allegory is obvious and interest- 
ing, tho involved in some needless difficulties, as Artaban’s 
saving the child by a palpable falsehood and in some rather 
exaggerated sentimentalism.———We mention also as an- 
other welcome aid to giving the Christmastide its religious 
emphasis The Songs of the Holy Nativity. Considered, I, 
as recorded in Scripture, II, asin usein the Church. By 
Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
Wells. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) The author has given’ 
his book both an expository and a devotional character in 
the hope of bringing out the distinct character and mean- 
ing of these inspired songs on the one hand, and of giving 
aid to their better devotional use. 























Young people have been well cared for by the publishers 
this season, and from the wealth of good buoks we select 
the following for special mention. From Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston, we have Melody, by Laura E. Richards, 
a new and beautiful edition of a charming book (price, 
$1.25), and Nautilus, by the same author (75 cents). 
Oakleigh, by Ellen Douglas Deland (Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25), is a pleasing domestic story, full of life and interest 
and well illustrated.———The Partners, by William O. 
Stoddard (Boston, D. Lothrop Co., $1.50), will please 
both boys and girls. It is bright, stirring, wholesome, and 
its illustrations are by Albert Scott Cox.—-—Cormorant 
Crag, by George Manville Fenn (New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50), is an old-fashioned story of adventure and 
boyish enterprise, capitally told.—-——From Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, we have three attractive books: The Boy 
Officers of 1812, by Everett T. Tomlinson (price, $1.50), a 
story of scouting adventures and experience by some lads 
in our War of 1812; Kyzie Dunlee, by Sophie May, a book 
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for children prettily gotten up (price 75 cents), and 
Little Daughter, by Grace Lee Baron, full of good instruc- 
tion and yet attractively written (price, 75 cents). 
Girls Together, by Amy E. Blanchard (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1.25), is an interesting story for girls, with 
excellent illustrations by Ida Waugh. From the same 
publishers we have Resa Nouchette Carey’s new story for 
girls, entitled Cousin Mona, a beautiful book. (Price $1.25.) 
The Silver Fairy Book is an attractive volume in 
blue and silver containing stories by ten different writers. 
It is profusely illustrated by H. R. Millar (New York: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. $2.00.) In the ‘Lucky Tom” se- 
ries we have a new volume entitled The Missing Pocket- 
Book, by Harry Castlemon; astory of adventure in the 
West, breezily told and well illustrated. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates, $1.25.) The Lottery Ticket, by J. T. 
Trowbridge (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1 00), is a story by 
one of the most popular of all our writers for boys. It 
first appeared in the Youth’s Companion. A Last 
Century Maid, and Other Stories, by Aune Hollingsworth 
Wharton (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.59), isa 
book to captivate a large audience of young people. Its 
stories of life a century ago, when the Indians were still 
lords of the land, are graphically told, and the illustra- 
trations are good. Julian Home, by Frederick W. 
Farrar (New York, Macmillan & Co., $2.00), is a new and 
fine edition of a book which is a prime favorite, always 
welcome to young people. It is a story of college life, 
strikiogly illustrated. A Dash to the Pole, by Herbert 
D. Ward (New York, Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.00), is a 
handsomely gotten-up edition of a stirring story somewhat 
in the style of Jules Verne’s romantic books. Boys will 
be delighted to read it. Eric, Prince of Lorlonia; or, 
the Valley 6f Wishes. By the Countess of Jersey. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This is a fairy tale of 
the days of chivalry, charmingly told and happily illus- 
trated. Itis full of romantic incidents. The Young 
Castellar, by George Manville Fenn (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1 50), is a dashing,romance of the Eaglish 
civil war by awriter who tells astory with hearty earnest- 
nessand vim. The book has plenty of adventure in it, and 
its pictures are good. 


The Land of the Muskeg. By H. Somers Somerset. A 
muskeg is a particularly troublesome marsh. Mr. Somer- 
set’s sporting activities led him to undertaking an expedi- 
tion in the Alberta and Athabaska country of British 
Columbia: a trip by no means devoid of a flavor of explora- 
tion as wellas of the opportunities he expected from so 
adventurous a ramble. It brought himself and his compan- 
ions into touch with the Hudson Bay Company, its agents, 
an‘ the Indian life in which the Company is still a power ; 
and in prolonging their trip and hardships a wild and 
solitary region was traversed with ample adventure. Mr. 
Somerset’s narrative is plain and unvarnished, a young 
hunter’s diary, in all substance. It is not of literary charm, 
and even its descriptive quality is not significant. A 
delight in outdoor life and woodland liberty shows through 
its pages pleasantly ; and the motto closing it, that “‘it is 
good to be alive and free,’ is heartily exemplified, if not 
much elseis. The illustrations are many, usually small,. 
and as a general thing ineffective, even to being unintelli- 
gible. (London: William Heicemann; Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company.) This Goodly Frame, the 
Earth, by Mr. Francis Tiffany, is a record of travel round 
the world; Japan, the East Indies and Egypt. Palestine 
and Greece bein’ particularized in it. It is a long book, 
and sufficiently readable, but more can hardly be said. 
Mr. Tiffany is an observer, an intelligent one, a widely-trav- 
eled one aside from this circumnavigation; but he is not 
an effective writer. His pages lack the vivacity demanded 
in such literature, that in view of its matter must be 
purely of entertainment. His style is wordy. Often he 
does not do his own sensibilities justice. The Indian sec- 
tion of his volume is its best ; and in at least one incidental 
expression as to the question of English dominion in India 
heis, we think, a prophet of truth, if not of smoothness. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
Bahama Songs and Stories: A Contribution to Folk- 
Lore. By Charles L. Edwards, Ph.D. Professor Ed- 
wards’s volume is one of the publications appearing under 
the auspices of the American Folk-Lore Society. The ma- 
terials were collected by theauthor with much care during 
extended visits tothe Islands. The stories in their animal 
dramatis persone, and incidents, are related to the tales 
that are associated here with the plantation Negro, made— 
as to many of them—delightfully familiar through Mr. 
Harris and his ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” Theelementsof several 
suggest Creole and Louisiana cousinships. Professor Ed- 
wards has written them down with painstaking, almost too 
painstaking, aim at the phonetic reproduction, tho one 
must remember that he has other than a merely literary 
object in view. In his large selection of the native tunes, 
set to lines either religious or secular—and in either case 
apt to be incoherent to a familiar degree — Professor 
Edwards adds a part of his book most interesting 
in tke eyes of a musician. Forty songs, or hymns, 
are given; and in several of the stories the musical 
element is noted. Professor Edwards wisely refrains from 
harmonizing these tunes. An essay on Negro music is 
appended. Itis justin its appreciation of the claims of 
genuine “‘ Negro melody,’ as distinguished from the spu- 
rious. To the availability of the real article, Dvorak’s 
latest symphony “‘ From the New World” pays an author- 
itative tribute. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; For the American Folk-Lore Society. $3.50.) 


A Lady of England [“ A. L. 0. E.”|: The Life and Let- 
ters of Charlotte Maria Tucker. By Agnes Giberne. We 
do not know whether the crowded juvenile book-shelf and 
the modified, not to say transformed, Sunday-school li- 
brary yet finds a place and reading circles for any of the 
Stories of “A, L.O. E.” Have “ Wings and Stings,” “‘ The 
Rambles of a Rat,” and “‘ The Haunted Room”; have “ The. 
Lost Jewel,” “The Giant Killer,” and “ The Mine” ceased 
to exhilarate aid instruct boys and girls? Very likely— 
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at least in the proportion that they once did, when they 
were among the most readable fictions for lads and girls 
in their teens, Their author, Miss Charlotte M. Tucker, 
was a power in the household. In glancing through the 
large record which Miss Giberne has compiled, we are re- 
minded of the fact that Miss Tucker's literary industry, 
full as it is of publications in several classes, was the least 
interesting element of a long life so devoted to personal 
missionary work in India, and at last so absorbed init 
that her finding time for any book-writing appears re- 
markable. It is true that Miss Tucker entered on her- 
missionary career late in years. She began it at a period 
when her most active industry with her pen was dimin- 
ished. But in India she found new necessities as well 
as new material; and as late as 1892 the Messrs. Nelsou 
published a little volume by her. She was a striking and 
a strong character—one not less beloved in private life 
than admired for her zeal in the religious labors that she 
carried forward with an intense enthusiasm. Her name 
is linked with the lonely mission at Batala. It is in great 
part a result of her influence. Her immediate personal 
energies were concentrated largely on zenana visiting; 
but, naturally, extended into various tributary activities. 
The writer became quite merged in the missionary. Her 
mind, tody and fortune were devoted to this high office ; 
and she died at 73 years of age, in 1893, still in harness. 
Miss Giberne’s biography isa full one, and an interesting 
one. Its balance between being a personal record, a lit- 
erary memoir and one of mission work in India is well 
maintained. It gives one the impression of a woman of 
varied and superior attributes, whose gift was crowned 
by enthusiastic and unselfish spiritual zeal. (New York: 
A.C. Armstrong. $1.75.) 


Lee & Shepard (Boston, $1.50) bring out in an attract- 
ive and highly artistic form Old Boston Reproductions 
of Etchings in Half Tone. Etchings and text by Henry R. 
Blaney. The Illustrations include the historic buildings 
and localities of Boston. Many of the old buildings rep- 
resented have disappeared, and are known only in draw- 
ings and sketches which are reproduced in this volume. 
The descriptions which accompany each are models of what 
can be done in a few words. Mr. Blaney’s etchings of Old 
Boston are well known. Their characteristic beauty is 
well preserved in these half-tone reproductions. The 
Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. With numerous full 
page color plates after paintings in watercolors. By Fred- 
erick J. Boston, and with decorative borders and other de- 
signs, together with new stories and verze by Elizabeth S. 
Tucker. (Frederick S. Stokes Company. $2.50.) What 
with the bright and arch simplicity of the stories tld by 
Elizabeth Tucker and the soft, bright colors, outlines, and 
amusing situations of the copious illustrations, this should 
be an effective piece of work, and should not fail to delight 
the juveniles. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. offer the 
young people an edition of Mrs. E. Prentiss’s Little Susy’s 
Six Birthdays, Six Teachers, Six Servants, in one vol- 
ume, in modern typographical dress, and with new illus- 
trations. These are the new features of the present edi- 
tion. The three books which, we believe, are for the first 
time combined thus in one volnme, are classics of the nur- 
sery,and as standard as the nursery itself. ABC. 
An Alphabet Written and Pictured. By Mrs. Arthur 
Gaskin. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) This is 
a really charming affair, with every letter standing by 
itself, introduced in a quaint, old-style illustrated head 
piece, with a rhyming alliteration which brings in the let- 
ter as often as may be, and with many a bright and telling 
touch. 

In Appenzell: A Swiss Study. Mr. Irving B. Rich- 
man, who has been one of our country’s consuls-general to 
Switzerland, has prepared this interesting little volume. 
The canton of Appenzell, divided into halves, respectively 
known as the Inner and Outer Rhoden, is a member of the 
Swiss Confederacy of much individuality. Its population, 
government, physical geography and social and political 
history furnish ample material for consideration. It is 
not only a representative canton, but one offering details 
of economic administration and phases of national life and 
character not unworthy the attention of the nice student 
of European democracy. The history of the canton is 
summarized from its Roman and Alemanian term, and its 
share in the medieval struggles of Switzerland for lib- 
erty, toits contemporary chapter. The peculiar relation- 
ships to it of the famous St. Gall Monastery are fally re- 
viewed, and that special share is pointed out from which 
men of Appenzell did not shrink in the greater foreign wars 
aad the Reformation. Of special interest is the account 
of the political management of Appenzell elections and 
judicial responsibilities, in connection with which the au- 
thor givesa good deal of general information as to the 
footing on which the Swiss Confederacy is so simply but 
effectively maintained. Mr. Richman’s brief study is sys- 
tematic, complete and agreeably written; so agreeably 
that its mission of special information will not prove a 
bugbear to the general reader, especially if he have even a 
mere traveler’s reminiscences of the southern Bodensee dis- 
trict, can recall vistas of daily life in sight of the white- 
topped Sirtis and has walked about the two Rhodens with 
Scheffel’s “‘Ekkehard” in hand. (London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 











Bookbindings Old and New. Notes of a Book Lover, 
with an Account of the Grolier Club of New York. Illus- 
trated. By Brander Matthews. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $800.) To the Grolier Club this volume is dedica- 
ted, and its material consists of several articles which have 
appeared at intervals in the Century Magazine during the 
past two years. As magazine contributions, ‘* Bookbind- 
ings of the Past,” “* Bookbindings of the Present,” “ Com- 
merrial Bookbinding,” and ‘* Books in Paper Covers,” 
made interesting reading to the average reader,as well as to 
the bibliopegist, but it is doubtful if the reunion of these 
papers in book form will prove of more than ephem- 
eral value. The subject of Bookbinding has been so 
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often and so well and so elaborately treated by 
various writers, masterbinders, bibliopegists and biblio- 
philes, notably Marius Michel, Gruel, Derome and 
Uzanne in Francs, Ziehnsdorf in London, William Mat- 
thews and others bere, that there remains but little 
to be said. From these various sources the present 
author has culled liberally, and, by the addition of scme 
pertinent anecdotes and illustrations, has made the volume 
acceptable. Messrs. Macmillan have found it of enough 
moment to print a limited edition on large paper with 
proof impression of the illustrations. Of new matter, there 
is a short account of Cobden Sanderson and his work, his 
crankiness and independence, his personal idiosyncrasies, 
and his innovations in book-cover decorating. No men- 
tion, however, is made of Miss Prideaux, whose work is 
now considered almost equal to that of the Dore’s bindery. 
A short history of the organization and work of the Grolier 
Club, its publications and lectures, clubhouse and library, 
is added. The illustrations in half tone, reproductions of 
bindings, book covers, pages of certain well-printed books, 
are not quite up to the mark in the smaller edition, and 
suffer much by comparison with their first impression in 
the magazine. 


In Mr. E iuard Koschwitz’s Les Parlers Parisiens we 
find more ofa phonetic curiosity than a help to French 
pronunciation. We infer that is a record of speech intend- 
ed to appeal to the academician rather than to the student 
of less insight or less ripe knowledzge. The author took 
the pains to go to some fourteen individuals, selected from 
the profession of letters, or the stage. The list includes 


Daudet, Zola, Desjardins, Rod, Renan, d’Hulst, Pare, 
Hyacinthe, Got, de Bornier, M. Silvain, Mme. Bartel, 
Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme and Leconte de Lisle. Each 


read or declaimed a brief selection to Mr. Koschwitz. 
These selections he prints with every word phonetically 
expressed, in the closest accord with the speaker’s convic- 
tions as to its pronunciation, individual mannerism, 
provincialism, or a survival of a provincialism. The sys- 
tem by which Mr. Koschwitz preseats it is almost a lan- 
guageinitself. Indeed,it is adismay. But we do not see 
how anything short of a phonograph could convey the 
same result. In each case the selection offered must be 
read aloud, otherwise it is not intelligible much less use- 
ful. A larger representation of the stage and the conserv- 
atories would give tha book far more authority, while it 
might lessen its worth as a study in the accent of Paris- 
ians by b’rth and of persons identified with Paris who 
nevertheless are from the Departments, with tricks of 
speech that are never wholly dismissed from their tongues’ 
ends. The prefatory essay by Mr. Koschwitz on what con- 
stituted acceptable Parisian French speaking, a subject of 
a good deal of complexity, is an admirable and almost ex- 
haustiveone. (Paris and Leipzig: H. Welter; New York, 
imported by W. R. Jenkins. $1.35.) 


Recent books of verse, new and old, worth special 
notice, are not plentiful, but among those on our table and 
not previously noticed, we name Echoeg from the Sabine 
Farm, by Eugene and Roswell Martin Field, which Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have just issued in a handsome new edi- 
tion. (Price, $2 00.\—-—American War Ballads, two vol- 
umes in one, edited by George Cary Fggleston. A handy 
and beautifully illustrated edition of a book which should 
be in every library. (New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 
$1.50.\———The Druid Sacrifice, and Other Verses, by 
Tudor Williams (New York, Edward O. Jenkins’ Sons), is 
a volume of simple and sensible verse written for simple 
folk. Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, and Other Ger- 
man Poets, translated by Frances Hillman. (New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a beautiful second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of a notable volume of trans- 
lations. To one who can read the originals, renderings like 
these, good as they are, only serve to prove the absolute 
impossibility undertaken by the translator; but to those 
who cannot peruse the originals this little volume will 
give some charming glimpses of the German masters of 
song.——— Visions of Solyma, and Other Poems, by John 
McDowell Leavitt. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) This volume contains many pieces of verse in which 
a taste for classical subjects is very pleasantly expressed. 
The author has evidently read the old masters with loving 
sympathy, and has filled his mind with the beauties of the 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew poets. But there are some 
patriotic and miscellaneous pieces. 





The learned and indefatigable Karl Karoly bas accom - 
plished for the great picture galleries and collections of 
Venice the same service that his compact and exhaustive 
little volumes have done for Florence and a few other 
European art centers of the first importance. In The 
Paintings of Venice, we have «a handbook prepared with 
the utmost comprehensiveness and pains,in which are 
cataloged the contents of the Academia, the Doges’ Pal- 
ace, the San Rocco School, the Correr Museo, the Semi- 
nario Patriarchale, the Royal Palace and Library, the Lay- 
ard Collection, the Giovanelli Palace, and of fifty-five 
churches, where the art works are of importance to the 
visitor and student. Nineteen illustrations, all,from_pho- 
tographs, add to the usefulness of the book for the identi- 
fication of a work, or as a souvenir, and brief lives of the 
North Italian painters and a chronology of the succession 
of the Doges is an extra convenience. To verify every 
statement in the book would bea long matter; but the 
multum in parvo character of the catalog, as far as we can 
examine so minute a guide, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The casual comments and descriptive notes are judicious 
and not too plentiful. Itis a pocket reference book that is 
of the first helpfulness in eithercapacity. We expect every 
member of its series with pleasure and confidence. (Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sens; New York: imported by Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50.) 


Baptism as Taught in the Scriptures. By Rhys R. Lord, 
A.M., Professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis in 
the Pacific Theological Seminary. (Congregational S. 8. 
and Publishing Society, Boston. 35 cents.) Professor Lord 
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certainly succeeds in showing that the last word has not 
yet been spoken on the biblical meaning of Barrifew, His 
argument on the linguistic side, from the Old Testa- 
ment and from Greek usage, is strong. tho by no means 
new. When he comes to Col. 2: 12, *‘ buried with him in 
baptism,” he runs against a passage which has to be 
carried by a forced exposition, and one which reads it asa 
reference to our Lord’s baptism of suffering. The book is 
a brilliant restatement of the points against the limitation 
of Barrifew to the one usage of immersion. It does not 
prove that immersion was not the prevailing practice in 
New Testament times, tho it does carry the argument far 
enough to create a very strong assumption that even at 
that time immersion was not of the essence of the sacra- 
ment. We name among good books which have for 
their object the promotion of piety, The Spiritural Life 
Bible Lectures. By Geo. C. Needbam. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. $1.00) It is composed 
of addresses at the Niagara and Northfield Conferences for 
Bible study, and have been delivered elsewhere. They are 
simple, direct, pithy, pungent and abound in practical good 
sense. 





Our Common Spcech. By Gilbert M. Tucker. The sub- 
title of this little volume defiues its contents as offering 
half-a-dozen papers on topics connected with the proper 
use of the English language, the changes it undergoes in 
America and Great Britain, and the work of its dictionary 
makers, past and present. Itisa capital book. Whatin 
it is meant to be useful generally is useful, and one wishes 
that it could be widely useful. Entertainment is not lack- 
ing, even for the quite amateur philologist, in its lighter 
contents. Much of it makes for the writing and the speak- 
ing of good English, anywhere and everywhere, rather than 
the slipshodities and vicious locutions that become 
rooted so mischievously; and in this cause Mr. Tucker 
isa new critic, perceptive and sensible. The chapter on 
bad words—misused words—should be pasted in the view 
of almost every newspaper man inthe country, and writ- 
ten on the phylacteries of literary workers who rate them- 
selves quite superior in art to journalists. There isa ju 
dicious short study of “The English of the Revised New 
Testament”; an amusing but instructive one on ‘ Old 
English Dictionaries,’ and a helpful one on ** Modern Dic- 
tionaries,”’ The bibliography on the subject of *‘ Amer- 
icanisms’”’ and “ American English” is a full one, in ap- 
pendix to a chapter with a good deal of meatin it. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25) 


World Wide Endeavor. The Story of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor from the Beginning, 
and in AU Lands. By the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
President of the Society. (Gillespie, Metzgar & Kelley, 
‘Philadelphia. Sold by subscription only.) The large size 
square octavo contains the whole story of the founding 
and development of this interesting auxiliary of the 
Church, The story is told quietly, but in a straightfor- 
ward way which cannot fail to command respect and hold 
attention. Dr. Clerk begins with some glances back at 
the roll of ‘‘ Endeavorers before the Endeavorers,” and then 
launches out into three intensely interesting chapters on 
the ‘“‘cradle,” “birthday” and ‘“‘heart” of the Society. 
The story ofall these great religious movements is glorious 
in childhood. * When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him.” The following chapters are more matter-of-couise, 
but not without their specific interest, as the organiza- 
tion spreads over this and other countries, and its most 
recent alliance with ‘‘the good citizenship movement.”’ 
The history ends at the Boston Convention of 1895, and 
the volume closes with a chapter on methods of work. The 
book is copiously, and even brilliantly illustrated. Per- 
haps the best of all the illustrations is the frontispiece 
portrait of Dr. Clark. 


It is not difficult to feel the charm of Hugh Thomeson’s 
illustrations in The Story of Rosina, and Other Verses, 
by Austin Dobson, in the elegant edition just published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., of what Mr. Dobson modestly alludes 
to as a “further volume of his reprinted verses.’’ The 
edition is a dainty and delicious preduction, and Mr. 
Thompson’s designs show the clear, soit, graceful work- 
manship which gives his illustrations their charm. Occa- 
sionally he slips with the rest. The second illustration of 
‘** Love in Winter,’”’ Frank waiting in the snow, tho pleas- 
ing in itself, wholly overlooks the line in the poem, 

“ His callow beard was white with rime,” 

and presents him to us not only beardless, but evidently 
well past the age when “callow beards’’ were possible. 
The mower at work in the heading to the exquisite poem 
on “ The Sundial” exhibits both an impossible mower and 
an impossible scythe. The use of the high lights and 
whites in some of the designs produces a very pleasing, 
bright and airy effect, while the outlines are traced with 
delicate precision. The work is more or less unequal. 
Some of the illustrations fail to show the same careful 
workmanship and leave the important features in a condi- 
tion of blot and blur. 


The Minyte Man on the Frontier. By the Rev. W. G. 
Paddefoot. This is one of those distinctly personal records, 
a simple, straightforward jotting down of daily experi- 
ences, that speak nobly for the zeal and self-sacrifice of the 
home missionary in our West and South. It is not over- 
laden with religiosity. Itis fullof a manly and intensely 
practical religion and religious activity. It describes a great 
deal. It suggests even more. The author does not pose, does 
not aim at being literary, at writing a formal book. But 
his narrative is excellently carried along, the plentiful anec- 
dotes and memorabilia are graphic,and the ring of Christian 
purpose, self-sacrifice, courage and success is heard in every 
chapter. It is intended to give to Eastern readers some 
firmer notions than most of them possess as to the field of 
missionary service in the outlying States and Territories, 
and of what things are vital or incidental to working io 
them. All this is done unaffectedly, most interestingly, 
and so as to leave the reader with the impression that as 
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much again is left unsaid for want of space. The Rev. Mr. 
Puddeford’s little volume should be in every church 
library. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 


We have at hand the bound volume of The Century II- 
lustrated Monthly Magazine, containing the issue of this 
mirror of the world from May, 1895, to October. The Cen- 
tury has never been fuller, richer or more worthy of its 
fame than now. In fiction, poetry, art; in travel 
biography, history, essays and papers for the times, 
and the wealth aud magnificence of its illustrations 
it is unsurpassed. From the Century Co. we also 
have the two bound volumes of St. Nicholas, 
An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks, conducted 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. The youngster, boy or girl, 
who has this magazine has a whole library of good reading 
to last him through the year, a library which is sure to 
possess every attraction, and against which nothing can be 
urged—a youth’s introduction to the world’s progress in 
all departments, to its literature, art, science, history, 
travel, adventures, sports, and amusements of a]l good and 
wholesome kinds. 





A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This collection of child’s verses has 
from the day it was published been a high favorite with 
us. We were among the first to call attention toitasa 
beautiful reproduction of childhood itself in verse. We 
hasten to bestow our greeting on this illustrated edition. 
The illustrations are, of course, the feature of the edition. 
They are more than 160 in number, and no page is allowed 
to escape without some touch of artistic embellishment. 
The poet's portrait fronting the title-page is a peculiarly 
satisfactory piece of work. The work is done in the new 
claro-obscuro style which suggests a touch of the Japa- 
nese use of absolu’e white and dead black for high and low 
lights, combined with Freoch atmosphere, and a little of 
the quaint, antique woodcut style. The poems and the 
illustrations hang together as if by some predetined con- 
sanguinity. 


An Old New England Town; Sketches of Life, Scenery, 
Charactcr. By Frank Samuel Child. With Illustrations. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2.00) Fairfield is one of the 
historic towns of Connecticut, and as such bas much to 
say for itself. The volume before us contains a series of 
lectures delivered in the old town by one of its honored 
citizens, before the Fairfield Chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolation. The author bas done his work carefully 
and put his historic material together in a good and sensi- 
ble way. Nothing is more interesting in the book than 
the personal sketckes and reminiscences; such, for exam- 
ple, as those given of Roger Minot Sherman, or the 
account of the burning of Fairfield by General Tryon, or 
the chapters on the simple but dignified life of the times. 
It isa sound, healthy and inspiring book which will aid its 
readers to be respected by their children as they respect 
the fathers. 


E.jlish Pustorals: Selected, and with an Introduction, 
By Edmund R. Chambers. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York; London, Blackie & Son. $1.50) 
This is the first of a newseries of what the editor modestly 
denominates “literary Guide Books,” which is to bear the 
general title of ‘‘ The Warwick Library,” and be under the 
general editorial direction of Mr. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 
“The long procession of singing shepherds, which mean- 
ders, joyous or wailful, through the pages of the present 
volume,” has for us a peculiar attractiveness. It is, in- 
deed, a royal company led by Robert Henryson, Henry 
Howard, Edmund Spenser and Philip Sidney. In due time 
and place Marlowe, Shakespeare, Drayton, Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Milton, Robert Herrick, Pope, Gay, Allan Ramsay 
and a great company besides them fall into the line. A 
charming and most wholesome collection, which reads as 
if it came to us from a world that was fresh and young, 
and where the streams were not poisoned. 


The Life and Times of John Kettlewell ; With Details of 
the History of the Non jurors. By T. T. Carter, M.A. Can- 
on Carter presents in this biographical and religious study 
a companion volume to his ‘‘ Nicholas Ferrar, bis House- 
hold and Friends.’”’ It presents Kettlewell with affection- 
ate and minute fidelity in his person and as a zealous 
member of the non-juring body, if not one as prominent iu 
its records as several of his associates. The work is one 
for students of the story of the English Church, rather 
than for popular perusal. Its importance is considerable 
in making clear the workings of the minds of the Anglican 
clergy during the settling-down period, which followed the 
Reformation’s workings, and in tracing the beginnings of 
the Broad Church influences and party. Its style is digni- 
fied and agreeable, as befits Kettlewell’s personality and 
events that enlisted his conscience so ardently. (London 
and New York ; Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Essie: A Romance in Rhyme. By Laura Dayton Fes- 
senden. Illustrated by I. H. Vanderpoel. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) We understand this clever bit of society 
verse was written for private eyes and ears alone, which 
may account for some things in the verse, and 
possibly for the slang, which is carried rather too 
far when it is put into print as one of the 
liberties of American high-bred girls. An English 
prig relates in rhyme the history of his conversion into a 
lover; and the American “la belle sauvage,” on her part, 
relates how she, too, was converted into an English ‘my 
Lady.’”’ The by-play of the verse, with its reflections of the 
first impressions on both sides, is very entertaining. Of 
course, the Yankee girl comes out ahead; but the ‘“‘my 
lurd”’ gets the Yankee girl and her ‘‘ plenty of money,”’ all 
the same. 


Prof. Walter Raleigh, of University Coliege at Liver- 
pool, is the author of a striking study of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s literary traits and work. It places the de- 
ceased author in a perspective that is excellently co nsid- 
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ered and drawn; and is, above all things, judicious while 
coming from a warm admirer. Professor Raleigh does 
not attempt to define Stevenson’s literary future, and is 
content with expressing the personal affection in which he 
is held “without the impertinent assurance that, when 
the Japanese have taken London and revised the contents 
of the British Museum, the yellow scribes whom they 
shall set to produce a new edition of the Biographic 
Universelle will include in their entries the following 
item: ‘Stevenson, R. L. A prolific writer of stori.s 
among the Aborigines. Flourished before the Coming of 
the Japanese. His works are lost.’’? We cannot but ap 
plaud such conservatism. (London: Edward Arnold.) 


One of the most interesting volumes of sermons recently 
published is Sermons for the Principal Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church Year. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., Late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, and dedicated by 
him to the memory of his lamented brother, the Rey. 
Arthur Brooks, of this city. (E P. Dutton & Co. $1.75) 
Pascal and Other Sermons. By the late R. W. 
Church, Dean of St. Paul’s, London. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75 ) The sermons which compose this volume are selec- 
tious from the distinguished author’s publications. The 
three first on Pascals, ‘‘ Pensées,’’ ‘‘ Bishop Butler” and 
‘* Bishop Andrews,” are striking examples of what may be 
done in the pulpit with such themes. The sermon on 
* Foreign Travel’’ is no less out of theordinary. The whole 
collection is unusually bold, and rich in strong thought. 





The Spectator in London. Essays by Addison and 
Steele, with lilustrations by Ralph Cleaver. (Macmillan 
& Co. $2.00.) Another charming example in the style so 
happily conceived and executed in the Macmillan edition 
of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ with Hugh Thontson’s illus- 
trations. The selections in the new volume present a 
pleasant picture of country life which lies sketched for us 
in the voluminous pages of the Spectator with its por- 
traits of town life in the time of Queen Anne. As com- 
pared with the original, it has the advantages and disad- 
vantages of one small volume as compared with a series of 
big ones. The illustrations and general bookmaking are 
the attractions of the edition, and give ita strong claim on 
the book lover. 


The Herschels: and Modern Astronomy. By Agnes M. 
Clerke. Miss Clerke has a fascinating subject, either as 
biography or a scientific study ; and her little volume at- 
tests her grasp of the materials and her tastefulness of 
literary execution. She tells the stories of William Hers- 
chel, Caroline Herschel and Sir John Herschel, with sym- 
pathy, vivacity, and tothe moral help of her readers as well 
as to their entertainment. In preparing her book the 
author has consulted a wide circle of authorities, not with 
the object of expanding the narrative, but of condensing 
many essential facts into small compass with the dis- 
missal of the rest. We commend the book as a delightful 
one for reading aloud in the home circle of a winter even- 
ing. It isa member of the Century Science Series. (New 
York City & London: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 


The student of the Psalms will find an acceptable and 
studious commentary on them in Judah’s Jewels, by 
Prof. Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia. It is 
a study at once spiritual and rhetorical. The author has 
made a minute religious and literary study in the topic of 
which he writes, and his little book is oneof love as well as 
learning. The Psalms areconsecutively discussed in rela- 
tion to the periods and episodes of David’s life. Light is 
thrown on obscure or less well-known meanings of phrases 
and references. The individuality of each lyric is pre- 
sented, and to their value and technic as Hebrew poetry 
much care bas been devoted. The work is written in an 
easy style and its instructive nature is not made oppres- 
sive. (Nashville: Barber & Smith, agents. $1.50.) 


Child Sketches from George Eliot : Glimpses at the Boys 
and Girls in the Romances of the Great Novelist. By 
Julia Magruder. Illustrated by R. B. Birch and Amy 
Brooks. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.25.) Miss 
Magruder has done this work with a deft and graceful 
hand. In general George Eliot’s little people act out the 
same dialog in these pages as in the original story. The 
connections required to fill in the action are neatly sup- 
plied. After a brief sketch of the novelist’s own child 
life, Miss Magruder gives us glimpses in this way of the 
Poyser children from ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver, several others from ‘‘Silas Marner,” ‘“‘ Romola,”’ 
‘Felix Holt,’ the Garths from ‘‘ Middlemarch ” and the 
little Cohens from ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” 


The Rev. A. M. Hills, of Oberlin, O., has prepared an 
affectionate and enthusiastic memorial volume, The Life 
and Labors of Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, which will be 
read with interest by the members of the W. C. T. U., and 
those who, outside its energetic army, concern themselves 
with the workers and work of the Temperance cause in our 
country. It presents a large selection of the addresses of 
Mrs. Woodbridge; and incidental to its scope are papers on 
many of those who yet feel themselves her- associates, in 
spite of the bereavement that came to them in her recent 
death. The volume is illustrated with some excellent 
portraits. A preface is contributed by Miss Willard. (F. 
W. Woodbridge, Revenna, O. $1.50 ) 


We have received the bound volume containing the an- 
nual issue of The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature, Vol. V, edited by Prof. S. D. 
F. Salmond, D.D The contributors to this review are 
among the best and foremost British authorities in phi- 
losophy and theological criticism. Its classified lists of 
recent theological literature embrace all departments and 
contain the German and French works as well as the Eng- 
lish. The reviews are from an evangelical but free point 
‘of view and by competent and responsible scholars. (Pub- 
lished by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


THERE is apt to be small cheerfulness in 
tbe historic exclamation, “‘I have outlived 
all my contemporaries.” Not evena long 
abiding in the good graces of fortune is 
apt to enable a man to make the remark 
complacently. Indeed, it should not. And 
ifone must utter it with the feeling that 
he has not fared as well as the contempo- 
raries, the picture presented by the six 
words is the more sober. Mr. George 
Augustus Sala’s long and extremely indus- 
trious literary life, the end of which was 
announced from London on the 8th inst., 
seems to be considerably summed up in 
such aremark. Hehas diedat sixty-seven, 
after an unremittingly busy career ; a news- 
paper correspondent of strong individual- 
ity (in fact, at his best in such a charge), 
an editor almost always in harness, a pro- 
lific writer of travel, reminiscences and 
fiction, something of a poet withal—a play- 
wright and a lecturer—in short, a t ypical 
“all round” veteran of hiscraft. But tho 
Mr. Sala continued, to the last, to hold his 
distinctive place among the active literary 
Londoners, there is a certain pathos in the 
list of extremely distinguished English men 
and English women of letters who have pre- 
ceded him into the shadow; bringing asug- 
gestion of the veteran lagging superfluous 
on the stage. Dickens, T hackeray, Reade, 
Trollope, George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, 
Carlyle, and Bulwer-Lytton are only a few 
names of those whose careers ran parallel 
with Mr. Sala’s; and his material prosperity 
fell far short of theirs; in fact, Mr. Sala 
died a poor man according to almost any 
literary measures. His intellectual capital, 
compared with his fellow-workers’, was, of 
course, less—or less developed; but barks 
lighter freighted than his have swum along 
by the side of the big craft into the same 
comfortable port. 

Mr. Sala’s early years were those of bit- 
ter struggle, hampered by limited educa- 
tion and even by physical infirmity. . His 
first connections of impurtance were with 
Household Words, under Dickens’s care, 
The Conservative Magazine and the Corr- 
hill—which last brought him into relations 
with Thackeray not long of an agreeable 
aspect, the beginnings of misunderstand- 
ings. He passed to the staff of The Daily 
Telegraph about 1857, and was also as-o- 
ciated in time with The Itlustrated Lon- 
don News, All the Year Round, Temple 
Bar, and many journals more. It was as 
the correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, 
par excellence, that Sala’s best faculties 
were given play. His last effortin journal- 
ism was his own short-lived Sala’s Journal, 
as late as 1892. His best story, outof many, 
perhaps is hisimitation of an ancient Eng- 
lish chronicle of discovery and piracy, 
‘‘Captain Dangerous.’’ The massof travel- 
books, too long to quote, includes the re 
priotof much of his new-paper correspond- 
ence, and covers his trips to almost every 
important corner of the globe. He was an 
excellent observer. He could sketch with 
a picturesque facility that always stood him 
in good stead. He seldom wrote a line 
twice. He was indefatigable. He knew 
everybody. His autobiography lately ap- 
peared ; but it does not begin to set forth 
the ten thousand and one incidents that 
diversified Mr. Sala’s professional and so- 
cial activity. No written record could do 
so. That any substantial portion of what 
he wrote will long survive this long sur- 
vivor, is not probable; but Mr. Sala passes 
away applauded for much entertaining 
writing, and personally much esteemed. 

Mr. Sala visited the United States twice, 
and each time was received with much per- 
sonal and literary attention. 


» 
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The Oxford Movement in America; or, 
Glimpses of Life in an Anglican Semi- 
nary. By the Rev. Clarerce E. Walworth, 
of St. Mary’s (R. C.) Church, Albany. The 
reflex action of the Tractarian movement 
in England on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country, and contemporane- 
ous with it, is a distinct and striking little 
chapter of that Church’s history. As much 
is it one in the history of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the United States. The 
movement here which carried Romeward 
(either by way of Anglican orders or as an 
alternative to them) so considerable a group 
of younger men, was particularly felt in 
1842, and later, in the General Seminary in 
this city, affectionately known still as 
the “Chelsea” Seminary. Among the 
students, or in the circle of their most 
intimate friends so illustrating the 
relationship between the Oxford and 
the New York currents of feeling and 
convictions, were such students as 
Isaac T. Hecker and Augustine F. Hewitt, 
who became alike very prominent in the 
Paulist confraternity ; Edgar T. Wadhams, 
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now the Bishop of Ogdensburg; James A. } 
Macmaster; Arthur Carey, who did not 
withdraw from the Protestant Episcopal 
communion, but died in it after it had 
questioned by formal trial his right to its 
orders; Francis A. Baker; and the author 
of the volume. He has made its: reminis- 
cences interesting as biography, and as 
a contribution to religious literature. 
It is reminiscent, of course almost en- 
tirely such; written currente calamo, 
and with a good deal of anecdote and 
sprightliness. Its value, or at least con- 
venience and effect as a pieture, would be 
greater were it arranged adeal more sys- 
tematically. The threads of its biography, 
or recollection and analysis, should have 
been woven together with a closer and a 
clearer sequence. But it affords an enter- 
taining, gossipy vista of the rise of the 
High Church and Ritualistic movement in 
the Seminary and its spread through this 
country ; and tbrows light on its fulness of 
effect in one example and locality, and on 
its restrained impulses in others. No small 
proportion of the men who took their part 
in it are still living and active in either 
Catholic or Protestant. spiritual life. Father 
Walworth has written with kindly feeling, 
and little criticism or dogmatic accentua- 
tion slips into his readable and suggestive 
pages. (New York: The Catholic Book 
Exchange. $1.00.) 


The National Municipal League, whose 
headquarters is in Philadelphia, have 
issued in a well-printed and inexpensive 
volume of more than five hundred pages the 
Proceedings of ihe Second National Confer- 
ence for Good City Government, held last 
December with such success and general 
interest in Minneapolis, adding to them the 
minutes of the first annual meeting of the 
League in Cleveland, which occurred last 
May. In view of the character of those 
who addressed these conferences and the 
mass of experiences and practical sugges- 
tions that their speeches present, the Secre- 
tary of the League may properly invite at- 
tention to this timely record as one con- 
taining matter of the deepest interest to 
muuicipal reformers throughout our coun 
try. Among the speakers at one or avother 
of the meetings were representative men, 
students of the matters at issue, from 
scores of our most important cities; and 
the Committee of the League publish the 
book as an aid to impulses toward ‘‘ the re- 
demption of our American muvpicipalities 
from the hands of the bosses and spoils- 
men.”? (Philadelphia: 514 Walnut Street.) 
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Schoolboy Days in Japan. By André 
Laurie. Translated by Laura EK. Kendall. 
(Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) We have in this 
popular volume the latest numberin André 
Laurie’s Series on ‘‘ College Life in All 
Countries.” The series has proved extreme- 
ly popular, aud has been translated into 
German, French, Spanish, and now into 
English. The book is developed very much 
in the method of Mr. Kuox in his anoual 
juvenile volumes, but limited more strictly 
toa special topic. It is, however, managed 
so as to include pretty much everything 
likely to interest a young reader in the 
social or political lifeand customs of Japan. 
The brightnees of the book, its popular 
style, and the great interest now felt in 
Japan, seem to insure its success in advance. 
Of the illustrations not much can be said. 
Fortunately, there are not many of them. 


The Campaign of Trenton, 1776-77. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 50 cents.) It would be hard tu 
find an author better qualified than Mr. 
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Drake to write this latest numbe pthe 
“Decisive Events in American History’ 
Series. Itis popularin the be-t sense, brief, 
graphic, strong io national feeling, illus- 
trated with maps, and enriched with some 
important matter which has not benr: - 
viously available, 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly inStock. 
Catalogue free. 


French Calendars, 1896. 


With Daily Quotations from French Authors. 40, 50, 
60, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.50. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 avd 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), N.Y. 
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QUIET RESTING PLACES, 
HE CARETH FOR THEE, 


and fifty other Cnoice Booklets in Christmas covers 
25 cents each; 5 assorted, $1.0). Poetical Boos marks 
satin ribbon, great variety colors and subjects, 30 
cents each; 4for $1.00, Hand-painted Bookmarks, 50 
cents each; 5 for $2.10. Satin Banners, 4) cents each ; 
5 for $2.10. Post-paid on rece!pt of price. Catalogue 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


For Young People 


‘¢ HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR 1895 
Volume XVI. With 1096 Pages, and about 750 [llustrations. 4to Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50, 


A literal mine of instruction and entertainment. | 
o «0 San yours person who receives this beautiful 
book as a Christmas gift is an enviable person in- 
deed.—Examiner, N. Y. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


In Questions and Answers, By MARY HASTINGS 
Foote. With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

The Rev. Dr. DAVto H. GREER writes: 

“I believe it to be one of the most satisfactory 
manuals of that character which I have ever seen. 
d both in the family and the Sunday- 
school,and Iam sure that its merits will be very 
quicsts ind widely appreciated. It is not often that 








can give an indorsement so cordially and unreserv- 
edly as in this case.” 


There is nothing, we imagine, that the young read- 
Sun, 


er would be likely to prize more.—N. Y. 


Atruly royal volume forthe youthful reading ap- 


petite.— Boston Courter. 


OAKLEIGH 


A Story for Girls. By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND. 
Illustrated. Post §vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The storyis told in a simple and direct manner 
that enlists the sympithy and attention of the read- 
er.—Saturday Erening Gazette, Boston. 


A story for girls, charmingly written, and illustrat- 
ed throughout with pictures dainty enough to please 
the most fastidious damsel. . .. The incidents 
are full of life, the characters are very natural, and 
the conversations well sustained, so that thestory is 
full of intense interest from beginning to end. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


By KIRK MUNROE 


Snow-Shoes and Sledges, a Sequel to ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Will hold the interest of its readers from begin- 
ning to end.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


The young folks will take delight init. . . . We 


confess to have read every word of the journai with 
as much interest as we on: e read * Robinson Crusoe’’ 
or the * Swiss Family Robinson.”— Christian Intelli- 
gencer, N. Y. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR... 
THE FUR SEAL’s TOOTH.—RAFTMATES.—CANOEMATES.—CAMPMATES, —DORYMATES. Each 


one volume. 


Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


WAKULLA.—THE FLAMINGO FEATHER —DERRICK STERLING.—CHRYSTAL, JACK & Co., and 


DELTA BIXBX 


By MRS. SANGSTER 


Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for 
Young People. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
Author of “On the Road Home,” etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. « 

These verses for young te ge are brimful of sweet- 

ness and tenderness; they will find generous wel- 

ome, . . . All through the tittle volume runs a 
eraveful current of personal influence, sunny ana 

gentle and sympathetic.—Independent, N. Y 








Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 each. 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


Afloat with the Flag. py w.J. Henperson, 
Author of “Sea Yarns for Boys,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Mr. W. J. Henderson’s latest sea-stor 
one of the best wehaveseen .. . Theaer in 
been read with eager interest by thousands of ROUND 
TABLE readers, and it will have an additional charm 
to them and others tn its present book form.— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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Colonel Dorus M. Fox (author and pub- 
lisher, Des Moines, Ia.), issues in octavo 
form a volume which we cannot describe 
better than he does himself in the elaborate 
title given to the book, History of Political 
Partics, National Reminiscences and the 
Tippecanoe Movement. Containing Elab- 
orate Accounts of the Federal and Repub- 
iican Parties of the Olden Time, Their 
Passing Away, the Organization and His- 
toric Acts of the Whig, Republican and 
Democratic Parties, with Brief Allusion 
to Other Political Bodies of Ephemeral Ex- 
istence, together with an Appendix Con- 


taining a Variety of Useful Tables, etc., . 


etc. Wewill add that the volume is dedi- 
cated to the Republican Party and the Vol- 
unteer Soldiers of the Union Army in the 
late War. It startson the first page with 
an assertion of the religious idea of our 
destiny as the “ Providential Nation.” It 
is antislavery and strong on the Tippecanoe 
movement and the Tippecanoe Club. It is 
illustrated with a whole gallery of por- 
traitsof notables ani people who ought to 
be notabies. 


The Dome in Air. By John Vance Che- 
ney. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1 25 ) 
With a certain lightness of touch and a 
notable readiness of expression, the author 
of this interesting little book has grouped 
his appreciations of eight distinguished 
writers, to which, as prefix and tailpiece, 
are added two bright essays; one on ‘‘ The 
Relation of Poetry to Life,” the other on 
“A Forgotten Volume.” Mr. Cheney’s 
diction is nimble: he writes, moreover, as 
oue having a great library at command, and 
he uses his literary materials with smooth 
ease. Critics may differ regarding the taste 
displayed in the essay on Walt Whitman, 
which to us seems burdened with a some- 
what labored smartness of spirit and phras- 
ing. But in the main Mr. Cheney’s critical 
attitude is upright and his conclusions, if 
notalways wholly acceptable, are strongly 
marked with sincerity and a wholesome 
sense of justice. 


The Story of the Indian. By George Bird 
Grinnell. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a very interesting book, pur- 
porting to give the very life of the Western 
savages as caught from actual observation, 
experience, and current tribal legends and 
stories. The Indian’s home, his recreations, 
marriage, subsistence, hunting, war, imple- 
ments and industries, religion, changes of 
faith, contact with the whites—these are 
some of the subjects treated with more or 
less thoroughness. Books like this will 
have value in accordance with the truthful 
ness of their contents. As for the onein 
hand it bears marks of sincerity and genu- 
ineness; which fact adds much to the in 
terest of its curious details. Much may be 
learned from it touching aboriginal super- 
stitions and the scope of savage intelli- 
gence. 

Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. 
By Julian Ralph. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) This is a comprehensive book, a 
beautiful book, an intensely interesting 
book. Both author and the publishers 
have aimed at and hit a very high mark of 
excellence, and the illustrator, Mr. W. T. 
Smedley, has done his part with brilliant 
success. New Orleans, the bayou country 
of Louisiana, the Gulf Coast of Mississippi, 
theiron regionsof Alabama, and the dreamy, 
exclusive old city of Charleston, S, C., are 
sketched in words and pictures and to the 
life. Wecan recall no book in which there 
are more genuinely good and true reflec- 
tions of the South as itis. Mr. Ralph un- 
derstands the art of condensing much into 
little. He is a brilliant reporter and an 
immensely clever observer. 


Margaret and Her Friends. 
line W. Healey. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) In this little volume we have 
reports of conversations with Margaret 
Fuller upon the Mythology of the Greeks 
and its expression in art. The conversa- 
tions took place at the home of George Rip- 
ley, beginning as far back as March Ist, 
1841. There is nothing particularly inter- 
esting to a scholar in these pages; but to 
young students of ancient history, mythol- 
ogy and art there is much that will be sng- 
gestive and ina way helpful. To the stu- 
dent ofthe growth of American literature 
the book will have its value as a side-light 
cast upon a curious and interesting phase 
of that growth. It reads like the minutes 
of a woman’s club, albeit most of the talk- 
ers were men, some of them quite distin- 
guished. 


Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
Here are eleven essays, of a sort to delight 
any soul not given over utterly to pessi- 
mistic brooding. We have had a waft of 
wholesome reminiscences out of almost 
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every page. Here and yonder in the woods, 
by the streams, Mr. Van Dyke has been do- 
ing the very things we have alwaysdreamed 
of doing, and he has written about them 
with au enthusiasm absolutely infectious. 
Fly fishing, camping out, the joys of open 
air and vigorous living, never were better 
described. Tae book issuperbly gotten up, 
and the illustrations are excellent. Here is 
a good book to send toa friend who enjoys 
out door life. 


In the Young World. By Edith M. 
Thomas. (Boston: Hougton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50) Miss Thomas has the classic touch. 
This little volume is a garden of verses fer 
the young; but the maturest mind will be 
delighted with its melody, color, fragrance 
and cheer. Good literature is always what 
distinguishes Miss Thomas’s work, and in 
the good literature a fine knowledge of 
nature and life stirs the phrasing as a wind 
stirs spring foliage. It is a rare and deli- 
cately stimulating influence that this sim- 
ple yet well-nigh perfect art affords. We 
suggest to parents the value of this book as 
a gift to intelligent chfldren. 


Ina Walied Garden. By Bessie Raynor 
Belloc. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 
The eighteen essays and _ biographical 
sketches in this attractive book are written 
with excellent command of the pen. They 
are light, easy reading, ani what they com- 
pass stands forth in open view, as when a 
good talker tells what he knows. George 
Eliot, Joseph Priestiey, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mary Howitt, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Mrs. Booth, Tolstoi and the Montgolfiers, 
are some of the personages chosen for dis- 
cussion, and the author's method gives 
freedom to use both personal reminiscences 
and a large store of facts at second-hand. 
It is a book well worth reading. 


One Hundred Lessons in Nature-Study 
Around My School. By Frank Owen Payne, 
M.Sc. (New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 
There is a good deal of valuable information 
in these lessons, and the earnest student 
will be glad to get hold of a book which does 
not hamper him with arbitrary rules of 
investigation. The author has not at- 
tempted to make a typical text-book: but 





his lessons fall together quite naturally, 
and they are very simple, sometimesalmost 
too simple for any save very rudimentary 
intelligences. E 


A House Boat on the Styx, by Jobn 
Kendrick Bays (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25), sufficiently irreverent, ir- 
relevant and daring are the pages and pic 
tures in this fanny little book. Mr. Bangs 
has made atrociously free with the shades 
of the departed great ; but his atrocities are 
illuminated with a continuous, sheet- 
lightning play of wit, humor and irony. 
It is a book for a foggy day, when life needs 
poking in the ribs to make it worth living. 


An Old Convent School. By Susan Cool- 
idge. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50) 
Besides the paper from which this interest- 
ing book takes its title, there are four 
others, namely: “ The Countess Potocki,”’ 
‘“‘The Girlhood of an Autocrat,” ‘“ Miss 
Eden,” and ‘‘The Duc de Saint-Simon.” 
They are all well written, dryly well, and 
are full of information, such as one natural- 
ly expects in historico biographic essays. 
We bave read with especial interest the one 
on Saint-Simon. 


Bessie and Bee. By Mary D. Brine(Hunt 
& Eaton, 75 cents.) A really charming ex- 
ample of what can be done with very simple 
literary material by an artist who knows 
how to make the simplicity of her story tell 
in its favor. There are no sensations, no 
situations, no superlatives nor extraor- 
dinaries in Bessieand Bee: but the charm 
of purity, simplicity and innocence holds 
all througb ; and that is enough. 


In Thoughts from the Writings of Richard 
Jefferies, selected by H. S. H. Waylen, we 
have a modest anthology that represents a 
labor of love, and a remarkably well-made 
and attractive little volume. It isnot more 
than a judicious notebook; but Mr. Way- 
len’s service to those who have no experi- 
mental knowledge of Jefferies’s mind and 
style, of his intense sentiment for nature, 
his insight into art and his peculiar self- 
concentration, will learn much from these 
hundred and twenty-seven pages. A biblio- 
graphy precedes them. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25) 
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WORDS AND MUSIC. 650 pp. octavo. The same With Readings from the 
Psalter, about 700 pp. 

WORDS ONLY. Two editions, 12mo and 16mo, with or without Read- 
ings from the Psalter. 


“Poor music has little place in this collection. 
classical for common use. To those with tastes ruined by jingle music of a certain school 
But American musical tastes are gradually rising, and this book will 
It is not to difficult for ordinary congregational singing. — 
“We believe that there is no other equally large collection with as few superfluous 


bymnal : 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterican Church in 
the United States of America. 





A descriptive circular will be sent on application containing specimen 
pages of both music and word editions, description, price-list, and commend- 


A returnable sample copy of The Hymnal will be sent free to ministers and 
music committees desiring to examine it with a view to introduction. 


* Itis doubtful if there is any praise too high for The Hymnal as it now appears ready 
Nor is it too much to say that when this book has 
been in general use for a littie time, the whole character of praise in the Presbyterian body 
With no wish to throw discredit upon the hym- 
nals, admirable in their way and time, which have been serving the church heretotore, it 
must be conceded by the most impartial critic that none of them can hold its own with this 


From The Michigan Presbyterian. (Second notice, October 3lst.) 

“ Our first impression of the new Hymnal was decidedly favorable, but we had not 
made a thorough examination when our first review was written. After some hours of 
very careful study the first opinion must be remodeled, the book is a very much better col- 


The criticism may be that it is too 


The Rev. Robert F. Sample, D.D., of New York, says :— 

** Accepting the principles of selection rather than of collection, and approving the new 
features it introduces, it is my profound conviction that The Hymnal has no peer. I had 
almost said, there is no other Hymnal. I greatly wish that this ideal book might go into 
every Presbyterian church in America, giving a sense of homefulness and fraternity to 
strangers of our faith when scattered abroad. 

“Tam quite sure, from a pretty careful examination, that The Hymnal is not only the 
best hymn-book that has ever been published, but that the world of church music is directly 
indebted to the committee for the preparation of such a book.” 


Piease address all correspondence and inquiries to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-schoo!l Work, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Copyright 18%, by Charles Scribmer’s Sone 


It may interest those readers vy 
“ The Independent” who have 
not yet read 


MISS PHELPS’S 
Greatest Story 


A Singular Life 


to know that Miss Lilian Whiting says: 
“No Ameritan novel since ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ has approached ‘ A Singular 
Life.’” 
te" FIFTH EDITION. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 
11 East 17TH STREET. NEW York. 
JUST READY 


Phillips Brooks’s 


Sermons for the Church Year 


Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Etc. 
22 Sermons, 360 Pages, Cloth, $1.75. 
The Farrar Year Book 


Selections for Every Day of the Year, from the 
Writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 
wa {.L. JAY. 


“They are made with rare good taste and with 
admirable judgment, and the year book is one of the 
most notable of recent years.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 


Twelve leaves (84x10) with illustrations in 
colors and selections from the sixth volume of 
Sermons, $1.00. 


BLOCK CALENDARS 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 


The Farrar Calendar 


Card (83x11), with ae for every day in 
the year, from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 


Card (8x10%) with quotations for every day in the 
year from his works, 50 cents. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher & Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 





lémo, 372 pages, cloth, gilt top, 











A superb collection of Standard and Mis- 
cellaneous Rare and Curious Books, being 
mostly selections from private libraries 
recently dispersed. 

*,*A 76 page catalogue is now ready and 


will be sent to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in stamps, — 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 











bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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Notes in Japan. By Alfred Parsons. ward in the fine arts. He holds that the 


(New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00.) 
Mr. Parsons makes no apology for his book 
and needs none. Anartist’s book on Japan 
accords with the fitness of things, and this 
little volume is worthy of theme and 
author. The picture are a delight—birds, 
flowers, landscape, houses, gardens, people 
—all from just the right point of view and 
true to the life and spirit. No other book 
on Japan has such illustrations, and tosome 
of the pictures one goes back again and 
again as to nature itself. The text is the fit 
commentary on the pictures. Mr. Parsons 
wasa yearin Japan living for the most part 
among the people, and he tells us just 
enough and precisely what we would know. 
It matters not whether on the beaten 
tracks or in parts unknown, he has some- 
thing fresh to say, for he has seen it all with 
an artist’s eyes. He is free from exaggera- 
tion, too, and will not mislead his readers, 
like some poetic travelers whose fine imagi- 
nations prove disappointing when con- 
fronted with the sober facts. He touches 
on a feature which shows itself in most 
departments of Japanese life and puzzles 
observers who cannot understand how 
slovenliness can coexist with a true appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and a refined re- 
gard for the proprieties : 


“ In spite of the many picturesque features in 
these fétes the whole effect is at first disappoint- 
ing—railings and stages of new raw deal, the 
untidy and unfinished look of rough bamboo 
structures, with corners of matting hanging 
down where they interfere with the perspective 
lines, the slovenly pathways which are mud or 
dust according to the weather—all these things 
make unsatisfactory accessories for the figures 
and flowers. After a time they obtrude them- 
selves less on your notice, and you have learned 
to accept the fact that Japan is not a land of 
big massesand broad effects, but of interesting 
bits and amusing details. This is usually true 
of its landscape.” 

And, we may add, of much besides fétes 
and landscapes. Mr. Parsons writes thus of 
Japanese pictures : 


“Japanese drawings of flowers—and they 
usually draw them beautifully—are often infiu- 
enced in some way by tradition. The man who 
invented the method was a true impressionist; 
he seized what appeared to him characteristic 
of the plant and insisted on that to the exclu- 
sion of other truths, thus founding a manner- 
ism which all following artists imitated. In 
time, what he saw as characteristic became ex- 
aggerated by his disciples, who looked at nature 
only through his eyes and not with their own. 

. The Japanese treatment of landscape is 
not more conventional than that of Claude or 
David Cox, or than the shorthand of our pencil 
sketches, but it records its facts in a different 
way. The everlasting question of art is the imi- 
tation of nature. . . Bat in Japanese, as in 
Byzantine and other Eastern arts, this question 
is still decided by the past practise of many 
generations past generations, and it will take 
all the vitality of a strong man to infuse new 
life into it without destroying its many exqui- 
site qualities. Perhaps when Japanese artists 
absorb its spirit, instead of merely trying to copy 
or imitate its methods, Western art may help 
in the direction of freedom. At present I fear 
that its influence has done more harm than 
good.” 


Imagination in Landscape Painting. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Roberts Bros. 
$2.00.) ‘‘The progress of the landscape 
painter seems to be through a kind of ma- 
terialism to a visionary idealism by which 
he attains in its full perfection the artistic 
estimate of things.”’ The large, mental 
grasp of this eminent critic fitted him to be 
a valuable guide through this labyrinth for 
the young student of landscape art, and his 
literary skill and resource of illustration 
make the book readable and helpful to all 
picture lovers. The landscape painter is 
made up of one part memory of visi- 
ble things, one part power of painting 
them, and one part ability to fuse their 
images into pictorial wholes. His memory 
is distinguished from that of other people, 
chiefly in that, through his knowledge he 
is able to call up images before the mind’s 
eye which are distinct enough and perma- 
nent enough to be pxinted. Mr. Hamerton 
insists, therefore,on a careful storing of 

. the memory. Memoranda,. which alone 
are possible in noting the transient effects 
which are the material of the great mas- 
ters of the art, are of no use without a long 
course of painting from nature. To read 
“full Southern sunshine” is of no use un. 
less there is capital enough in the bank of 
memory to honor the draft. The author 
Places deserved stress upon feeling which 
presides over the selection, suppression and 
arrangement of material and communicates 
itself in some subtle way to all persons in 
sympathy with the painter. He pleads for 
the passive imagination, or listening to, or 
looking at beautiful things simply for 
pleasure, without ulterior purpose of repro- 
duction or criticism, as indispensable prep- 

aration for those who would work after- 
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only extraneous passions that are an un- 
mixed benefit to painting are the purely 
artistic ones of music and poetry, especially 
the love for old poetry. The plates of this 
reprint of an earlier edition, twenty-seven 
in number, from Claude, Ruysdael, Rey- 
nolds, Durer, etc., would be of greater help 
in illustrating the clearly printed text, if 
they were not so badly worn. 


The Development of Modern Religious 
Thought, Especially in Germany. By Ed 
win Stutely Carr, A.M., D.B. (Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety. $1.00.) This volume is the outgrowth 
of six or seven years of post-graduate study 
at Yale, Harvard, Berlin and Heidelberg. 
The general problem proposed by the au- 
thor is to “explain historically the origin 
of the prevalent skepticism which denies 
miracles and the supernatural claims of 
Christianity.”’ It is occupied mainly with 
the development of doctrinal theology in 
Germany, as this development is easily fol- 
lowed and as German thought is the 
dominating influence in the theological 
world. Beginning with the rise of Chris- 
tian theology in Alexandria, its develop- 
ment down to the Post-Reformation times 
is traced in the First Period and in the Sec- 
ond to the present Ritschl school. The 
book thus covers the entire development of 
Christian theology on the lines connected 
with and flowing from the Reformation. 
It is helpful as giving its readers a sense of 
the continuity and connection of part with 
partin the whole development, and of the 
importance of the whole. The work is 
done in a very clear and straightforward 
way, and with as much candor as simplic- 
ity. The author’s occasional comments 
serve to fix his own position in the stream 
and to indicate that he is no mere “ looker- 
on herein Vienna.’”’ The book deserves all 
the more commendation as being the first 
published by a young scholar. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. 
By Paton J. Gloag, D.D. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $300.) This volume forms a 
companion volume to the two Introduc- 
tions to the Pauline and the Catholic Epis- 
tles and to the two volumes of the Com- 
mentary on the Acts, by the same author. 
The series in which Dr. Gloag has been at 
work since 1870 is now complete, and, 
counting his *‘ Exegetical Studies,’’ and 
“The Messianic Prophecies,” leaves him 
with six distinct and standard works to his 
credit. The general position of the work 
in the present introduction cannot be de- 
scribed as conservative, and certainly not 
in any technical sense as advanced. Proba- 
bly independent would describe it better. 
As concerns the liberal criticism now cur- 
rent, Dr. Gloag takes his stand with the 
conservatives, going as far in the present 


volume as to accepting the closing passage 
of Mark (16: 9-20) as genuine parts of the 
original Gospel. On the otber hand his 
view of the inspiration of the Bible is free 
and liberal. His conclusions are positive 
and affirmative. The work presents strong- 
ly, with vigorous honesty and intelligent 
command of the best and latest materials 
an affirmative view of the great critical 
problems which are now agitating the 
hurch, and may be named as among the 
most useful, encouraging and best reviews 
of ag problem from the standpoint of 
faith. . 


The King’s Peace: A Historical Sketch 
of the English Law Courts, by F. A. 
Inderwick, Q. C., (Macmillan & Co., $1.50), 
belongs in the ‘* Social England Series,” of 
which Kenelm D. Cotes, M. A., is general 
editor, and is the second number published 
in the series, the first having been ‘“‘ The 
Troubadours and Courts of Love,” by J. F. 
Rowbotham. Among the forthcoming 
numbers we note several which promise to 
be of much interest, as the ‘‘ Evolution of 
the English House,” by sidney O. Addy; 
‘‘Evolution of Household Implements,” 
by Henry Balfour, etc. The present volume 
has to struggle with a larye subject in 
narrow bounds, and is essentially a sketch. 
It begins with the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and in Chapter I traces the history of the 
law courts down to the Conquest in 1066, 
Chapter II relates to the transitional period 
to 1268. Chapter III, to the period from 
the accession of Edward I to the death of 
Richard III. After a somewhat episodic 
chapter on the “Courts of the Forest,” the 
sketch resumes its historic line, treating of 
the development from Henry VII to the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660. The 
closing chapter gives the history of the 
English law courts from 1660 to the erec- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
1873. A reader in search of the important 
and characteristic matter of the history 
will find this book very much to the point. 
Purely antiquarian topics aie avoided, but 
without prejudice to anything which car- 
ries in it, or with it, the pith of the his- 
tory. The book is crammed with plums 
and facts characteristic of the age to whose 
history they beloug. 





NOW COMPLETE 
™ Ariel 
Shakespeare. 


Each play is a separate volume. 
Pocket size (34x5 inches). Large, 
clear type. Text complete and 
unabridged, based upon latest 
scholarly editions. 500 dainty 
illustrations in outline. 


Per volume, cloth .. . . 40 cents 
Per volume, leather (in box). 75 cents 
Sets from 15.00 to 35.00. 


Prospectus, with specimen pages 
illustrations, sent on application. 


“No pocket edition of Shakespeare has ever 
been published that will compare with this in 
auy feature.” 

“The best handy-volume edition upon the 
market, in text, letterpress, illustrations and 
binding.”--Boston Globe. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 


- Notable Gift-Books 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Pushing to the Front 


Or, Success under Difficulties. With 24 
excellent portraits of Famous Persons. 
12mo, $1 50. 


* A modern wonder, and should be in the 
hands of every American boy.’’—BISHOP 
NEWMAN. 

‘It is destined to be read in nearly every 
home in the land.’’—BosToN HERALD. 


Architects of Fate 


Or, Steps to Success and Power. With 

82 fine portraits of Famous Persons 
12mo, $1.50. (Ready for the Holidays.) 
“A storehouse of incentives, a treasury 
of precious sayings, a granary of seed 
thoughts capable of a fine character-har- 
vest.”—Rev. EpwARD A. HorTON, Boston. 


‘©Dr. Marden’s power of pithy statement 
and pertinent illustration seems inexhausti- 
ble.”,—PRESIDENT WARREN, of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

‘These two books place Dr. Marden at 
the head of helpful writers for the young.” 
—Rev. C. L. GOODELL, Boston. 

“ As agents of character building, each of 
these books but re-enforces the other, and 
they must stand together, pares sed im- 
pares, powerful to regenerate men.”’—Hon. 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Ex-U. 8. Com. Edu- 
cation. 

No one can read either of Mr. Marden’s 
books without fresh resolution to make the 
most of himself and his opportunities. 


and 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








An Entertaining Book for Younger Readers, 


Pleasant Days 
at Maplewood 


By Mrs, E. B. BARTLETT. With illustrations by 
Florence E. Little. 


It relates the doings and happy movements of a 
city family in the country, during the Summer and 
Wintermonths. A delizhtfal featare isthe charm- 
ing little stories told by the different characters in 
the book. It is healthful in tone, and it will make 
an acceptable volume for every household where 
there are children. 





Handsomely bound in Buckram. 
$1.50. 





12mo, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, bythe publisher, 


JOHN IRELAND, 
1192 Broadway, - New York. 





our rates. 
FISHER’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
90 Washington t., Chicago, Lil. 


BOOKS 


At Liberal Discounts. 


Before buying-Books write for 
quotations. 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10c. stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42d Street, New York. 











When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 
MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND RECEIVE A 





DISCOUNT. 


(1788) 25 
DESIRABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


| GEORGE D. HURST, 


114 Fifth Ave , New York, 


and buyable from any deaier. 


THE AMBROSIAL LIBRARY, Uniform, 
COMPRISING 


THE BEADS OF TASMER, by Ametia E. 
BARR. AStoryof the Scottish Highlands. Buck- 
ram cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 

THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND, a Novel. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. Buckram cloth, 12mo, 
75 cents. 

THE CHAUTAUQUANS,. A Novel. By Joun 
HABBERTON. Buckram cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. A Medley. By 
SUSAN E. WALLACE. New Edition. “It is a 
charming panorama of Oriental scenery.”’ Buck- 
ram cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 

THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS, By SusAN 
E.WaLLace. New Edition. “ Bright talks, with 


their vivid descriptions and womanly quickness 
in delineating detail.”” Buckram cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-MASTER By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. Revised. with an Intro- 
duction and Notes on the Dialect, by the Authar, 
Cloth, crown 8vo, gold top, with portrait in grav- 
ure $1.50. 


A New Help for 
Superintendents 








The Westminster 
Sabbath-School Blackboard 


With 
a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $3a year. Size,4by 3 feet, 
aseparate sheet foreach Sunday. Send for asample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Boa-d 1334 Chestnut Street 


of Publication und Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sapbath-sSchooi Work 








Social Life } 


> dictates the utmost picety of expression 4 
yand deportment. In your correspend- { 
2 ence, to be certain you are using the cor-@ 
rect thing in Stationery. you must get § 
2 the papers made by the Whiting Paper? 
}Company. For thirty years they have? 
2made a specialty of this branch, and 
produce, without question, the finest 2 
> Writing Papers in the world. As they 
P make over 500 styles, you cannot fail to 
Phe suited. Insist on your stationer@ 
showing yousamples. He will not serve ¢ 
you by representing other papers as 
good. They are not. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


New York. 
Chicago. 
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Diseases of the Will 
Diseases of Personality 
Psychology of Attention 


By T. RrBorT, authorized translations. Cloth, 75 cents 
each; the set, $1.75; paper, 25 cents each. 
“Without attempting to condense further this 
already condensed and very readable little volume 
(The Diseases of Personality). written by a distin- 
guished inquirer. I will conclude by saying that it 
well deserves a place in any general library.’’—Mr. 
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Hoiyoke. Boston. 
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FRANCIS CALTON, ip Nature, ons 
THE OPEN GOURT PUBLISHING CO., 
$24 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WwoR 


82,672MAG *IFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


' 38,672 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,°76 MAGNIFI' ENT JUVENILES, 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York 





Three Doors from Broadway 
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Pterre Puvis de Chavannes. A Sketch. By 
Lily Lewis Rood. (L. Prang & Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) Limited edition, gray paper covers. 
I}lostrated by reprcduction of portrait and 
three paintings by the artist, including the 
Boston Public Library Decoraticn. Writ- 
ten with light and swiftly turned phrase, 
which speaks of the author’s intimate con- 
tact with the Gallic race, this little mono- 
graph sets the personality of the painter 
vividly and agreeably before us. The wise 
President of the New Salon—the painter 
who, self trained, bas worked a lifetime for 
the State, decorating museum, town hall, 
university, from Marseilles to Rouen; the 
master of pearly tones and of a religious- 
art sentiment which does not keep trystin 
the market-place ; the manrwho, “holding 
creeds, including a patriotic one, would 
probably be ready to die for them, tho the 
peculiar subtlety of his tact must always 
render this unnecessary ’’—is made to move 
before us in these thirty pages. Thestory 
of theinception of the scheme of decoration 
for the Boston Museum is timely, if not ex- 
actly Bostovese. 


The third number of Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s 
Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage (B. Westermann & Co.) near)y fin- 
ishes the second letter of the alphabet. The 
definitions are given in both English and 
German, and the work is done very com- 
pactly. The first number was very sharply 
criticised by some scholars, but tbe dic- 
tionary will vive a great deal of very useful 
information. It cannot be otherwise, how- 
ever, than that a large sbeaf of mistakes 
could be gathered from the similar work of 
the olde-t scholar, while Mr. Muss-Arnolt 
is ope of the younger laborers in the field. 


George Washington Day by Day, by 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, is a volume, 
handsomely dressed and edited with 
knowledye and research, but representing 
a sort of permanent ‘“ Washington Calen- 
dar” by its contents, For each day of the 
year a paragraph tells what event in 
Washiogton’s career occurred on it, or 
affords an appropriate quotation from his 
correspondence or a reference to him of 
interest, The adjustment of the matter 
is good, and it has been selected after a 
wide excursion throuzh Washingtoniana, 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50.) 


Among dainty volumes notable for grace 
and beauty of workmanship we vpame the 
“Fiy-Leaves Series.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, on deckel-edge paper, full gant de 
suéde leather, circuit edges, 16mo, $1.75 
per vol.) Tne series, as now publisbed, 
includes Verses and Fly- Leaves, by Charles 
Stuart Calverley; Novels by Eminent 
Hands, by William Makepeace Thackeray ; 
The Echo Club, by Bayard Taylor, with a 
Prolog by Richard Henry Stoddard. Each 
volume is published separate, bound in 
overlapping glove-finished leather and 
placed in a handsome box. 


Broken Notes From a Gray Nunnery. 
By Julia Sherman Hallock. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.25.) The “gray pupnery”’ 
in this case is no cloister, but an old, 
gray weither-boarded country house where 
the author pas-ed a delightiul year. This 
volume is the diary of the year, andisa 
charming example of close observation aud 
realisuc description. 


Princesses in Love. A Compilation, 
troduction by Hetri Pévne du Bois. (New 
York: Brentano’s. $1.50.) The publisher 
has done well by this iittle bundie of lignt 
papers. Itis a pretty book made up with 
exquisite taste. There are portraits of 
Margaret of Navarre, Bernhardt, Rachel, 
Mary Stuart, Princess Borghese and Lu- 
crezia Borgia. With these go short bio- 
graphical notes and miniature essays. 


In- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“GoLp Diggings of Cape Horn,” by 
Mr. Jobn R. Spear-, wili be published im- 
mediately by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





...- Students of Iudian life will be inter- 
ested in Mrs. Alice C. Fletcher's ** Tribal 
Lite among the Omahas,’’ contributed to 
the January Century. 


....The first two books of Messrs. Cope- 
land & Day’s new ‘*‘Oaten Stop”’ series 
will be ‘“* Dumbin June,” by Richard Bur- 
ton, and “ A Doric Reed, by Zitella Cocke. 


....-A life of the late Pres. F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, prepared, at Mis. Barnard’s request, 
by John Fulton of Philadeipbia, will soon 
be issued through Mcmillan & Co. for the 
Columbia University Press. 


....-The “Life of Henry Edward Man- 
ning, Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster,” by Edmund Sheridan Purcell, is to 
be published this month by Macmillan & 
Oo. “ Sentimental Tommy,” J, M. Bar- 
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rie’s new story, begins in the January 
Scribner, 


--+-The Open Court Publishing Co. will 
issue this month, ‘ Karma,” ashort story 
by Dr. Paul Carus, iliustrated by Japanese 
artists and printed on Japanese paper; also 
“Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago,” as 
indicated by the Song of Solomon, by the 
Rev. T. A. Goodwin, D.D. 


-..-Maj. Z. K. Pangborn, who has been 
a journalist for forty-five years, and for 
more than twenty-eight years has been 
connected with The Eventng Journal, of 
Jersey City, as editor and publisher, has 
disposed of his interest in the Journal to 
Mr. Sheffield Phelps, who succeeds Major 
Pangborn as editor. 


.... Tbe German Emperor ts the author of 


-quite a number of musical compositions, 


and he will publish a collection of these in 
the near future in the shape of an “ Album 
of Songs.’”’ The income from the sale of 
the Album will be turned over to the build- 
ing committee of the Emperor Wilhelm 
Memorial Church, in Berlin. 


..-In addition to the regular literary 
magazine published by most of our univer- 
sities and colleges, tkere is often a humor- 
ous paper edited by students, which usuzlly 
take the form of Life, with illustrations 
and college jokes. The Yule Record, The 
Harvard Lampoon and The Princeton 
Tiger are the best known of these. Among 
others of the same style are Ben Franklin 
(University of Pennsylvania). Josh (Leland 


Stanfoid, Jr), Wrinkle (University of 
Michigan), and Widow, of Cornell. 
....-The Massachusetts Library Club 


publishes monthly lists of works of fiction 
for adults, suitable for purchase by public 
libraries. No book is admitted to the list 
that has not been approved by each of the 
three readers to whom it has been sub 
mitted. Not half the books read can pass 
this ordeal. These lists ure sent to sub 
scribers at 25centsa year. A short sum 
mary of each book is printed with the hst. 
Address the Secretary of the Committee, 
Nina E Browne, at the Library Bureau, 
146 Franklin Street, Bo-ton, Mass. 

.... While we have an abuudance of good 
Luther biographies, and even an unsur- 
passed specimen of bioyraphical literature 
in the worts of Ké-tlin, of Halle, there has 
been vo Life of the other great Reformer, 
Zwipgli, tbat could claim to be based ou an 
independent investigation of the sources, 
This desideratum has now been supplied by 
Dr. Rudolph Staeheliu, Professor of Theol 
ogy in Basel. in his work, ** Huldreich 
Zwingli, Sein Leben und Wirken nach den 
Quellen dargestclit.””’, Two volumes, Basel: 
Benno Schwabe, 1895. Price -4.80 marks. 
A th'rd and fourth volume are yet to come. 


.... When the British commoner has been 
raised to tbe rank of his nation’s nobility, 
he is supposed to suffer a change tuat is 
even richer and stranger than the one of 
which Ariel sings. His solemn separation 
from the ordinary citizea certainly ought 
distinctly to be felt. Perhaps it was a re- 
spectful sensibility of this kind that led us 
to class Sir John Teuniel, in a recent liter- 
ary notice in our columns, as dead, not 
merely to the vulgar herd, but, as what the 
Irishman would call ‘dead entirely.”? It 
gives us plessure to assure ourselves, not to 
speak of our readers, that this veteran 
among London illustrators and caricatur- 
ists is still very much alive and fuil of in- 
dustry in his golden old age. He became 
Sir Jobn Tenniel some years ago. A recent 
number of Punch contains a political car 
toon, with the signature “J. T.,” as clever 
and secure in its art as anything that its 
draftsman bas puolisbed dwing many 
decades of a wonderful productivity. Our 
Statement was made on the strength of 
special information, obtained because of 
some doubt in writing down the artist as 
working, and as not bavicg bis name rep- 
resented by asecond “*J. T.”’ Happily the 
inforiaation was misinformation. 


_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Nicodemus. By Grace Shaw Daff._ Illustrated 
y Frever ck C. Gordon. 544x7¥g. Huston: 
TE, AaB a kta in-nbe ccecectioneenseteuses 80 75 
The Snows of Yester-Year. A Novel. By Wil- 
rtiue ‘Tetecs. Sxote, pp. 244. Thesame.... 1 25 
The Land of Nada, A Fairy Story. By Bonnie 
lo. 





Scotland. 63gxik, pp SO ORIG: ccccecs 075 
Beauty for Ashes. By Kute Clark Brown. 7x 
OR CEO. I EDoncs. cncckcvccican.eccscees 


Ballads of Blue Water, and Other Poems. By 
James Jeffrey Khecne. 734xd5'¢. pp. 64. Bos- 
tou and New York : Hougatos, Mifflin & Co. 

Sunday School Studies; or, Expo-itory and 
Hemiletical No es, on the Lnveruati mal 
Lessons fur 184%. By E. E Hoss, D.U., LL.D. 
With Mavs and Illustrations. 9xig, pp. 400. 
Nashville, Tenu., Pub. House M. &. Church, 
South 10 


Dr. Cavallv. By Eugene F. Baldwin and Mou- 


rice Eisenberg. 8X24e, pp. 317. Published at 
Peoria, _ ° seins 





Dean Hole’s New Book 


A Little Tour in 
America. 


By the Very REV. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of 
Rochester. Author of “A Little Tour in Ireland, 
“Tbe Memories of Dean Hole,” “A Boo« about 
Roses, ’ etc. 

2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75 

DEAN HOLE visited this country in the winter of 
184-95, and gave lectures in almost all the principal 
cities. His personal popularity ana great repu'stion 
as an author wn: preacher enabled bits to see every- 
thing under the most favorable circumstances, and 
he was received with the warmest hospicality by all 
circles, He tas embodied in this volume the resalts 
of his shrewa and kindly observation of American 
men and manners in a way that will bring home to 
the reaver a true picture of the Great Republic 
vieweu through the good-huimored but keen eyes of a 
friendly enquirer. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Pablisher, 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York, 


Buy at 
Dayton’s. 


20¢ to 50¢ discount from publisher’s prices. 

Van Dyke’s Little Rivers.— Abbey’s 
Shakespere. 4 vols.—Green’s Short History 
of England, 4 vols, lllus.— White’s Natural 
History of Selborne, 2 vols, Illus.—Musi- 
cian’s Year Book.—Murray’s Mythology.— 
Myer’s Scarabs ,.—DeAmicis’s Spain, 2 vols. 
Illus,—Second Jungle Book, —Century Cook 
Book.—Hall Caine’s Manxman. 2 vils. 
Illus. 

As Others Saw Him.—Alden’s Study of 
Death,—Green’s Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch,.—Stevens’s Doctrine and Life. 

Henty’s Books for Boys —Gypsy Breyton 
Series for Girls.—Hero Tales from Ameri- 
can History.—Two Little Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress. 
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SPECIA L.—Send 67 cents fora beautiful copy of 
Drummon i's Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
Tennyson's Po2ms, or Ha nerton’s Tnavellectual Life, 
and get free a list of 7 other standard books in the 
same edition, and my 200-page illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN W.DAYTON, Bookseller & Stationer 
G41 Madison Ave. (59th St.), New York. 
Special attention to mail orders. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1830.) 
Volume CXXXII begins January, 1896 


During 189% GODEY's M4GAZINE will contain: 


TALKS WITH SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 

Valuable hints about various branches of industry 
which are open to women, by women who have suc- 
ceeded in them. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Liscussions of musica! subjects or people. I[llus- 
trated each month with portraits, antographs, and 
one or more pages of music. This music alone will 
make a valuable collection. ° 

This ser.es of articles is a unique feature among 
monthly magazines. The papers are interesting to 
ell readers, and are of positive value to those who 
play or sing. 





THE STAGE. 

Illustrated articles upon the best and newest plays 
and the foremost actors, particularly the best Ameri- 
can productions. These are much more than gossip 
of players, They are entertaining discussions of the 
dramas that are talked about. Such treatment is 
not found in any other maguzine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Magazine will be well and thoroughly illus- 
trated from cover to cover. Competent artists and 
improved methods of making and printing the plates 
will be employed. 

THE COVERS. 

(fhe covers are different every mouth They are 
designed by popular artists, and the covers for a year 
will de valuable as an art collection in themselves, 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
which for years has given the latest fads and fash- 
ions, is of particular interest to women. 


A HOME MAGAZINE. 

GoODEY’'s is a magazine of this country and of to- 
day. It is a family magazine, with a larger scope 
tuan it had as the“ Lau)’s Book.” [tis a monthly 
feast of wholesome, interesting reading, tit for every 
member of the household. 





In addition to the features mentioned above, each 
number will contain a liberal amcunt of fiction, by 
the best writers, articles on subjects of general 
interest, book reviews, etc., etc. 

Subscriptions $1.CO a year. 
Ten cents a number. 


Send ten cents for a sample copy. None free. 


The Godey Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 





DO YOU TAKE PAPER OR MAGAZINES 
BY MAIL? 


Send for one of our wholesale price-lists at once. 
We offer reduced rates on all American and foreign 


publications. 
OUR PRICES: 

Atlantic Monthly.... $3 9%0,Cosmopolitan Mag... $0 95 
Ceu.ury Magazine... 3 t/Munsey’s Magazine.. 
Haryer's Magazine... 3 i5)Mc lures oe -. USS 

a Weekly. . 3 35/St. Nicholas ‘“* 

azar...... 3 3 Scrioner’s = 

_ “ Round Table 1 60 
North American Keview toany teacher or mip- 


ister 
Century Magazine to new subscriber from No- 
i, f 


Aduress, 


J. W. GRUIMAUX, Mer., 
Le Rey, N. ¥. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR JANUARY, 1896 
WILL CONTAIN 


An Unpublished Note-Book of 
Hawthorne. 

Written in 1839, while Hawthorne was, for a short 
time, Weigher and Gauger at the port of Boston. 
The Country of the Pointed Firs. 

A Story of Maine. By SARAH ORNE JEWFTT, the 
author of ** Deephaven,’”’ and the best known of 
New Fngland’s story-tellers. 

The Emancipation of the Post-Office. 

By JouN R. Procter, Chairman O. 8. Civil Service 
Commission. A forcible statement of the revolu- 
tion to be brought about in our postal service by 
the receut consolidation of officers over large 
areas. 


Congress Out-of-Date. 

A presentation of the abuses due to the present 
method of conveuing Congress a year after its 
election, with some suggested remedies. 

‘Pirate Gold. Part lI. 

The first installment of a three-part story of roman- 
tic Bo-ton life in the fifties by F. J. STIMSON 
(J.S. OF DALE). 

The Christian Socialist Movement of 

the Century. 

By J. M. LUDLow, so identified with the work of 

Maurice and Kingsley. 


The Johnson Club. 

By GeornGe BrakBecK HILL. An interesting ac- 
count of the meetings of a number of distin- 
guished Johnson enthusiasts. 

The Children of the Road. 

By JosIAH FLYNT. A study of Children among 
vagrants, by an authority widely recognized. 
The Fete de Gayant. 

By AGNES REPPLIER. Que of Miss Repplier’s most 
delightful Sxetches of travel. 

As tie rasult of a European trip mtie fer the pur- 
pose of study in provincial Francs, Mrs. MaRy 
HARTWELL CATHEFWvOP will contribute a 
series of readable articles, The first is entitied 

A Farm in Marne. 
Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Departments. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





KEMINGTON BROS, of Pittsbur 
York place advertising for the best schools and ol- 
leges tn America. Write them forinformation. 


and New 








MUSIC, 


Forte-Piccolo 


IS OUR LATEST 


MUSICAL BOX, 


playing any number of tunes on cylinders of six 
tu.es each, and producing charming music 

You are cordially invited to examine these attract- 
ive instruments. and also our Cuckoo Clocks, Music- 
al Novelties, Albums, Smokers’ Tables, Swiss Wood 
Carvings, etc. 

Call or send 4 ct. stamp for catalogue to 


JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 


oy Fascinating 
Music 


“New Harvard Song Book” 


The latest collection of college songs published. 
The best examples obtainable of the distinctly mod- 
ern coilege song upto date. #2 pages, 3. sungs. 
Cover in crimson and white. 

Heavy Paper, $100; Postpaid. 


‘Good Old Songs” 


Thousands sold. A treasure bonk of over 100 gongs 
which have been loved. by several generations. Hand- 
“Toner t $1.09; Boards, $1.25 
eavy Paper, -09; Boards e 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. - 


“Minstrel Songs—Old and New” 
jes eum. The most poptlar minstrel collection 
xtant. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00, Boards, $1.25. 
Cloth, Gilt, 3 2.08. 


“Choice Sacred Solos ” 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for sopranoand tenor. Vol, 2. 
4 songs for alto, bar tone and bass. Made up of the 
best modern sacred com posicivns. 

Heavy Paper. $1.00; Boards, $1.°25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


“ 
Coltege Songs for Girls” 

The only collection of the kin! published, inclnd- 
ing the vest sonzs sung in the leadiag collezes for 
women. 120 pages. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00, Postpaid. 
7) 
Moore's Irish Melodies” 

Ne welition of tha poat’sexqiisite so1¢3 an4 lyrics 
14 2s9n0¢3. Alsoa portrait and mem pirof the au- 
thor, wit historical notes. Octavo size. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
; Cloth, Gile, $2.00. 

Descriptive circulars of any of the above books 

sent free on application, 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. J. F. DITSON & CO., Phila. 
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J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers.Cinci 
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Tega. Fa r-- Report of the Bureau of Statis- 


Labor of the State of New York for 
the Year 1804. Transmitted to the Lasiete- 
ture February 4th, in. 94x6, pp. Al- 


bany: James B Lyon 
Daily Teachings for the Coston Year. Ar- 
ra! n accordance with the Som ot 


Pp. xvit, 4 8. New 


PoeererTCeeerrrr irri errs) 


Echoes— ve thn the Cabin and ohne By 
Jame: Fdwin Campbell. 8x54, pp, ™ che 
cago. Paper 


Storic sof American Life and Ad venture. Third 
oe Grade. By Feward Egeleston. 7% 
x54g, pp. 214. New yak. Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: y an MEE Ei ccscce cess 606<c0c0 

Stories of Great ee for Little Ameri- 

s, Second Reader Grade. By Edward 
Eggleston. Miexsi4, pp. 160. The same. .... 

The Comedy As You Like It. 
peare. 73¢x5, pp. 102. The sa 

The Vicar of wengteta. 7 Oliver Goldsmith. 
TGA, BD. TET. TOD GRMID..ccccccves+20 00 covse 

The os Appalachians (Natiends Geo- 
graphical mrreraens) B oft fda i 
Hayes. 115¢x734, pp. 31. The a Pape 

The Domeataee and Lady Phayre. By witlem 
J. Locke. 744x5, pp.155. New York: Edward 


eee mere meena see eeeeee sees SHereeeee 


= toe Shakes- 


yr eeccsecse 
Tommy Atkins, of the Ramchunders. By Rob- 
ert Blatchford. 736x5, pp. vi, 284. The same. 
The Century Tilustrated Monthly Magazine. 
May, 1895, to October, 1895. 10x7, pp. viii, 9(0. 
New York: The Century Co.............006 os 


St. Nicholas, 


The Railway Spvetation gh Mexico. B 
nard Moses, Ph. p. 90. San 
cisco, Cal.: The Sereaice Press. 

Karel and paste. A Christmas Story. 
Andrew J. Ho Cex 4.5 46. New York: 
The Lafayette Press: WaeeoebesE ss eeeee 

The Youth’s Dictionary - My sean for Boys 
and Girls. Containing Brief and Accurate 
Accounts of the Gods and Goddesses of the 
Ancients. Edited with Introduc ion by 
Edward 8, Ellis, ais Riatailes pp. 146. New 


WORKS THO WHOOHIEE CO. ooo. ccccee. ccsccccnsves 
Food Products of the ss By Mar 
Green, M.D. Edited and uh te by 


Grace Green Bohn. x54, 
cago: The Hotel World 
Little Ones’ Annual, Stories and Poems for 
Little People. With Original Illustrations. 
916x7, pp. xv, 382. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Five Minute Stories. ‘a Laura E. Richards. 
Illustrated by A. R. W er: £. B. eee 
ard Others. 8x6%4, pp. xi, 218. The came. 
"Round the Tate. Log. Christmas in Norwa 
By P. Chr. Asnjirnsen. Translated by Y: 
L. Broskstad. 734x534, pp. 32 
Schoolboy Days in Japan. By André Laurie. 
Translate’ by Laura K. Kendall. Illus- 
trated. 844x5%4, pp, villi, 27%. The same...... 
Chagiertes. Edited by J. Eeoktge Clarke, 
934x744, pp. 412. The same.............. 
Zistae Journeys sane ee World. By Heze- 
a erwor ustrate 8443634, 
S19. THO GAMIA.....0.0000 cose “ a Ms — 
Cricket. By yd ongn Timlow. 7x5, 


DB. TE TR. TD GB oc vccccccccccccccscccceves 


Hilaegarde’s Neigh ae "ty Laura I michente. 
Illustrated. 7x5, pp. 292. Thes 
National Drawing Books. By oe x. Cross, 
including five books in paper and five in 
cloth, with models and mechanical acces- 
sories. Boston: Ginn & Co 
Pinese and Peoples. Fdited and Annotated by 
ules Luquiens, Ph.D. 7x5, pp. ~ The 
pe Kbbne6SSERESERSObASHONEH ERS S .05n1sbbéemNeSeCes 
All of “ature’s Fashions in Lady's stip 
for the Northern and Eastern Parts o the 
onan ee ers from the 
ving plant onng. 8x Roston: 
Bradlee Whidden. Paper.. ... a Pe pabeuesas 


How to bea Christian by the Gospel of Co 


pp. xi, 249. Chi- 


- Thesame. 


Christ. By Thomas A. Davies of V. ¥.C 
Boner pp. 64. Paolished by the ‘aan 
DOP 2 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccecceeccos 


A Daughrer of the King. An Answer to “The 
Story ofan African Farm.” By Alien. 7 
5k, pp. 277. Chicago snd New York: F. 
nyson Neely. Paper 

The Little Room, and Other Stories. B: 
lene Vale Wynne. 
Way & Williams 

Nim and Cum, and the Wonder-Head Stories. 
By Catharine Brooks Yale. 7x494, pp. 126. 

Leaves of ” Aa By x ay Banks Sickels. 
Ux. DD 8. New York: J. Selwin Tait & 


Ten- 
Made- 
7x43, pp. 145. Chicago: 


The Beads of Tasmer. By Amelia _ FE. Barr. 
746x544, pp. 395. New York: Geo. D. Hurst.. 
Rovsintenney _f Satonter. 1Mx®, Boston: 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co.........ce.ccesscececeeees 
Wind-Harp cong = J. William Lloyd, 
= , pp. 132, Buffalo: The Peter Paul Book 


OOO C errr were reer eeeesees esses eeeererseeerseeres 


Gelfon-Bes, and ame oe Verses. By 
Curoline W. D. 634x514, pp. 12. The 
same, "Paper Sipeseesdbasan” Seatetuntsaensebauss 

Nature as a Book of Symbols. By William 
Marshall. i34x5, pp. xviil, 227, a 
—— & Curts; New York: Hu.t 
sas ck snddeceughscacmnatanrdesarin Sveeeeesss 


The, Child Jesus, and Other Tales to the Chil- 
cren. By poem Macleod, D.D. 734x5, 
Se i ctdtensevccsscdes asceness 

Selections for French. Composition. By ©. HB. 
Grandgent. 734x544, pp. 112. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co 


Essie. A Romance in Rhyme. 
ton Fessenden. Illustrated b: 
poel. 8x534, pp. 93. Boston: 

The Boston Charades. 
614x434, pp. 116. The sa 

he Laws and Principles a Whist. Stated 
and Explained, and its practice illustrated 
on an original system by means of hands 
played completely through. - * Caven- 
dish.” American edition. 74x44, pp. on 
318. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons.. 

The Mediterranean Trip. A Short Guide to the 
pig a Points on the Shores of the West- 
ern Mediterranean and the Levant. By 
Noah Brooks. With twenty-four illustra- 
tions and four maps. Broxdig, pp. viii, 210. 
SRS te an oe ER 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Lonis 
Stevenson. I[llustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. 734x564, pp. xv, 137. The same ........ 

Ta. me Love Story, By Q. 646x4, pp. 167. 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Gesignt. 
7%x5, pp. 403. Chicago: Stone & Kimball 

Macaire. A Melodramatic Romance. B 
ert Louis ao ene and William 
Henley. 7x44, pp. 108. 

(Carnation Series.) The Sin-Eater, and Other 
Tates and Episodes. By Fiona Macleod. 

BE, PPST. TRO GREG... ..ccecccvsccesccces 

(Carnation Series.) 


By lous Day- 
r=. H. Vander- 

ee & "Shepard. 
ll Herbert Ingalls. 


Rob- 
roest 


The Sister of a Saint, and 
her Stories. By oy Ellery Channing. 
646x4, pp. 261. ae pee eS 
The Makers of Modern sce In Four Books. 
By irs Mrs. Oli ye me Illustrated by Henry P. 
and Joseph Pennell. 734 
Ti. DP. xvii, 618. New York: Macmilian 
(Tig _parnarcus Library of Greek and Latin 
exts.) Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by T. 
Eo Pave M.A. 74x5, pp. xxi, 252. The aes. 
Frederick. By L. B. W d. 
oy ol y alford. 7x5, pp. 251. 
Vacation Rambles, By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
ro BDI a eas kar ts 
e D 
Stories. B Mr = er ost 


Alfred Baldwin. 
The. 2S - 303, &. oe Sdabianeekans! sabbeseradaces 
ans Steele. 


don. Essays Addiso 
Tlustrated by talpte Cleaver. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


EDUCATION. 





Dunham Medical College, Chicago. 


Flegant New Duifing. Extensive Laboratories. 
Opposite Cook Co. H tal--the largest hospital in 
America. The principles of Hahnemann taught in 
every department, and the trath of the law of similars 
ereneaie. in every clinic. Address HOWARD 
CRUTCHER, M.D., Registrar, 103 State St., Chicago. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfortand health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
s<ating. Classica! and general course of study; also, 


gn paratory and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN,Prin.,Brac ford, 





ass. 








The Leading Conservatory of America __ 


Cart Fag.ren, Director, 







giving full information, 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager, 




















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Sominarsr ys Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goo 
Union Sanare 36 East 14th Street New York 


LINEN 
TYPE 





Made of selected linen 
rags, Plate finished, in- 
suring perfect copies. 
For mannifolding un- 
equalled. To Railway 
avd Iosurance Com pan- 
ies. Manufacturers, Mer 


WRITING 
cbants, and Bankers. we 
PAPERS. recommend this brand. 


¢@” ark for our Papers. 


Fairfield Paper Company, 


Makers of Kond, Ledger, 
- and Linen Papers. 


Mills at FAIRFIELD. MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











CUT 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS © 
& PRIVATE USE. 


ELECTRIC FOCLSING IMPs 


NASSAU ST. 


NEW YORK. 





The Standard Masterpieces ot 
Engraving and Etching, both old 
and Modern. The best portraits 
of eminent persons. The works 
of Durer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and 
other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 

Prints sent on approval to any 
address, on receipt of reference. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 





New York. 





Chicago, and 20 East 16th Street, 





s@SPECIAL-ex 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the nameg of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


car xtraordinary Ofer. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

te If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also,.-£2 

t=" At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same teims, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. Every letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in case more than one new sub- 
sc:iber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ae- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it. 


What present more valua- 
ble? 





(See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best. religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-&1 


it will be worth to him. five 
times that amount. 


t#The monthly symposiums 
alone of are worth a year’s sub- 
scription. 

t@"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.~©2 

Accept our new terms. 

t#Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered.-2 

Now is the time to act. 

t@Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad. 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME.~£2 

Save a dollar. 
‘(Present subscribers, whose 

subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
ubove.-24 

tA dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH.-£4 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers, 
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Financial. 


MR. CARLISLE’S REPORT. 


THE report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to Congress is a document worthcare. 
ful study. For the fiscal year ending June 
80th, 1895, the revenues of the Govern- 
ment were $42 000.000 behind the exper d- 
itures ; for the year ending next June the 
deficiency is estimated at $17,000,000; 
while based on existing laws it is supposed 
that the year ending June, 1897, willshow 
a surplus of $7,000,000. As the United 
States Treasury on December Ist held 
$177,000,000 (including gold) Mr. Carlisle 
thinks that no more taxation is needed for 
revenue purposes only. 

The Secretary strongly advocates the re- 
tirement of the greenback. The unneces- 
sary increase in our currency is shown by 
the statement that since 1878 the total cir- 
culation out-ide the Treasury increased 
118%, while population increased but 272. 
The effect of the great outpouring of silver 
money when the pressure began to be 
heavy, is thus stated: From the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879 to 1490 the 
withdrawals of gold amounted to $28,000,- 
000,-while from 1890 to 1895 gold aggregate 
ing $375,000,000 bas been demanded, The 
business troubles are ascribed primarily 
to this overissue of currency and to the 
distrust at home and abroad because of 
it. It would be of no use to ask for gold 
payments at the Custom House, for im- 
porters would withdraw gold from the 
United States Treasury merely to pay it 
back again. Increase of the Government 
revenue would not help the situation in 
the long run. Continued issues of bonds 
to buy gold would result in burdening 
the country in the end with a larger debt 
than would be necessary to buy up all the 
greenbacks outright. Locking up legal 
tenders in the Treasury would have no 
effect, but the people would not consent 
either (a) to taxation severe enough to 
bring this about, or (b) to the m ainte- 
nance of a large reserve in the United 
States Treasury without demanding that 
it be spent for some purpose, The only 
way to cure the redundancy of the cur- 
rency and the fear of the capitalist at the 
same time is to withdraw from circulation 
the money not needed and to relieve the 
Government from the responsibility of re- 
deeming this circulation on demand in 
gold. 

On this point the Secretary offers these 
suggestions: That long-time bonds at a 
low rate of interest be authorized, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury be allowed 
to exchange these bonds for greenbacks 
or tosell them for gold, If allowed the 
option of issuing or holding back such 
bonds, there need be no contractior of the 
currency, for the operation should be car- 
ried only so far as was necessary. Banks 
should be permitted to icsue notes to the 
face value of these bonds, the tax on such 
circulation to be reduced to one-quarter 
of one percent. Everything which allows 
the banks to pay less taxes on circulation, 
allows of a similar reduction in the rate 
of interest to burrowers, Each bank as- 
scciation ghould be required to redeem its 
own banknotes at its own office and also 
at agencies designated by the Comptroller 
of the Currency; or else if the United 
States Treasury is to continue redeeming 
such notes, the banks should be requir d 
to deposit the 5¢ redemption fund with 
the United States Treasurer in gold, and 
to deposit gold whenever bonds are with- 
drawn and currency surrendered. Mr. 
Carlisle thinks that reform should be 
based upon keeping alive the present sys- 
tem of National banks. 

Branch banks are advocated. The 
present system does not give banking 
facilities in small pleces where agricul- 
tural products need capital first to move 
them ; nor do we want a larger number 
of small and weak banks. Therefore es- 
tablished banks should be permitted to 
open branches where local deposits could 
be received and lecal discounting be car- 
ried on, and to which branches the parent 
bank would furnish all necessary capital 
and responsilility, Information has been 





received from all countries, and branch 
banks flourish everywhere;and in one 
country—France—they are compulsory, 
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As in any case time will be required for 
the carrying out of any plan resolved 
upon, the Secretary asks for laws prohib- 
iting any future issue of greenbacks or 
Treasury notes or of any National bank 
note under ten dollars, in order to force 
silver or silver certificates now in the 
Treasury into circulation. The Secretary 
also asks for a law authorizing the issue 
of Treasury bonds to provide against any 
deficiency of revenuc. We do not doubt 
that a Republican House will take these 
suggestious of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury into careful consideration ; and, after 
deliberation, the House should pass some 
currency legislation which will relieve the 
tension to which business is now being 
subjected. There need be no fear that the 
country will fail to give credit for such 
relief to those entitled to it. 


_ 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THERE is very little activity in business 
quarters, as usual at this seasor. A gen- 
eral feeling of hopefulnees, however, pre- 
vails, and the new year is looked forward 
to as promising a renewed revival in trade. 
Perhaps at the moment there is more or 
less hesitancy, due to familiar causes; 
still there is no mistaking the facts that 
the improvement made since February 
last has been well maintained, and that 
conditions outside of currency affairs 
warrant continued improvement. It is 
important to remember that the returis 
to agriculture, either through larger crops 
or better prices, are much more encour- 
than last year. The farmer is 
therefore likely to reap larger profits than 
usual, especially as the hard times of the 
last few years have compelled him to pro- 
duce as cheaply as possible. In the cotton, 
corn and wheat districts the purchasing 
abilities of the people are sure to be great- 
ly increased, which means a larger de- 





aging 


mand for Eastern manufactures, and 
better returns to the railroads from 
both East and West bound - traffic. 
The industrial world has_ already 
displayed encouraging evidences of re. 
vival, Better employment and good 
wages are steadily increasing the con- 


sumptive demands of the large cities. 
At the same time enterprise is awakened 
and simply waiting for favorable condi- 
tions to express itself in launching new 
plans or expanding old ones, Great 
things are expected from development of 
our mineral resources—iron as well as 
gold ; inshort, the agricultural, industrial 
and mining interests are all in a promis- 
ing condition. Improvement in one de- 
partment stimulates the other ; confidence 
becomes more firmly established, and a 
strong foundation is being constructed on 
which to build further hopes and exten 

sions. It will be a great disappointment 
if 1896 does not prove a satisfactory busi- 
ness year. At present there is little or 
nothing to hinder except the apparent in- 
sensibility of Congress to the urgent need 
of currency reform. Unfortunately, this 
exception is a serious one: and, if noth- 
ing is done, a serious hindrance will fall 
upon business revival. 


The stock market drifted along in a 
hesitating and uncertain manner. Heavy 
losses in the Industrials and their erratic 
movements have put an effectual damper 
upon speculation fora period. Dealiags 

in tobacco and sugar still make up the 
bulk of business on the Stock Exchange, 
and the public is at last learning, what 
has often been told, that these great com- 
binations have been chiefly used for spec- 
ulative purposes. Their promoters are 
known to have made immense fortunes ; 
large amounts of watered stock were 
readily dispesed of while monopoly profits 
were obtainable, and the public suffered 
from the unscrupulous speculations which 
are already a matter of history. With 
good and honest management many of 
these Industrials might be recommended 
as safe investments; but it is safe to say 
the public will take them very gingerly in 
future, until assured of more open and 
less speculative methods. ‘Ine ac ivity in 
Industrials has withdrawn attention from 
railroad shares. The better class, however, 
are firmly held, and even the low-priced 
issues show a disposition to respond 
quickly to favorable influences. Opinion 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


that 1896 is going to be a good one for the 
railroads is almost unanimous; and this 
belief is supported by increasing earnings 
and increasing dividends. Temporary set- 
backs will cause no surprise; for confi- 
dence is strong and held in check by only 
a single factor, that is fear that Con- 
gress will not grant the greatly needed 
currency reforms, and that Europe may in 
consequence send back anottfer big parcel 
of our securities as a punishment for our 
financial follies. Only a moderate amcunt 
of gold was shipped last week; but con- 
siderable amounts are expected to go with- 
in a few days for the usual January settle- 
ments, etc., unless securities can be 
shipped instead. A bond issue is shortly 
expected, which will afford temporary re- 
lief ; and’considerable progress has been 
made in the several reorganiz3tions which 
have been pending. Probably when con- 
ditions favor their details will be made 
known. Ofcourse the Reading plan is of 
foremost importance, especially as it is 
known that it will call for heavy amounts 
of fresh capital. Last week Denver ard 
Rio Grande increased its dividend, and 
the week before Northwest did likewise. 
Railroad earnings make fair reports con- 
sidering the falling off in the wheat move- 
ment. The early marketing of wheat 
stimulated the Grangers, while the late 
marketing of cotton and corn kept down 
the earnings of other roads. When the 
two last-named crops begin to move earn- 
ings are likely to be affected correspond- 
ingly. In the ‘first week of December 
forty eight roads earned about 6% more 
than last year. The money market is 
quiet. Call loans ruled24¢. Time money 
is in good request at 3@4¢ for one to six 
months sea tinitinlll 
The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 











Dec. 7. Dec. 14. Increase. 
SIND ssnnke vices $439,820,000  $492,990,900 $3,170,900 
SUED casnnssnene 67,371.90 67,495,800 123, 900 
Legal tenders.. 4400 81,659,4°0 — *1,634,600 
Deposits ....... . 521,686,500 52°,055,500 1,369,000 
Circulation...... 14,003,010 13 990,100 *12,900 
The following shows the reiation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
IID. nes 5csnsese $67,371,900 $67,495,800 £123,910 
Legal tenders.... 83,344,000 81,659,400 — *1,684,600 
Total reserve.. $150,715.90 $149.155,200  *81,560,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 130,421,625 130,763,975 3t2, 250 
Sorp, reserve.. $20,294,273 #18,391,325. *B1,902,950 


cy Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Dec. 25th, 1900—Barpies. ..ccccccescocccsers «ooo $53,345,825 
Des. Both, WIS—Barwias. .0000000r00 .c000ce-c00ee 74, 168,825 
i Sri eS nis ungacnecsenses 408 5,445,225 
Dec. 19th, 1891—Surplurl...........cccccccccccces 19,159,500 
Dec. 20th, I890—Surplus ............-ceccsseccee 4,498,900 
Dec. Bhat, 1°89—Surplas......... oo sesccccccccce 3,393,725 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 14th, were as follows : 


American Exchange od peeve Pcsicnccses 220 
ComMEC?........0006 PG .ccveccccccccccces 105 
Manhattan........... 308 Ry poo bknewecks eens 113 





FOREI3N EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 


rates as follows : 
Sixty days..... 
Sight........ ercceccce 
Cables.... .. Ccerccescccsecesoes 
Documentary for pay ment 
Commercial, 


PR vcnenanieuices eesnbenneeenss 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 









Bid. Ask+d 
DO wnsen~ ccswnscse vec enenesccesessenetecescee g 
New ts, Registered... esce0ee seeunceesencte 21 121 
Be WE IIR: a veccnwscsceciceccesdcnsscun 1 1214 
OR, ReGMVOTOS . ..00.000-cecccccvcsccsecovcccces ul lds 
4s, coupons....... oSRSe cess ocesneted +seecteces 112346 112 
Now Se, Registered... ....cccccccoccessceee 5 1 534 
$B, COUPONS. ..0ccccccccccsccess big 


Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1398 ove 
Currency 68, 1899...... sees coe cee coves we cece Nie 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 





Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
BRAOTIOR . ccocvecccccece.csoce 346 330 . 
American Exchange....... 72 7 135 
BOWETY....ccccccccccccccccece 21 20 235 
ID: sncneneunseensseus Me 240 ae 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 151 ene 135 
Central National cone DN uy 
Chase National. ............ 2% 500 _ 
Chatham......... 385 ween 350 
Chemicai........ eonecccees de 4,205 4,000 eee 


























Banks Sales. Bid. Asked. 
135 coe 140 
210 210 ones 
130%@ 127% 133_ 
138 130 1530 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % 20 coos 
BRR a svccocsccevesccssccooese 320 cove eee 
Fifth Avenue... sossecee 3,200 2,700 vee 
First National.. cccccee «=D 2,700 seer 
First National of 8. I.. 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street ose 170 170 . 
Fourth National............ 176 172 
Franklin ..... .... be “sopes 1106-10 .... eos 
Gallatin National.... .... BUTE 305 325 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 113 oe 120 
German Muchenee......... Boe 6 
Germania. .........+0 veee = 400 400 425 
Greenwich.... 17546 176 1% 
Hanover..... Socncees scsneee ~ 411 35 320 
Hide and Leather oe o once 110 
Hadson River............++. 150 155 
(mporters’ and Traders’.. 520% 525 
14254 140 
170 170 -_ 
u6 110 1% 
670 670 
200 196 200 
22% 210 
195% 185 ieee 
Mechanics’ ard Traders’.. 140% 1b 
Meroantile.s.ccccercccccccecs 179% _— 182 
MeFORARtS’ .. ccccccccccccccce 135 135 
115 110 eves 
3% l 5 
435 400 465 
Iu 115 
220 oes 
1554e 150 osee 
180 185 2uu 
Mow YOFK. ..cescscecccvcsscce 235 237 245 
New York County......... ° 680 68u ee 
New York Nat. Exchange, 108 100 125 
New York Produce Ex... 120 sees 
URED. occnvccosevescces veesce 121 120 esee 
Nineteenth Ward...... 145 1% 130 
North America............- 140 135 ose 
Oriental...... .... cooceee eons Wie pee 220 
PAGIRC...0..00000 cev00 os 187 lsd 200 
PRT cece ceseseves 25 275 
People’s........ 249 =" 
PRAEEE ..cccscvecccccccescose 6 116 
RepUblic..oc.coccce coo cece 156 — 155 
Seaboard National ....... 168 167 
Second National... ........ 350 420 490 
Seventh National...... 113% 115 
Shoe and Leather... or 90 
ee 315 0 
Southern National.. 141 lt 140 
State of New York.. 108 107 
Third National......... 105 105 eee 
Tradesmen’s.........+. 9 1U0 
Twelfth ee 125 osee 125 
SL x sicweccvscsesecesen-ve 19246 ww e 
Union Square....... . 195 200 
United States National... 175 17 pare 
Western National... 3 113 113% 
| ee e 230 na 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Name of Co.— 
Am. Bk Note VUo.. Ke. 


Last, When due 
Div.jand payable. 


Bid. Aska- 
p. 8. - = hate -» “H.. of 3 





iy 


aw J.3uiy 186 BO 
10234 
i? 








*Belyn W.& W'hou 
og a 
Celluloid Co 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 
*do. Ist, 1 neha 
*do. 2d, a: 
Eppens, 5.W., 











Hecker,-J. Mi. Co 
do. preferred pebbesben 2 
do. ist mtge. _. oe 
Herring, wy M. 
do. preferre 
Loriilard (P. ) pfd.. 
Mich. & P. Car Co.. 
do. oa eccesces 
do, ist Mt@e.........- 5 
N. ial ck. pf. 2 
Postal Pel. & Cable bee a6 86 
P os 170 190 
M5 VO 
é mi + ss 
ae 
- 3 7 
do. preferred.. ‘ a .3 2 
row Directory... | 45 
agner Pai a Co.. .. 18 an. m ‘thi 1156 5 
W.Union Beef Co..... me iy. a 
Worthington henzyi . gaat eg 20 
Mo. - preverred pansess a pa N.. Nov., "9 75 80 
*Ani interest, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


... The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports net earnings for October, 1895, of 
$120,766.85. 


....The first cargo of Alaskan coal 
ever shipped to San Francisco reached 
that port December 11th. 


...The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, of which David Ledwith is Comp- 
troller, has elected Frederic R. Coudert a 
Trustee of the Bank. 


. .The production and shipment of iron 
ore during the year 1895 from six Lake 
Saperior ports amounted to a total of 
a bout 10,300,000 tone. 


... The well-known banking house of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons offers for sale a lim- 
ited amount of New York and Brooklyn 
city bonds exempt from taxation, particu- 
lars of which may be obtained on applica- 
tion. 


..-It is stated that a syndicate of 
American capitalists has obtained a con- 
cession from the Chinese Government to 
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build a railway from tidewater to Peking, 
280 miles long. The only railroad ever 
built in China was laid about twenty-five 
years ago, but was soon after torn up by 
the inhabitants. 


.. We are glad to notice that the Den- 
vera nd Rio Grande Railroad has resumed 
the payment of dividends, and has just 
declared one of 17 on the preferred stock, 
payable January 15th. The increased 
business of the road comes from the 
greater attention being paid in Colorado 
to agriculture, and from the increased 
traffic owing to the large production of 
gold. 


...The property and franchises of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
were sold at auction on the 10th inst, at 
Topeka. Kan., for $60.000.000, Edward 
King. the President of the Union Trust 
Company, of New York, being the only 
bidder, The ne v company organized, by 
the reorganization committee, will 
known as the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway Company. The only change 
from the old name being from “ railroad ” 
to ‘‘ railway.” This is. undoubtedly, the 
greatest sale at auction that ever took 
place. 


....The assets of the Jarvis-Conklin 
Mortgage Trust Company were sold at 
auction on the 13th inst. to the North 
American Trust Company. About 93¢ of 
the creditors consented to thetransfer, so 
that the North American Trust Company 
is practically a reorganization of the 
Jarvis-Conklin Company. It is proposed 
to increase the present capital of the 
North American Trust Company of $250,- 
000 by the amount of purchase of the 
securities, and by possibly enough more 
to make it a million dollars. additional 
stock to be distributed among the credit- 
ors. An assessment of 20¢ was made on 
the shareholders of the Jarvis-Conklin 
Company, and about 307 of it has been 
paid. 


..The Board of Control of the Joint 
Traffic Association held a meeting in 
New York on the 12thinst,, and appointed 
James F.Goddard, of New York, Garret 
A. Hobart, of Paterson, N. J.,and J. D. 
Cox. of Ohio, as arbitrators of the Joint 
Trattic Association. Thethree men named 
are ably and amply qualified for the posi- 
tions to which they have been elected. 
President George B. Roberts, of the Penn- 
sylvania Road. was elected Chariman of 
the Board, and F. H. Hoyt, Secretary. 
The meeting was attended by a large 
number of the most prominent railroad 
managers of the country. 


....George Washington projected a 
canal to connect the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Ohio River and thence with the great 
West. Thecanal was built as far as Cum- 
berland, Md., and has been in use for 
about sixty years. The terminus is George- 
town, D. C., and its total length is 192 
miles. The State of Mars land has invested 
in this enterprise about $50.000,000, The 
canal having been paralleled by a railway 
its business has beentaken away from it, 
and the State of Maryland now proposes 
to sell it on the 231 of this month at public 
auction. It is valuable from the fact that 
its towpath is desirable as a roadbed for 
a railway. 


....The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


10 gees Cent. Park, North and East River ™. 
20 co Pennsylvania Goal Co........cccseee % Be 
—— Chicago Gas Light and Coke Co. a. 


$2. ono Colorado Coal and -~ Co. Ist con. a * 


$2.000 Metropolitan Ele. Ist 67............... 
$3,000 Denver and Rio Roca a ee Bere 92'6 
$7,000 West. Pacific 6% 30 y “Series A’’...... 107%4 
$3,900 Kansas Pacific Ist 6%.............. ...- 111% 
$4,000 Milwaukee and North. Ist 6%.......... lite 
24 sbares Standard Gas Light Co., com...... 70% 
20 shares Standard Gas Light Co., pfd...... 10714 


10 anares Brooklyn Warehouse and Dry Dock 


see "ie quarterly report of the iin 
Union Telegraph Comnany, for the quar- 
ter ending December 31s*, 1895. shows a 


Surplus October Ist...............s008 $7,854,622 99 
The net revenues Of the quarter end- 
ing December 3lst, instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns for 
October, partial returns for Novem- 
ber, and estimating the business 
for December, will be about........ 





$9,554,622 99 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds.......... $223,550 00 
Sinking funds.............. 20,000 00 


243,550 00 


; $9,311,072 99 
t requires for adividend of 1% per 
cent. on capital stock issued, about 1,191,945 00 





Deducting which leaves . surplus, 

after paying dividend, of.......... $8,119,127 99 
A dividerd of 13% on the capital stock 
of the company was declared pavable on 
and after the fifteenth day of January 
next. 


...-Itis not generally known what an 
extensive institution the American Cotton 
Oil Company really is. Their annual re- 
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port shows that they have 70 crude oil 
mills, 16 refineries, 4 lard and cottolene 
plants, 9 soap factories, 14 cotton ginner- 
ies, 3 cotton compressors. 2 fertilizer min- 
ing plants and 1,112 seed houses, Their 
net profits for the ficcal year ending Au- 
gust 31st, 1895. were $831,671.18. The 
quantity of goods sold during the year in- 
creased 4.797 over those of the previous 
year, showing that new markets have 
been opened and new uses developed. Mr. 
R. F. Munro is the Secretary of the Com- 
pany. 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Bell Telephone Company 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per sbare, and an extra dividend of one 
and a half dollars per share, payable Jan- 
uary 15th. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3¢, payable January Ist. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quartcrly dividend of 13¢ on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
January 2d. 








EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 
New York City Gold 3s. 


Brooklyn City Gold 33s. 


FOR SALE BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24.NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY ND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 
Investment Securities. 


A. M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
H. J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CdAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston,Mass* 


United States Bonds 


(Of Various Rates and Maturities). 


ALSO 


The Best Classes of Municipal 
Securities Bought and Sold. 


Special circulars and general descriptive list mail- 














ed on application. 


N.W. HARRIS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
ALSO, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben. 
tures Write for description 


W.N. COLER & CO. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St.. New York. 
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Investing Money ; 
. Safely is a Problem 


that confronts the 
intending inves- 
tor. Hundreds of q 
well-known inves- 

tors have intrust- 
ed their funds to 
us. They all bear 
testimony to our uniform safe 
judgment and conservative meth- 
ods. Writeusforbook. Address, 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO. 
624 New Stock Exchange, CHICAGO. 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES: 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


will pay at its office, December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December Ist, 1895. 


















ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,000. 
‘ Due May Ist, 1896. 


Where to Economize? 
In Rent. 
How? 


Take an office in an inexpensive 
building, and put in a 


TELEPHONE. 
13,000 Feteghene Bt Stations in New 
ity. 
Metallic Circuit Service 
from $75 a year. 
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Telephone & Telecraph Co, 


18 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, Dec. 10th, 1895. 
FORTY-SEVEN®H QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after Thurday, January 2d, 1896. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, December 13th, at 
3 o’cleck P.M., and reopene? ou Friday, January 4d, 
at 10 o'clock A. M. 
D. W. McWIL LIAMS, Treasurer. 











“WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH © OMPANY a 
New York, December Ith, 1895. j 
DIVIDEND NO. 109. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of January next, to shareholders of record, at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of Decem- 
ber, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on 
the morning ef January 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wednesday, January Lith, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 3ist, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from January Ist, 
to January 15th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December Lith, 1895. 5 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
AVENUE. 
Branch Rmice. o6 Breaaw 
NEW YORK, Dec: ember | We, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
regular semiannual dividend of THRE® PERCENT. 
from net earnings on the capital stock of this Com- 
peny. payable Jan. Ist, 1896, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 2th, 1895. boweng boo«s will close Dec. 


mth, ats PM, 9nd reo n. 2d, 1896, 
iy aa ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 














ELECTIONS. 





mae CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New YorK, December 
12th, 18%5.—The annual election for Virectors of this 
bank = be held at the Banking House, 3 Broad- 
way, Tuesday, January ith, 189. Polls open 
from 2) M tolP.M. o 

CHARLES 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 





YHEMICAL .s.ATIONAL BANK.—NEW YORK, 
C Dezember llth, 1895.-The annual election for 
Directors of this Bank for the ensuing year will be 


held at the Banking House, No. 270 Broadway, b 
Tuesday, the I4th coy of January, 18%, between the 


hours of 1 and 
PWM. J.QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. — 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, December 13th, 18%. 
The annual meeting of the Stockholiers of this 
Bank for election of Directors and Inspectors, will 
be held at the Banking House on TUESDAY, Janu- 
ary Ith, 1895 Polls open from 12 M. to"l P .M. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
n Election for Directors of this Bank will be held 
4 as the Beating See No. 682 Broad way, New York, 
Tuesday, Ji 4th, 1896. Polls open from 2 to 


Boclock. P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 











GALLS TIy pavers. BANE. ‘ 
New York, December Mth, 1895. § 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at the Banking Room, 36 
Wall Street, on Tuesday, the l4th day of January, 
1896, from 12 M. to 1 o’clock P.M. 
ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA IN RO york. 7 
New % Decem 2th, 1895. 

ANNUAL MEET ING OF "THE STOCK- 





By order of the Board ot Di nenaiiean 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Burcu Ses’ AND 
DROVERS’ BAN 
veEw YORK, Seeater 12th, 1895. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will 
be held at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, on 
Tuesday, January Mth, 13%, petwees, the hours of 12 
M. and WM.H CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL OPtiZene* BYVNK. 
ORK, December 12th, 1895. 
The annual ee... 4 Directors of this bank will 
be held at_the banking-house, No. 401 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, January Mth, “= Between the hours of 12 
M.and | P.M. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 


THE NATIONAL YOu, BANK OF NEW 











ORK, Dec. ‘4th, 1895 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE $ STOCKHOL D- 
ERS of this Bank, for the election of Directors f r 
the year ensuing, ‘will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 214 Broadway, Tuesday, January 14th, 1896, be- 
tween the — of twelve ‘o'clock noon und one 


o’clock P. 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. — 


NINTH NATION pi BANK. 
EW YorK, Dec. » 1895, 
THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTO KS OF 
this bank will be held at the Banking-House, Nos. 
497 and 49 Broadway, on Tuesday, — “4th, 1835, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P 
H. H. ‘Nzro, Cashier. 


nae OF THE CITY 
YORK. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10th, 1895 
The annual election of Directors of this Bank will 
be held at the Banking House, 19 Fifth Avenue, on 
Tuesday, camaee? Mth, 1806, The polls will be open 
from 9:30 to 10:30 A.M. 
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OF ~~ 


J.S. CASE, Cashier. 
READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


PROBABLY the majority of our readers 
are aware of the fact that during the 
months of December and January nine- 
tenths of all subscriptions are made to peri- 
odicals for the entire year, so that at this 
season we always look for very large re- 
ceipts from subscriptions. It gratifies us 
very much indeed to say that our receipts 
are uvexpectedly large both from new and 
old subscribers, and we are under obliga- 
tions to every one who has contributed to 
this result. We trust that no person who 
reads this notice will stop his subscription 
to his religious newspaper, whether it be 
THE INDEPENDENT or any other, except for 
one reason: namely, the absolute need of 
the amount required for subscription to 
purchase the necessaries of life. No person 
can afford to do without his religious news- 
paper, and so far as THE INDEPENDENT is 
concerned it can very much better affurd to 
have subscriptions stopped than can sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT afford to stop 
their subscriptions to it In the case of THE 
INDEPENDENT its columns are so filled with 
a wonderful variety of matter, oftentimes 
of very great importance to its readers both 
from aspiritual and a temporal standpoint, 
that we are free to say that no person can 
affoid to do without THE INDEPENDENT. 

The terms as given below are so liberal 
that there is po excuse for almost any per- 
son not taking THE INDEPENDENT, and cer- 
tainly there is a very little excuse for any 
one nowadays stopping it. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 
















One month........§ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75| Nine months...,.. 2 25 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 
One year eacn to two subscribers - 500 
Three years to one subscriber..., 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber. 3 50 
Four subscribers one year eac 8 DO 
Five years to one suoscriber............... lw 00 
Five subscribers one year each....+.. -- 1000 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies W cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


_— 
* 


* CHARLES JONES, of 920 Broadway, corner of 
Twenty-first Street, and of 902 Sixth Avenue, 
corner of Fi fty-first Street, has a very large and 
varied assortment of housefurnishing goods 
suitable for desirable Christmas presents, and 
our readers would do well to give him a call. 








THE “ Setvyt” or cloths can be ob- 
tained of nearly all the stores, and it is only 
necessary to give them a trial to appreciate 
their full value. They do away with chamois 
skins, are very cheap, and last a long time. 





Tue Lever Brothers, Limited, of Hudson and 
Harrison Streets, New York, proprietors of 
Sunlight Soap, have issued the Sunlight Alma- 
nac for 1896, which they have authorized grocers 
throughout the country to present to every per- 
son buying their soap. This Almanac contains 


475 pages of close!y printed matter and is cer- 
tainly the most remarkabie almanac we have 


seen in Many years. It gives a great amount = 
information upon a variety of subjects, and 
would be invaluable in any household. 
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Don’t Couasu! You won’t need to if you use 
Epgy's CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Uoughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Adv. 


A PROPERTY owner always feels more at ease 
with himself and at peace with the world when 
he has placed a policy of fire insuvance with a 
company of whose permanence and standing he 
has no question. Such a one, we think, is the 
Orient Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
now nearly twenty years of age, having a cap- 
ital of $500.000, and assets of something over 
$2,000,000. The Orient has agents scattered 
throughout the country, and our readers would 
do well to look them up when placing their 
risks. Mr. Charles B. Whiting is President of 
the company, and James U. Taintor is Secre- 
tary. 


—<—_______—_- 
TueEreaders of THE INDEPENDENT, men and 
women, would do well tonote the great adver- 
tisement of O’Neill’sin this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Our readers have a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with this great dry-goods estab- 
lishment, but O'Neill is always surprising peo- 
ple by his wonderful offerings in every line, and 
particularly by the wonderfully cheap prices he 
makes on his goods. This is the season of the 
year when, if one cannot find the desired article 
for personal use or fora Christmas present at 
O’Neill’s,it would hardly seem worth while to 
look elsewhere. His great establishment, the 
capacity of which was so largely increased last 
summer, is now filled, crowded and jammed to 
overflowing with goods, wares and merchandise 
of every description, suitable for every body, and 
for almost every use. O’Neill’s great dry goods 
warehouse with the two gold domes is at Sixth 
Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty- first Streets. 








THe Guarantors L iability indemnity Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania was organized in the 
autumn of 1891. Its stockholders were selected 
from leading representative Pennsylvanians, 
among bankers, physicians, manufacturers, 
lawyers and merchants, each being asked to 
subscribe one thousand dollars for the formation 
of a guaranty fund, which fund was to be placed 
at the disposal of the association, so that in case 
the premiums upon its contracts were not suffi- 
cient to meet its losses the guaranty fund would 
be available for the purpose. Beginning its ca- 
reer in Philadelphia, its operations were quite 
naturally confined somewhat to the State of 
Pennsylvania; but gradually the business was 
extended and agencies were formed in many 
other States. oes with opposition in one 
State,in which it was legally impossible for an 
other than astock company to transact busi- 
ness, the guaranty fund was increased, the 
company applied for a charter and organized as 
a capital stock Coy gg this in April, 1894, with 
acapital of $250,000. In July, 1895, the capital 
stock was increased to $500,000. The business of 
the Guarantors is of a compre hensive nature, 
including employers’ liability insurance, steam 


boiler inspection and insurance, téam owners’ 
liability insurance, common carrier’s liability 
insurance, work nen’s benefit insurance, ma- 


chinery damage insurance 


, elevator inspection 
insurance, automatic 


sprinkle r insurance and 
bicycle liability and accident insurance. 
There are very few if any other companies 
having so extensive a scope as the Guaran- 
tors, and under the exceedingly energetic man- 
agement of Mr. Richard F. Loper, General Man- 
ager, the company iscredited with haviug placed 
upon its books and continued there a loveer 
amount of insurance than any other company 
has been known to write in the same length of 
time. The cash capital of the Guarantors Lia- 
bility Indemnity sO GO ny, of Pennsylvania, as 
stated above, is $500,000, and its assets to-day are 
upward of 31.0 0,000. The Guarantors began busi- 
ness in a very conservative way in small offices 
at 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, but was 
soon obliged to acquire more office room; and 
finally the company became the occupants of the 
fine building at 713 Chestnut Street. It hasa 
frontag> of thirty feet on Chestnut Street, and 
runs back 175 feet to Jayne Street. The business 
of the Guarantors is systematically divided into 
the different departmeuts necessary to its proper 
conduct, and a large force of clerks and em- 
ployés are employed. The company has branch 
offices at the principal cities of the country, in- 
cluding New York, .ston and Chicago. It ‘has 
branch offices in twenty-seven States, and alto- 
gether the total number of the employés and 
representatives of the company is about five 
hundred persons. The President is Thomas V. 
Cooper; Vice-President, John L. Wilson; Treas- 
urer, Jared Darlington; Secretary, Wiliiam H. 
Knorr, and General Manager, Richard F. Loper. 
The Directors are selected from the best repre- 
sentative business men in Philadelphia. 








SIXTICTH YEAR. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


736 Broadway, N. Y. 
Our usual display of fine 


“OWN MAKE” 


LEATHER GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Toilet, Travelling and 

LONDON KIT BAGS, DRESS SUIT CASES, 
VALISES, TRUNKS, ETC. 
COMMERCIAL. 

TRADE is quiet, and last week’s bank 
clearings showed a gain of only 104 over 
last year. A better tone is reported in the 
iron market, and prices are steadier ; but 
this does not stimulate transactions, and 
the large output of pig iron is causing an 
increase in stocks of the latter. An 
attempt was made to revive the bull spec- 
ulation in cotton with partial success. The 
Agricultural Department’s estimate of a 
6,400,000 bales crop attracted little atten- 
tion, because no faith is put in Govern- 
mentestimates. Light receipts and larger 
exports were the only arguments for bet- 
ter prices. Wool failed to: sympathize 
with the advance of the London market, 
mainly because of the quiet demand and 
the prospect of renewed tariff agita- 





tion. In the dry-goods trade there is 
little doing at first hands. Prices on 
staple cottons are slightly easier, and 


poo some cases stocks are beginning to ac- 

ulate. Cold weather stimulated the 
Som il movement of seasonable fabrics, 
and the holiday trade is almost at its 
hight; otherwise no improvement is 
looked for in the dry-goods trade until the 
spring season Opens, Jobbers are already 


—— their shelves previous to stock- 
— The grain markets were quiet 
eatureless, Wheat is coming for- 
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ward rapidly, and double the tate of a 
yearago. The corn movement has not 
yet begun. A better demand for shoes is 
once more reported but at slight conces- 
sions, hides and leather also showing a 
declining tendency. Copper, tin and lead 
are all declining. Coal is steady, owing 
to increased consumption and reports of 
restricted production. 


oenold 





Constable KC. 


Men’s ‘Woolens 


Finglish, Irish, & Scotch Suitings, 
Homespuns, English Trouser- 


ings and Overcoatings. 





Ladies’ Dress Cloths, 


New and Choice Colorings, Fancy 
Mixed Effects. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings. 


Proadovary KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SILKS. 


Figured India Silks, 35 cents a yard; 
they were $1.00 and $1.25. 

Fancy Taffeta, suitable for Waists, 
Skirts, or Dresses, 60 cents and 75 
cents per yard. 

The styles are new; variety large; 
quality excellent. 

Imported Black Bamasse, 75 cents; 
several degigns; remarkable value. 

10,000 yArds, in lengths from 5 to 
15 me about half price. 


cCreery & Co,, 


> 


| — and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 











d The Attention of Ladies 
§ is specially called to the 
> numerous advantages of 


 SELVY T veano 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6, 95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores through- 
out the country, at 10 cents upwards, accoraing 
tosize. They eatirely do away with the neces- 
sity for baying exve:sive wash or chamois 
leathers, which they out-polish and out-wear, 
never become grea+y, and are as good as new 
when washed. Sola bemmeu ready for use, and 
should be in the hands of all domestic and 
otaer servants, 


Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycie Dealers, etc. 
Wholesale inquiries ~hould be addressed 
“ SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 





> 
> 
S _ For sale by all Dry-Goods St res, Upholsterers, 
4 
j 
; 
> 














TRAVEL. 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


hours by Siagant Steamships weekly. 
known Malaria impossible. 
FOR WINT6GR TOURS GOTO 


WEST INDIES. 


8 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics, Se a dened for 
transportation, meals and stateroo 


For further particulars apply - 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & UO., Agents, 
39 BreadWay, or to 
THOS. cook & SON, 261 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Fros@un- 
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W. &J, SLOANE 


RUGS 
FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Have just reéeived from their buyer in 
the Orient a large collection of selected 
Oriental Rugs, imported especially for the 
Holiday Trade, and embracing: 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


DAGHESTANS, 
ANATOLIANS, 
AFGHANS, 
KARABAGHS, 
KAZAKS. 
KHIVAS, 
CASHMERES. 


Choice Specimens from Persia. 
India and Turkey. 


Rugs 5.6x3.6 7.00 
6.6 x 4.6 12.00 
7.6x56 18.00 


Rare Antique Silk Rugs and Whole Car- 
pets. Tiger, Leopard, Bear, Fox and Wolf 
skins. 


GOQDS HELD FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
Every Piece Guaranteed. 
BROADWAY, 18TH & 19TH STS. 





New York, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


GREAT 
HOLIDAY SALE 


of imported 


Former Prices 


Trimmed Hats aud Bonnets 
at hy 00; $10.00, $12.00, 


Not doing a general Holiday 
offer 


trimmed Hats as an inducement to 


Trade, we these elegantly 


Ladies who wish to make 


Practical and Useful 
Holiday Presents. 


Mail-Order r Department. 


yOURNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OP 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furaish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 














FILES AND BINDERS. 

parenonet ele ene ee 
Ccaé le @ 

paid, for $1.00. — 











HOLIDAY GOODS. 


A FASCINATING 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


as well as permanently usefal and instructive is the 


American $8 Typewriter 


The price of which makes it available for home 
use ane as an educator for young people. 

A boon to pastors and secretaries. as 2 7) copies can 
be made in W minutes in combination with duplica- 











tor. 

A “practical business machine within the reach of 
=“ one. Send for semple letter and Art Catalogue 
pein A., AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 

265 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


COMMON SENSE 
Holiday Presents. 


REAL ALL-WOOL 


CALIFORNIA 
BED BLANKETS 


of extraordinary quality, in more sizes than are to be 
found elsewhere, being especially made to order, with 
varied thickness to suit all requirements, in width of 
56, 62, 72, 74, 78, 84 and 90 in., and length from ‘78 1to (0 
inches. Pesitively these goods are not equalled for 
the price and quality in New York. To close them 
out will be sold in any quantity. Also a fuil assort- 
ment of low and medium qualities of 
FASTERN BED BLANKETS 
at Popular Prices. 

Also Toilet Quilts, Comfortables, Pore 
tieres, Lace Curtains, Table Linens, Ta- 
ble Covers, Rugs, Great and Small, Lap 
Robes, &c. 


An Immense Variety at Astonishingly 


LOW PRICES. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by ail Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO ,New York. 











An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


i 
See that 
Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





iemaaeeecing ae 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT”? 


Button m —_ 


2018 
‘M3IIA OND 


“MIIA 


the buttonbole. 
Strong, Serabvia 

and can be adjus' 

with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 





lvl Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 


HATS. 


Superior Quality at Lowest 
| Prices. Correct form for the 
best trade. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau Street, New York, 
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Jnsurance. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A 
LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENT. 
BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF New YORK. 


ROMANTIC episodes occasionally occur 
in the lives of those who pursue the serious 
walks of life as strange as those we read 
of in the lives of the more adventurous, 
Many pathetic,even dramatic events are 
constantly falling under the observation 
of the canvasser for life insurance which 
might offer to the playwright or the nov- 
elist fresh material for a thrilling drama 
or a moving tale, but which pass into ob- 
livion unrecognized or forgotten. 

Circumstances made me _ cognizant, 
shortly after the close of the War, of some 
events which seem to fall within one of 
these categories. I give the facts exactly 
as they occurred, names and places being, 
for obvious reasons, fanciful. In all other 
respects the story is a true one, 

In or about the year 1860, there lived in 
the town of Cumberland, Penn., Judge 
Ingraham. He was a man of wealth, 
which he had accumulated partly by suc- 
cessful practice as the attorney of railway 
and mining corporations and partly by 
fortunate investment in their securities. 
He had an only daughter just approaching 
womanhood who, from her personal 
charms and the position occupied in the 
community by her father, was a favorite 
among the young people and had many 
admirers. Of these, two were most no- 
ticeable by their attention. One was 
Charles Wentworth, a young lawyer, and 
the other was Dr. Van Doren, who had 
just returned to Cumberland with the di- 
ploma of the Jefferson Medical College, of 
Philadelphia. Of Wentworth, nothing 
was known but good. Van Doren, altho 
of brilliant parts, was reputed to be rather 
unsteady in his habits, and suspected of 
being a little uncertain as to his princi- 
ples. He had, nevertheless, secured the 
appointment of local medical examiner to 
a prominent life insurance company, and 
was rapidly building up a profitable prac- 
tice. I must condense my story as much 
as possible, and hurry on to the period 
when Wentworth had finally secured the 
affections of Cora Ingraham and obtained 
her consent that he might ask her father 
for her hand. Then came the inevitable 
paternal inquiry into his means and pros- 
pects. The former were nil, the latter 
boundless. Wentworth said frankly that 
his practice was young, like himself, but 
that it was growing, and he hoped by 
economy to be able to support a wife at 
once, and to surround her with greater 
comforts and even luxuries as time went 
on. But to all this the old Judge was in- 
exorably opposed. The discussions finally 
came down to this point: ‘:Granting all 
you say of the probabilities of a succeesful 
professional career, what about your 
death? Suppose you die within a year or 
two, and leave a wife and, most likely 
children, also, wholly unprovided for? 
Are my widowed daughter and her father- 
less children to come back to me in want 
as well as wo? Are you asking me to 
support, in that event, your pauper chil- 
dren?’ Naturally the sagacious reader 
here anticipates the suggestion of life in- 
surance, and rightly so, because this is un- 
disguisedly a life insurance story. And 
that is precisely what happened, Went. 

worth proposed, and the Judge accepted, 
the proposition that he should insure his 
life for twenty-five thousand dollarse—a 
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large sum for those days (eheu, fugaces 
anni! )and in that neighborhood—in 
favor of Cora and the children, if any. 
Oa the granting of the policy and the pay- 
ment of the premium the Judge would 
give his consent ; meanwhile nothing was 
to be said about it. Iam aware that just 
here my brethren of the craft, if any 
read as far as this, will interj ct their 
knowing question, ‘‘How about the renew- 
als? Did he give any security for these ?” 
I remark, in the language of another 
writer of tales, less veracious than this, 
‘That is a detail.” Moreover, it is I who 
am telling this story, andI decline to be 
interrupted, 

Wentworth went to the local agent, had 
his application properly made out and 
duly forwarded, was examined by Dr. 
Van Doren, who congratulated lim on 
being such a splendii risk, and sat down 
to await the arrival of the policy. Mean- 
while, altho, as the Judge had prescribed, 
nothing was said about the engagement 
outside, the lovers were supremely bliss- 
ful, and looked upon their happiness as 
already secured, Dut, appirently, there 
was some difficulty about the issuing of 
the policy. The agent locked embarras3- 
ed, and gave evasive answers whea Went- 
worth questioned bim about the delay. 
Finally, when further postponement was 
evidently useless, he confessed the truth : 
Wentworth’s application had been de- 
clined by the Company. Crors question- 
ed,he said no reason had been given. 
Indeed, in answer to repeated requests 
for information as to the cause of rejec- 
tion, the Secretary positively refused to 
assign any. Wentworth, heart broken, 
communicated the unwelcome news to 
his sweetheart and her father, and tried 
in vain to reopen the discussion with the 
latter. But the Judge put his foot down 
flat. Noman that had not a dollar in the 
world, and could not get his life insured 
for a dollar either, should have his daugh- 
ter; and that was an end to it. But 
at last, yielding to Cora’s entreaty, 
he agreed to write,and did write to the 
Company asking why they had refused 
to insure her lover’s life. He received a 
polite but formal letter from the Secre- 
tary informing him that all correspond- 
ence between applicants for insurance 
and the Company was strictly confidential 
and that no further information could be 
given. Aroused at last, the Judge buckled 
on his legal armor and returned to the 
assault. He frankly laid bare before the 
Secretary the whole state of affaires. He 
announced that he had the authority of 
the applicant for demanding as his attor- 
ney a knowledge of the facts, and inti- 
mated that if these were not disclosed he 
should resort to legal proceedings either 
to compel the issuance of a policy or to 
hold the Company responsible for the 
damage done his client’s interests and 
feelings by the injurious imputation im- 
plied in an unexplained rejection. This 
last letier, altho something of a bluff, 
had its effect, The Secretary invited 
Judge Ingraham to visit the Home Office 
and said the President would be happy 
to see and confer with him. 

All this mystery naturally created the 
utmost excitementin the minds of the tuo 
lovers ; andthe Judge himself, his fight- 
ing instincts in full sway, felt asif he 
once again were a young attorney and had 
@ rascally defendant corporation by the 
throat. He immediately took the train 
for New York, and on being shown into 
the office of the President was surprised 
to find that instead of being received 
with any evidence of hostility the manner 
of the President was kind and sympa- 
thetic, and he seemed anxious to remove 
as much as possible the irritation felt by 
his visitor. The interview was a long 
one and, finally, being assured that Judge 
Iograham had Wentworth’s full permis- 
sion, indeed was acting on his behalf, the 
President concluded that a candid state- 
ment of the Company’s reasons was the 
Proper and the only course. He then 
explained that altho the applicant was 
the very picture of physical health, altho 
his family record was unimpeachable and 
all other apparent conditions unqualified- 
ly. good, the examining physician had 
discovered that Wentworth was suffering, 
unknown of course to himself, from heart 
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disease in an aggravated form. So delicate 
and so perilous was the condition of this 
organ that the doctor feared the effect of 
the disclosure upon Wentworth himself. 
In fact, the sudden occurrence of any dis- 
turbing event, the slightest agitation of his 
nervous system, might result fatally at any 
moment, For this reason he had, after 
reflection, decided that it was his duty to 
fill up the formal certificate of the exam- 
ination without mentioning his discovery 
and to certify his approval of the risk. 
Thus neither Wentworth nor the agent 
could learn the fact ; but he accompanied 
the application by a private letter to the 
Medical Board giving in technical terms 
the particulars of the case, and impressing 
upon them the necessity, for Wentworth’s 
sake, of not assigaing to the agent orto 
any other person the real reason for de- 
clining the insurance. ‘lhe President con- 
cluded: ‘‘And now, Judge Iograham, I 
leave the responsibility with you. As the 
father of the young lady Mr. Wentworth 
seeks to marry you must decide whether 
her happiness will be promoted by such a 
union. You also must take upon yourself 
the responsibility of deciding whether to 
communicate the Company’s reasons to 
Mr. Wentworth and your daughter or not. 
Of course if you communicate them to 
your daughter, sooner or later, in some 
unguarded moment or under the stress of 
love and pity, she will tell her lover. You 
muy as well tell him at once and have 
done with it. Bit after conferring with 
our Medical R :ferees I[ feel it my duty to 
say to you that if you do tell im you will 
incur a very great and imminent hazird, 
It is perhaps not too strong a statement 
to make, that on learning the truth Mr. 
Wentworth may even drop dead at your 
feet upon the instant.” 

The Judge went home a sorely troubled 
man; but before he reached it he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there was but 
one thing for him to do. lt was todo 
precisely what the officers of the company 
had done—-keep his mouth shut. The 
President had only transferred the re- 
sponsibility to his shoulders. And he, he 
could not risk it, Hisdaughter must rest 
satisfied in his love for her and accept his 
assurance that the marriage could not be. 
And so, too, Wentworth. I pass over the 
agitated and agitating scenes between 
father and child, the bewildering contro- 
versies between the Judge and Went- 
worth. Ido not assume to depict the an- 
guish of the lovers. I was not there. This 
is the work of the novelist or tae drama- 
tist. LIonly tell the story. 

And then came that shot at Sumter that 
reverberated round the world. The fires 
of patriotism and the flames of rebellion 
were lighted North and South, and then 
there came, also, on either side the call 
to arms. Charles Wentworth heard it. 
What charms, what hopes held Cumber- 
land for him? His heart was dead with- 
in him, and his dearest wish was that he 
might lay his life down for his country, 
He raised a company of men and for 
three years Cumberland heard of Cap‘ain 
Wentworth only as distinguishing himself 
on one batile-field or another, mentioned 
in general orders, promoted or brevetted 
for gallantry in action. But oneday came 
the fateful news that, for a moment, cast 
a shadow on the face of many an old 
friend in Cumberland and caused one 
stedfast heart to skip a beat and then 
almost to break. Colonel Wentworth, 
first over the breastworks at Chancellors- 

villed, had fallen, pierced by a rebel bul- 
let, and was found dead upon the field. 

For many months the Christian and the 
Soldiers’ Aid Commissions had been is- 
suing-urgent appeals for larger supplies of 
medical and surgical requisites. Cora [n- 
graham had joined the local branchés of 
both orders and had devoted herself with 
a sad but eager energy to the work of 
scraping lint and rolling bandages, rais- 
ing money for fresh fruit and vegetables 
and all the other miscellaneous charitable 
works in aid of the wounded at the front 
that enlisted the energies of Caristian 
and patriotic women at the time. But 
when the news that Charles Wentworth 
was actually killed had reached her her 
hands fell palsied in her lap, Sad, sad to 
tell; but so it was, her interest in the 
wounded, sick and suffering was gone 


listlessly the days dragged on, and then 
she saw that she must dosomething or she 
would go insane, Restlessly she chafed at 
the cramping life of the dull inland town, 
and she longed for action. The hospital— 
the front; that was her ideal—thither 
would she go, and there she went. 

In the surgical ward of the bospital at 
Petersburg there lay a wounded Union 
officer. The explcsion of a mine had blis- 
tered his face so that through the matted 
mass of growing beard and blood and sup- 
puration his features were undistinguish- 
able, while a close band\ge covered from 
the light the eyes that had been almost 
blinded by the fire and smoke. Of course 
you know it all. The inteiligent reader 
of the dimiest of dime novels is not to be 
led astray even for a moment by such a 
transparent device as this. But the won- 
der is, twas true. I had it from them 
both in after years, Cora Ingraham de- 
tailed to the charge of the optical cases in 
the surgical ward had been assigned to 
the care of Charlies Wentworth—her for- 
bidden, and, as she thought, her slaugh- 
tered love. . 

Nursing him back to life, it was days be- 
fore the healing of the wounds and the 
removal of the bandages revealed the 
truth to both. Again I relegate to novel- 
ist or dramatist the tark of filling into the 
hiatus here the details which, if these two 
ever gave them to me, have long since 
faded from my memory. 

Suflice it, Wentworth got well, or part- 
ly so, enough to be discharged, and Cora 
went back to her home, sadder, perhaps, 
than even when the news that Charles 
was killed had almost killed her too; for 
still the dreadful ban was over both. 
Judge Ingraham was relentless. It could 
not be. And yet he sometimes asked him- 
self, was there not some mistake ? 

How strange! This man, whom even 
an incautious remark or a sudden reve- 
lation might cause to fall down dead, had 
withstood assault or led a chargeon many 
a bloody field. ‘*Cannon to right of him, 
cannon to left of him, volleyed and thun- 
dered,” without a tremor of the pulse or 
a flutter of that heart whose action the 
doctor had asserted was so feeble and ir- 
regular that the sligntest puff of wind 
might blow the spark of life forever out. 
But why expatiate? Again, of course, 
you guess itall, But Cora did not, and 
neither did the Juige. For, mind you, 
this is a true story ; I am giving it to you 
straight, The strangest thing about it is 
that if either Cora or the Judge had read 
this seguence of events between the cov- 
ers of a novel they would have guessed 
the riddle long ago; but, being real peo- 
ple, leading bonest, and, as they thought, 
prosaic lives, the truth never dawned on 
them at all, 

Broken in spirit, as in body, Colonel 
Wentworth came back to Cumberland ; 
and sych is the liberality of a grateful 
country to its maimed and war-worn 
saviors that, with the assistance of a pen- 
sion of, 1 think, about twenty dollars a 
month, he began again to earn his living 
at the law. He brought a Southern 
darky with him as his body servant, 
one of thcse warm and faithful natures, 
but no fool, the South, and especially the 
events of the Great War, produced and 
developed but who, I fear, are now more 
rare. I have forgotten his name. It is 
no matter; but he had escaped iuto the 
Union lines after the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, as so many others of his 
race had done, to shelter himself under 
the protection of OldGlory; and there he 
had attached himee:f to Colonel Went- 

worth, to whom he had become not only 
a faithful servant but an affectionate and 
devoted friend. 

Uatil he could make some more suit- 
able arrangements Wentworth took lodg- 
ings at the Mansion House, the principal 
hotel in thetown. Ic was the customary 
country tavern, with the usual barroom 
and the more private room behind entered 
through a green baize door and reserved 
for the better class of patrons, while the 
village loafers collected around the bar, 
and the stable boys huang about the back 
door opening upon the yard, Ebony—I 
will call him so for short—had no business 
in either place. He was a respectable 


colored man, he did net drink—meher 
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cule !/—and he was the Colonel!’s servant. 
And yet this nizht be kept himrelf in the 
barroom and got as close to the swinging 
door of baiza as -he could without occa- 
sioning remark. What for I merely sur- 
mise, for when some time later I spent a 
night with the Wentworths in Cumber- 
land and asked him, the aged darky only 
grinned and guffawed and said—please to 
excuse him, reverend readers—*‘ Oh, 
Lawd !” 

That night Dr. Van Dorenhad spent the 
evening at Judge Ingrabam’s ; his errand 
had been known to a few of his intimate 
associates—true friends such wen have 


none—and these were waiting for him in ~ 


the room behind the bar. At nineo’click 
he entered. Fiinging his hat upon the 
table, he cried: ‘* l’ve done it boys, she’s 
mine! The old un’s caved, Come, set 
’em up, we'll make a night of it!’ 

And then, with mingled hiccoughs and 
amid ribald jokes, the shameful tale was 
told. I need not attempt the vulgar idiom 
or repeat the brutal talk. The medical 
examination had been a-fraud. Heart 
disease there was none and never had 
been. The report was allalie, The cun- 
ning solicitude for the victim of the out- 
rage wasthe key to the echeme that he 
should never know how basely he was 
tricked and seek a more honest profes- 
sional opinion, 

Tnis—all this and more—with eyes 
bulging from his head old Ebony had 
heard. He knew enough of his master’s 
Pwivate history and hopes to understand 
It thoroughly, and, bounding to his rcom, 
revealed the whole disgraceful plot. Ap- 
parently it had succeeded, Disheartened 


—tired out—despondent—hopeless of any’ 


solution of the mystery of Wentworth’s 
life or of her father’s change of edict, 
Cora had finally yielded to Van Doren’s 
persuasions, and wearily and wan had 
promised to become his wife. 

Oo learning these facts I regret to say 
that Colonel Wentworth indulged in some 
remarks which if without fear were haid- 
ly without reproach. Altho probably un- 
necessary I may also state that Dr. Van 
Doren’s exulta:ion was of short duration. 

From this point the rest of the romance 
tells itself, 





The President of the life insurance com- 
pany was very much concerned as to 
what he ought to do about Dr. Van Dorer. 
Be was immediately dismissed (ccla va 
sans dire) ; but after consulting counsel— 
and the President was a little bit of a law- 
yer himself—he couldn’t exactly see how 
the offender could be brought to bar. 
Fortunately, he drank himself to death in 
a@ short space; policy forfeited for ron- 
payment of premium. General Went- 
worth (by brevet) is still living, with * 
heart for any fate, and the holder cf the 
limit in, let us say, the Greatenormous 
Life Insurance Company 

The story has no moral ; it bas not even 
the usual tag—*' Insure in the Greatenor- 
mous.” 

Perhaps I ought to wind it up on Christ - 
mas Day, and merry marriage bells should 
mingle their glad notes with sweet-toned 
festal chimes, Charles Dickens would 
have done it. No self-respecting novelet- 
tist could resist the temptation; but, 
conscientiously, I can’t. I now have no 
idea what time of year the wedding was. 
I’ve only made a transcript from my rote- 
book ; but such a3 it is—a round, unvar- 
nished tale—I send it to THE INDEPENDENT 
for its Christmas Number. 

Morgzis Piarns, N. J. 
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1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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Insurance 


HE A&tna Life Insurance Company 
i3 of Hartford, Conn., grants Poli- 
cies containing every desirable fea- 
ture. Reference, its numerous pat- 
rons. Address the Company for 


Insurance or an Agency. 


("Largest Company in the World 
writing Life and Accident Insurance. 


MTUInk Ormr: 


A family of seven persons by saving 
5 cents a day can obtain life insurance 
policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life nsurance Company, 
of New York. These policies are paya- 
ple immediately at death, the premiums 
being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 


cure, excellent and mod- | 


erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


1850. 





THE INDEPENDENT". 


ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement of Condition, Jan.1, 1895. 


Capital Stock, paid up in cash... .......... $500,000 90 
Reserve for Re-insurance................++. 
Outstanding Losses and all other Liabili- 





$2,051,884 36 


SURPLUS, as regards Pol- aii 
icy Holders.........0. $953,598 76 





Losses Paid since Organization to Date, 
$8,861,133.10. 
CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Western Department. 
B. W. FRENCH, General Agent, Chicago, III. 
Southwestern Department. 
TR*ZEVANT & COCHRAN, General Agents, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Pacific Department. 
w.J. CALLINGHAM, General Agent, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


STATE MUTUAL 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


0 ee $9,893,072 19 
8,742,753 00 


<URPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

“uaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

TEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. _ 


1876. THE 
FIDELITY 














AND, Chsuatty’ co. 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
(~~ SC PERSONAL ACCIDENT, -—— 
STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, | ~ 
Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 


£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, L 
Loss $5,907,780.87. On, 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets, January 1, 1895, $2,702,953 23 


RANI. «00060590050 2,159,308 08 
Surplus to Policy-hold- 

ers, by Conn. and 

Mass, standard....... 543,645 15 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 


F. V. Hudson, Secretary. 


M. STORRS, M.D., Medical Adviser. 








Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital..................064 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
HOPCE, OLC.......0cecreeeeseeeees - 3,943,639 46 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 


R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 331 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 













December 19, 1895 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 
THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, of ta Rt". 


Has one exceptionally good field 
to offer to 
an exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 








The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 





Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 





J.-M. ALLER, President. 
ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice Presidenr. 
F. B. ALLER, 23d Viee President. 
J. 8. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasure 





1895, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


(. P. FRALEIGH, . 
A. WHEELWRIGHT,~ - 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR ©. PERRY, - 
JOHN P. MUNN, - 


President. 
- - Secretary. 
- Assistant Secretary. 
- - Actuary. 
- - Cashier. 


Medical Director. 


GEO. G@. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 





JAMES R. PLUM, 7 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


= Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 


INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 


the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 








Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 




















December 19, 1895. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


New York Lille Lnsnranee Compal 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER S3ist, 1894, 


| ASSETS. 
Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned .  $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. . ; ‘ 5 % 26,349,724 84 


Real Estate . - - : 
Net Premiums in .course of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 


14,675,478 98 














$14,000,000) . ; ‘ . - ° F 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies . 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

bilities, $8,500,000) . a ‘ : = ‘ ‘ 4,231,852 93 
Interest and Rents accrued ‘ é 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157. 00) - ‘ 579,922 00 

Total Assets. ° ° e e e e e . $162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department . $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . . 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550 382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 : : - 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . A e : ; 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ‘ F Z : 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments - ° i 87,039 83 
Total Liabilities. e ° 3 14, 1762,463 2U 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders on Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) é 20,249,307 73 
Total. ° e e e $162,01 1,770 93 


INCOME-—1894. 


New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) r ‘ ° $7,149,016 42 





Renewal Premiums. “ ‘ ‘ ‘ " 22,262,369 90 
Interest, Rents, etc. ; 2 ° ‘ P ° ° ‘ 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. ° ‘ ° ° e #36, 483.313 53 





DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 
Death-Claims - ‘ . 
Endowments . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
Dividends and other cegmnente to Policy Holders ° ‘ - P 
All other _—isazsees Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


$8,228,608 51 
1,418,082 88 
6,018,311 67 








Advertising : a ° : 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements | e . e e $24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income Pe g ° é ° ° 12,343,883 97 
Total . ° . ° . ° $36,483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 





Policies, Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 r * . 93,097 $231,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. sist ‘ ; - 11,773 31,778,474 
Issued Pe " . re . $1,324 $200,086,248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 





end of Endowment period. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Policies, Amount. 
In Force December 31st, 1894 . A ‘ . " F 277,600 $812,294,160 
In Force December 31st 1893, ‘ ‘ ° ‘i - 253.876 779,156,678 
Gain in 1894. ; : . ‘ : : 28,724 $34,137,482 
CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. , 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. lith, 1895. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3lst day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 18%, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I turther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3lst, 1894, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


~_ deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620. 188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
iabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, havehereunt subscribed my name and caused my officia seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
[L. s.] JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance. 


on the basis of. ADMITTED ASSETS, 























OFFICERS. 
President. EDWAR. N. G Sia sevéscoensed Treasurer. 
@ ,rosigens. HUGH s. THO -..-Comptroller. 
r dent. A. BUnal irector. 
Ww. a Actuary JOHN  WHIENE eee -cossee SES 
CHAS. C, w baie 2 Ba: D. P. KINGSLEY... pet of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | HENRY C. MORTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
ee, eae Banker- | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON.. .........-0++000+- President. 
WILLIAM A. BooTH .Ex-President 3d National Bank. | DAVID NEVINS......... .2...:sceeceeeeeees Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY...........0.0000 seees Capitalist. | AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co, 
JOHN CLAPLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS.... ......... 3d Vice President 
CHARLEs 8. FAIRCHILD.. -Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres. Continental Nat'l B k 
EDWARD N. GIBBS. ...... ... Treasurer of Company. | HIRAM R. STEELE......... -.+s++0es Attorney at Law 
WILLIAM R. GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | Oscak S. STRAUS..... andedtteatasdaaxelne China Ware 
WM. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 
WALTER H. LEwIs.. ..Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Gooks. | MANET TOK cecccnccccccscscccccccececce Vice Presiden 
Woovgury LANGDON. -Joy, Langdon & Co.,“" “ Joun J. VALENTINE. .Pres, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex 
SOMME B, MOATE Soo ccecascccescoseses ....-President. | A.H. WELCH.. seccccececcsesead Vice Presiden 
DAVID A. WELLS eee 000-00 sevccccvceccccccccccopcceceees «Capitalist, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A GREAT COMPANY. 


IT is just here, at this point of view, that 
the mind of one who has money to invest for 
his children, for his dependents, for charity, 
or for himself in his advancing years, re- 
ceives its illumination. For if he be intel- 
ligent, he knows only too well how unsatis- 
factory, because uncertain, are the processes 
provided by law or sanctioned by custom 
among us Americans for the transmission, 
not of property, but of income-earning in- 
vestments from one generation to another. 
How shall the wife, unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, be surely provided for or protected 
against her own inexperience? How shall 
the children, in case of sudden death of the 
father, be still the recipients of his loving 
care and prescience? How shall the aging 
parents, as the riskful years multiply, have 
a sure and ample provision made for them ? 
And how shall he himself, the man in bis 
vigorous prime, chief motor of the center of 
large affairs, securely armor himself agajnst 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fort 
that may, at any time, assault him and leave 
him battered and prostrate on the field of 
financial defeat ? These are interrogations 
which intelligent men in all branches of 
business and walks of life are trying to 
answer, and to which they find a perfectly 
full, clear and satisfactory solution in the 
Five Per Cent. Debenture Policy and the 
Continuous Installment Policy’ of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, not only as an investment, providing 
for the production of a perpetual income, 
but every possible weakness which might 
have been inherent in the older forms of 
Annuity, as hitherto issued in this or any 
other country, has been eliminated, and 
every possible advantage to the purchaser 
that perfect equity and actuarial ability 
could include, has been embodied. The re- 
sult ranks on the level of an achievement, 
and such an achievement as reflects, and 
will reflect, honor in all years to 
come on the originating source. It was 
New Hampshire’s greatest son, in his mem- 
orable reply to Haine, speaking in Massa- 
chusetts of what she had been to and done 
for the Union, exclaimed, ‘‘ The past, at 
least, issecure. There she stands. Behold 
her, and judge for yourselves |’? We borrow 
the sentiment of the greatest eulogist of 
the Union, and in view of what The Mutual 
has been to and done for the insurance 
cause in this country and the world, with 
equal pride of memorial recollection say, 
‘“*Her past, at least, is secure. There she 
stands. Behold her, and judge for Your- 
self!”? Were her doors shut to-morrow, 
and her vast business closed up ; were her 
ledgers posted in final settlement of her 
multitudinous accounts, and her vaults 
locked forever, the record of the fifty-two 
years of her life and growth would give to 
her a rank and placement never equalled in 
the history of business and finance known 
to the world. Her wreath is woven, and 
well woven too, both flower and leaf. 
In the annals of human achievement she 
would stand sole and unequalled. In 
the development of the continent she 
would ever be mentioned in history as a 
component part. In the cause of liberty, 
in the defence of which she has been sted- 
fast ; in the development of the country, to 
which, in all its sections, she has contrib- 
uted ; in the story of beneficent civilization 
for which she has written the noblest pas- 
sages; in the annals of American enter- 
prise in which she must ever be mentioned 
as the most notable example and in the 
wed volume in which, in letters of fadeless 

—. is written the sweet story of family 

ections which she has cherished, and to 
which she has provided the noblest “method 
of expression her name and fame would re- 
main in honorable mention, pre-eminent 
and forever. And of her, as Webster said 
of Massachusetts, we can say, ‘“‘ Her past, 
at least, is secure.”’ 

But her ledgers will not be closed or her 
vaults sbut, to-morrow or ever. Her life 
will continue with the life of the Republic, 
and her proud course be coincident with the 
development of the country to whose integ- 
rity and —— she gives noble expres- 
sion. Man’s life is brief, but the life if 
grounded on honesty and honor and civer- 
ished by the prudence and affection oi a 
people is long. In its career years are as 
days and centuries as decades. The feather 
that falls from the breast of an eagle makes 
but a feeble and fickle shadow on the green 
field to which it speedily settles, and in the 
grasses of which it is soon lost from the gaz- 
er’ssight. But the eagle from whose breast 
the feather falls lives long and soars on. 
Each year he regrows his plumes and renews 
his strength, and none save God knows the 

ears of his life or the sweep of his flight. 

it is with an institution that ministers to 
the development of a great peopie, and 
draws the strength of its life and the en- 
ergy of its movements from the prudence 
and affections of civilized man. Not until 
liberty is lost, and our social and economic 
order is disrupted, not until America has 
run her course and our civilization is en- 
gulfed beneath the waves of some remote 
catastrophe, if such ever befall us, will the 
end of this great Wei iL career be 
reached.—Address by W. . MURRAY. 
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Old and Young. 


THE PILGRIM MOTHER. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 





WHEN Night upon the ocean spread the 
blackness of its hair. 

And wind and wave and flying foam and 
death were everywhere, 

And just ahead a stranger shore, untried, 
before them lay, 

Where frost and fire and famine lurked, in 
waiting for their prey,— 

When, ’neath the “‘ Mayflower’s”’ splintered 
mast, her drenched and tattered sail, 

The stoutest heart grew faint with fear, 
and bearded lips were pale ; 

Then, like an angel in the storm, clear-eyed 
and unafraid, 

Her baby to her bosom pressed, the Pilgrim 
mother prayed. 


Upon the dark New England woods the 
winter snows were white, 

*And drooping boughs of hemlock hid the 
stealthy foe from sight; 

But still the Pilgrim mother pale, to church 
was wont to go, 

In quilted hood and mantle gray—a lily in 
the snow. 

For simple faith and courage high within 
her bosom met, 

And never yet a craven tear her silken 
lashes wet. 

‘The snows blew up across the sill, the stars 
looked in above, 

She bleached the flax and spun the wool, 
and kept her husband’s love, 


The gallant boys of Bunker Hill who faced 
the haughty foe 

And dipped their banners in his blood a 
century ago, 

Whose battle-cry was ‘ Liberty!” before 
the cannons’ flame— 

’Twas at the Pilgrim mother’s knee they 
learned to lisp her name! 

For twice a hundred years or more she’s 
dead and turned to clay, 

But sweet as crumbled lavender her memo- 
ry lives to day ; 

For all that’s truest in the land (the bravest 
and the best, 

The sweetest and the saintliest), was rocked 
upon her breast. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


LA PASCUA. 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER. 











“THE black bull is of the Sensuntepec 
breed ; his like has never been seen here 
before—so tall, so glossy, so wide of 
horn, so strong of shoulder and lean of 
flank! You should have seen the fire in 
his eyes as they drove him into the patio! 
And there is somethiag more, Sejores,” 
the speaker leaned forward and held his 
brown finger upon his thick lips, myste- 
riously ; ‘‘ it is a secret known but to the 
few.” 

**Then it is scarcely a secret,” the 
younger of his two auditors replied. A 
faint smile hovered uncertainly about the 
corners of his mouth, and he toyed idly 
with the glass before him. 

** What is this wonderful secret?’ asked 
the other, expelling a cloud of smoke 
from his lungs. 

‘*It is said there will be a new mata- 
dor.” 

** Pouf! that is not news, Don Pedro, 
These matadores—they come and go, like 
the bul!s they slay; it is only a question 
of time with them. Sooner or later a drink 
too much makes the nerves falter, and 
then—then the knife hits half an inch too 
low, or it fails to strike the right moment, 
and a new matador is needed! The 
other ”— 

** But this,” interrupted the landlord— 
‘this is news, Sefiores ; for the matador 
has never even faced a bull, not as bande- 
rillero nor capeador”— 

*“Caramba! What is the name of this 
fvol?” The question was asked in a tone 
of contempt, and the tall youth looked up 
with an impatient frown. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders : 
‘Ido not know the name, but he comes 
from the upper country.” 

“Then we will drink to the excellent 
bull. Come, friends; shall it be aguardi- 
ente ?” 

** I thank you,” the youth replied, cour- 
teoysly, ‘‘ but not for me, Sefior ; I do not 
drink it.” Rising from his seat, he wished 
them good-day and departed, 
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“‘What is our young friend who will 
not drink?” asked the guest, as he tasted 
his glags of strong spirits. 

“A passer, who came but this morning. 
He gave his nameas Antonio. I know no 
more about him.” 





As Antonio gained the street, he heard 
the tones of a distant marimba beating 
out the national air. Following a tortu- 
ous walk, that was hedged on either side 
by banks of blood-red roses, he slowly 
crossed the broad square in front of the 
low adobe inn. He selected a bud, 
trimmed the thorns with his knife, and 
thrust the stem beneath the band of his 
wide sombrero. 

Reaching the street on the opposite 
side, he found himself before the cathe- 
dral, whose pretentious entrance faced 
the flower-covered square. A _ rudely 
carved stone high up on its yellow adobe 
wal proclaimed that the first foundation 
stone had been laid one hundred and 
twenty years before—and the structure was 
not yet finished. The stucco decorations 
within its high arch had fallen away in 
places, and spots of green mold clung to 
the plaster casts of the Saints. Showing 
irregularly here and there were small 
punctures—some of them filled with moss 
—from which lead balls might be dug 
with a knife, the mementos of revolu- 
tions; and crowning the arch stood a 
statue of the Virgin, sorrowfully viewiig 
her empty arms from which the Babe's 
image had fallen. 

- Antonio carelessly noted all this, but his 
thoughts were of the solemn high mass, 
that was soon to be celebrated, and of the 
gayly dressed throng that would fill the 
church and overflow iato the plaza, when 
the grand processional should draw near. 
For it was the feast of La Pascua and the 
crowning day of the holy week—the day 
that commemorated the birth of the in- 
fant Savior. 

The air was tremulous with musical 
sounds, and the people began to congre- 
gate. The marimba notes swelled louder 
and louder, the tramp of a multitude 
echoed along the rough pavements, and 
the head of the procession turned into the 
square, As it approached, Antonio doffed 
his hat respectfully ; and he knelt when 
the rébed priests passed, with the shining 
‘* Santisimo”” held on high, surrounded 
by swinging censors. The smoke of the 
incense filled the street with its subtle per- 
fume, and served to throw an additional 
charm about the chariot that followed. 
This was a float drawn by twoscore of 
young girls clad in pure white garments, 
with thin veiling pinned to their soft, 
black hair and falling back over their 
shoulders. The chariot, too, was draped 
in white, and upon its broad platform was 
presented a tableau of the Nativity. Be- 
fore a gilt manger, in which lay a figure 
of the holy Child, three boys, representing 
the three wise men, reverently knelt and 
gazed upon a glistening star that hovered 
over the cradle. Behind them were the 
skin-clad shepherds, each with a snow- 
white lamb in his arms, and beside the 
crib stood the Mother, a slight, fair girl, 
draped in flowing robes, chosen from all 
who had come for the féte because of her 
saint-like beauty, and bashfully proud of 
the distinction that was hers to enjoy for 
the hour. 

As the latter's glance fell upon Antonio, 
kneeling bareheaded in the throng, and 
as she felt his eyes bent upon her, her 
face was marked by a passing shade of 
annoyance. Antonio caught the expres- 
sion, and the quick blood surged to his 
olive cheeks. 

He muttered bitterly to himself: ‘‘ She 
is saying again, as she said before, ‘ An- 
tonio, what a coward!’ But it shall be 
for the last time. To-day—to-day I shall 
show her !” 

He rose from his knees and shouldered 
his way through the crowd, to enter the 
church, where the organ was purring the 
notes of the processional. As he uncon- 
sciously crossed himself at the font and 
made the genuflexion, his eyes sought for 
her—this girl who had called him a cow- 
ard. Hesaw her at last; she had knelt, 
near the aisle, in a flood of bright,red sun- 
light that streamed through a leaded win- 
dow, Her loose, gray robe had been laid 


aside, and the mass of her hair had a tinge 
of bronze, as the colored rays fell upon 
it. Antonio had no thought of the mass. 
He hardly heard the grand singing. 

Presently a nervous hand touched his 
shoulder and a rough voice whispered : 
‘*Was it to see them kill the bull—the 
fine, black bull of S Pp that you 
came down to the city? You were wise 
not to answer the public challenge. [ 
have seen him, and I—even I, who have 
given many a bull the sword thrust—do 
not like the look of this fellow.” 

“It is two hundred pesetas,” Antonio 
answered, absently. 

‘And I would earn them, Antonio, in 
spite of my broken wrist—if only to gain 
the glory. But anew Espada has chal- 
lenged—one whom they say is new to the 
redondel.” Then he added, with some 
asperity : ‘Your chance would have been 
quite as good as his—and think—two hun- 
dred pesetas! Had you not lacked the 
courage !” 

Antonio did not resent the speech. He 
merely answered, quietly: ‘* You too, 
then, think I lacked courage. That it 
was a lying reason I gave to Lola, as ex- 
cuse for refusing the challenge !” 

‘* Hardly a lie, Antonio. I give not the 
lie save for reason. It is more that your 
life has been of the sheep—that you have 
not the nature to battle and kill.” 

Antonio made noreply. He was living 
again that night on the hills when, wakened 
from sleep by his lambs’ loud bleating, he 
had seized his machete, had rushed to the 
fold, and had slain the mountain lion. 
The angry mark on his shoulder burned 
again, where the brute’s strong claws had 
struck him, and his olive cheeks burned 
too, as he thought of how Lola had called 
him coward, and how her father now said 
he lacked courage. Her father, the famous 
Matador, who had broken his wrist in the 
last Pascua fight, and yet managed to 
kill his victim ! 

The garrulous old man had continued 
to whisper. What was it he had been 
saying? 

«__. is a fortune. 
have married my Lola.” 

Antonio turned and laid his hand im- 
pulsively on the old man’s arm. “It is 
enough for now, Sefior. You will attend 
the fight with her? Then you will see 
me later.” 

Antonio abruptly left the church and, 
crossing the square with rapid strides, 
plunged into the maze of crooked streets, 
between the brown-tiled dwellings, and 
presently emerged at another square, the 
famous Plaza de Toros. It was inclosed 
by a high adobe wall, on whose top was 
a thick growth of cactus. He did not ap- 
proach the main entrance, which a merry 
crowd was besieging, but sougaot a small 
door on the eastern side, at which he 
knocked nervously. 

The guard within called out, gruffly : 
“* Quien ?” 

*- Antonio Gomez.” 

** Welcome, Antonio Gomez.” 

The burly guard eyed the youth’s lithe 
figure, as a dealer might take notes of the 
good points of a horse, and nodded’ in 
grave approval: ‘‘You would make a 
brave matador, my son, if you had first 
the much-needed practice. As it is—well, 
it may be, perhaps—if Toro Negro will let 
you.” 

He led the way to an inner room, which 
he placed at Antonio’s disposal, and rev- 
erently laid out the richly colored sash, 
the small red flag and the short sword, 
sharp as a razor, that comprised the 
matador’s equipment. Antonio took up 
the light weapon, balanced and swung it 
back and forth, ran his fingers along its 
keen edge, and replaced it on the table. 

Again the guard smiled and nodded. 
‘*When all is ready I will call you 
Sefior,” he said, as he left the apart- 
ment. 

Antonio could hear the tramping of 
hoofs, as the picadores mounted, and the 

music of the band came to him faintly, 
through the thick walls, as it played the 
strains of a familiar song—a favorite song 
of Lola’s : 

“ Gayly the flags are flaunting, 

List how the horses neigh ; 


An envious crowd greet the riders proud, 
As they mark for Toro the way, 


+ 





And you could 
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** Then a trumpet blast, loud and haunting, 
Echoes from hill to hill: 
The broad gates swing and into the ring 
Bursts Toro to wreak his will. 


“The chulos play for their honors ; 
They flutter their scarfs in his eyes, 
They prick his rough hide, and his anger de- 
ride, 
As to toss them he blindly tries. 


“ Then the plaza is hushed and breathless, 
The Toreadores give way, 
The brave Matador looks the plaza o’er, 
And, singly, awaits the fray. 


“ The bull gores the ground in his fury, 
And bellows with rage and hate 
As he charges his foe, but a flashing blow 
Ends Toro, and ends the féte.” 


How stirringly Lola had sung it that 
night on the mountain! And when she 
had finished she laid her guitar beside 
him, and spoke of the Pascua bull fight, 
and, with a soft armaround his neck, 
asked him to take up the challenge, in an 
effort to win the grand public prize—the 
much coveted prize that would fall to him 
who might conquer the black Sensuntepec 
bull, In their poverty it was quite a 
fortune to them. It was by far the 
largest prize that had ever yet been 
offered. Its possession would mean they 
might marry at once, without waiting for 
that uncertain time when they might be 
able to save enough to pay the fee of the 
Padre. The Padre's fee was very high ; 
fifty pesetas for holding the mass, fifty 
more tor the precious scroll that would 
prove the ceremony. The valley folk sel- 
dom married at all ; but, safe in a mutual 
promise, lived their lives in their thatched 
cane huts without the Padre’s blessing. 

But Lola was not of the valley. She 
would not listen to aught but the mass 
and the good priest’s fatherly blessing. 
Why, then, had he so bluntly refused? It 
was not from cowardice; that he knew, 
He hardly understood it himseif, but that 
he had an unreasonable dislike of inflict- 
ing useless torture. 

And Lola had called him a coward ; had 
refused to hear such a childish excuse, 
and, with a fine scorn, had left him. 

And he had gone back to his little cane 
hut, and had lain awake through the long, 
dark night, watching the twinkling 
Southern Cross and thinking about this 
girl whom he loved—who had mockingly 
called him a coward! 

And long before daybreak he left the 
hut, and, at suarise, awoke the Padre— 
and the Padre had written a letter for 
him—at the price of his last peseta. 

And he had not seen Lola since, until in 
the church procession. But to-day—to- 
day he would show her that at least he 
did not lack the courage ! 

He heard the shouts and the cheering, 
as the picadores entered ; and he heard 
the wild, pulsating notes of the marimba, 
sounding far away and indistinct, Then 
he heard an occasional burst of applause ; 
and still he sat there waiting. 

At last the guardcame tocall him. He 
rose and took up the short-bladed sword 
and his other safeguard, the small, red 
flag, and passed out into the sunshine. 

He cast one glance about the surging 
sea of expectant faces, and then looked 
longingly up at the hills that rose be- 
hind the city. Their bluish tops seemed 
trembling in the haze, the air seemed 
drowned in expectancy, and far-off sounds 
came plainly—among them the tinkle of 
a@ sheep bell far up on the shimmering 
mountain side. 

Then a sharp cry rangout: “‘ Guardese, 
Antonio—guardese !” 

He caught one glimpse of a girl in 
white, who stretched her bare arms out 
towardhim. Then he turned to avoid the 
great, black bull that came rushing down 
the redondel. He instinctively leaped— 
only just in time—and the small, red flag 
was torn from his hand. The maddened 
beast tossed it high in the air and turned 
to prepare for a second attack, while the 
spectators, pleased with his agile leap, 
boisterously applauded. 

The bull pawed the ground, with 
lowered head, throwing a cloud of dust 
in the air. His parched tongue hung from 
his open jaws, his hot breath came in 

panting gasps, the red blood trickled down 
his sides where the spears of the chulos 
had pricked him, and his bloodshot eyes 
shone with madness, as he quickened his 
pace to a thunderous charge, 
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Antonio calmly awaited the assault, 
and then—then the mad beast stopped 
short in his wild onset, trembled, and, 
bellowing, crouched to the ground in a 
spasm of fear. Antonio stupidly gazed at 
the bull; then he heard a dull rumbling 
beneath him and felt the baked earth lift 
and surge and sink and rise, like an 
angry ocean after a storm. The hilltops 
swayed in the quivering air, strong men 
shrieked aloud in their dread, and the 
solid walls of adobe groaned and creaked 
and crackled. 

Antonio dropped his now useless sword 
and, with a bound, reached the side of the 
ring where he had seen Lola standing, 
and where the panic-stricken spectators 
were blindly fighting for the exits. 

Lola!” he shouted, ‘‘my Lola!” and 
out of the surging mass he heard her call- 
ing to him. ‘* Leap!” he cried, with up- 
lifted arms, and, struggling through the 
crowd, she obeyed. 

Others, gasping the prayers to the 
Saints that their palsied lips failed to 
utter, were dropping all about him ; but 
Antonio caught her skilfully and, with 
his light but precious burden, staggered 
away from the crumbing wall As he 
reached the center of the redondel the 
earthquake ceased for a moment; then a 
second series of shocks began, a wide 
crack opened across the court, a dizzi- 
ness overpowered him and he sank to the 
heaving, uncertain earth, not in the 
muteness of terror, nor with a desperate 
prayer in his throat, but with a welling 
song in his soul, as he clasped his Lola 
closer. Was be not from the upper coun- 
try—the country that lay far back of the 
hills, the high mountain land where Mo- 
motombo’s towering black peak breathed 
blacker smoke from dawn to dawn and 
made the treetops bend and nod to the 
tune of the hills fitful slumbers? Why 
should he fear the quaking earth? Fear 
was for those of the lowlands born ; Mo- 
motombo had rocked his cradle ; and the 
song that trembled within his soul was a 
song of thanksgiving and gladness—the 
thrilling note of his vibrant heart as he 
pressed his Lola to it. 

It was over again in a moment. The 
hilltops resumed their still place in the 
sky, a welcome wind stirred the tall man- 
go trees, and Lola shuddered and opened 
her eyes, and drew his head down and 
kissed him. 

One by one men regained courage to 
speak, altho at first it was only in whis- 
pers. 

Antonio assisted Lola to rise, as her 
aged father approached them. 

‘“*You have done well, Antonio,” he 
said. ‘‘ The Toro lives, but he h:s made 
his fight. You have won the two hundred 
pesetas,”” 

A happy light shone in Antonio’s soft 
eyes, and, drawing Lola closer, he asked : 

‘Then you think, now, I lacked not the 
courage ?” 

New YORK CITY. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
BY RUTH HALL, 











Two men met at the foot of the elevated 
road steps. They were old _ college 
friends, tho they seldom came in each 
other’s way nowadays. One was dressed 
with modest elegance. He carried his 
stick through the middle, and held an 
evening paper between the well-gloved 
fingers of one hand. 

The other muttered under his breath : 
“Of course. Just my luck to run across 
Brent to-night of all nights in the year !” 

His arms were heaped with curiously 
shaped packages from which the wrap- 
pings were half-slipped. A woolly lamb 
thrust its head confidingly into his breast- 
pocket, and the long tongue of a little cart 
ran up about one shoulder. 

“* Christmas shopping, you see ”—he ex- 
plained, nodding his head—he could not 
move his hands—and smiling in embar- 
rassment. 

The other bowed gravely : *‘ I see,” said 
he, very gently; “‘ you can’t get at your 
change pocket. Let me help you, 
Aleck.” 

Alexander Sanson stared. Brent and 
he had not called each other by their 
Christian names for many a year. After 
they were seated side by side in the up- 
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ward moving train he felt called upon to 
explain his purchases still further: 
‘* There are so many last things to be at- 
tended to,” he said, ‘“‘and Mamma always 
worries if everything isn’t sent home by 
noon of the 24th. There’s such a rush on 
Christmas Eve.” 

‘*T supp»re so, ‘‘ replied Avery Brent. 
‘*T have no children.” He looked down 
at the woolly lamb which he still held on 
his lap. 

**I don’t know,” Sanson continued, with 
a foolish look, ‘‘ what Johnny would do 
if he woke to-morrow morning and 
found Santa Claus had forgotton to bring 
his drum.” 

** You have a son ?” 

‘Three of them. Lively, mischievous 
fellows.” The look grew fonder and more 
foolish, but the man beside him did not 
sneer: ‘*The oldest is eleven. That’s 
Johnny. The drum’s for Johnny.” 

He managed, in spite of his bundles, to 
reach into a coat pocket and draw outa 
wallet. They were wedged so closely to- 
gether that Brent could not avoid seeing 
something of its contents. There were 
several photographs among the papers. 
There was a ring of golden hair. Sanson 
drew out a folded slip and handed it to his 
companion. 

‘*That’s my eldest’s first letter,” he said 
‘*It was sent by mail to my office from 
the house, one day.” 

Brent examined the commuication, It 
consisted of unbroken rows of obtuse 
angles made with a sharp lead pencil. 
Underneath was written in a woman’s 
hand: ‘“‘Johnny wants me to say that 
this means; ‘I miss Papa ordilly.’ I hope 
you will read it so.” 

Avery Brent gave back the paper. 
‘* How many are there ?” 

“Five of them. I tell you we have 
lively times, these holidays !” 

There was no answer. The man at his 
side stared out into the night with eyes 
that saw nothing. His thoughts were 
busy with that handsome, unhomelike 
house, just off the Avenue, toward 
which he was hastening now. That house 
came to him in his loveless, ambitious 
marriage. There was a beautiful woman 
there who was engrossed in society as he 
in business. To-morrow he would give 
her the diamond star she had selected, 
and she would bestow upon him the set of 
Landor he had suggested to her, 

‘*Here I am,” he cried, as the guard 
opened the door: ‘‘Good-night—and— 
and a 

‘*A Merry Christmas,” returned San- 
son, gayly. 

Mrs. Sanson ran to the door on hearing 
the click of her husband’s key. He had to 
set down his parcels before he could stoop 
to kiss her: ‘* Children out of the way?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

‘*Oh yes, [saw to that. They’re in the 
nursery. But, Papa, what do you think,” 
she whispered cautiously: ‘‘Shirley 
Longworth’s in the drawing room. She’s 
dreadfully in the way.” 

‘* What on earth brought her here, of 
all nights ?” 

‘Hush! she’ll hear. She was passing, 
she said, and dropped in. I’m sorry, but 
—oh, Shirley, you’re not going ?” 

The two moved with a hypocritical 
smile, toward the young woman who, at 
that moment, drew aside the portiére. 
She was tall and handsome, with an air 
of self-suffiency and confidence. Several 
notebooks were tumbling out of her 
muff, 

‘* I must go, dear,” she answered, shak- 
ing hands with Mr. Sanson. ‘I have an 
engagement, after dinner, at the Old 
Men’s. Home, to see about to-morrow’s 
dinner. I just ran in to look at the 
children, you know.” 

Her face had not relaxed from its cold 
dignity. Suddenly it lightened as she 
darted toward a great, round bundle 
which Sanson had just set down: ‘‘ You 
did get Johnny’s drum !”’ she said, excit- 
edly. 

**Good-by, Aunt Shirley,’ piped a 
chorus of shrill voices over the banister. 
‘* Wisht ye Merry Chris’mus !” 

She turned her face upward, standing 
at the foot of the stairs: ‘‘Wisht ye 
Merry Chris’mus!” she called back to 
them. 


Alexander Sanson regarded her curi- 
ously: ‘*‘ What beautiful eyes Shirley 
has!” he remarked to his wife, after she 
had gone, 

To the woman, picking her way 
through the icy streets to her boarding 
house, there was no remembrance of the 
Esoteric meeting she had been attending, 
or the First-Aid-to-the-Injured lecture, or 
the Old Men’s Home. She saw nothing 
but five, rumpled, yellow heads thrust 
over the railing. She heard only a piping 
chorus wishing her a Merry Christ- 
mas. 

The Sanson family were at dinner 
when a maid returned from answering 
the bell: ‘It’s Father Bonham, ma’am,” 
she said to her mistress; ‘“‘ and he wants 
to know can’t he come right down here ?” 

“Oh dear,” sighed the little woman, 
‘“‘what a time to choose! Christmas 
Eve! I suppose it’s some charity or 
other. Shall he come, Papa ?”’ 

**I don’t see how it can be helped. I 
hope he won’t stay long. Yes, Mary, lay 
a place for him by Emily there.” 

A thin-faced, pale young student fol- 
lowed the maid’s returning footsteps. He 
was dressed in the rigid styleof an An- 
glican order. He was a distant cousin of 
Mrs, Sanson’s, and the children hailed him 
as an old friend. 

‘*You can see us hang up our stock- 
ings,” Frank announced. 

“Tm afraid not, my boy; I wish I could; 
but it’s a busy time for me.” 

He played with a bit of bread, but ate 
nothing. 

** You look worn out, Julius,” said Mrs. 
Sanson, in her motherly way. ‘‘ You have 
been overworking, as usual.” 

*© Ob, I don’t mind that. I did think, 
as I was in this part of town, I would 
stop a moment to rest. But I’m all right. 
Children, there are some little gifts up- 
stairs for you. I brought them with me.” 

There was a shout of rapture. 

“If we could be excused ”’— hinted 
Emily, glancing toward the foot of the 
table. 

“ Just this once,” added Frank, presua- 
sively. 
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“You know its against the rule,” began 
the mother, 

‘** But Christmas Eve” — 

‘Yes, it’s Christmas Eve, Mamma,” 
pled their father. ‘‘ Just this once,” 

So she gave permission, 

Father Bonham drew Frank and Johnny 
to him as they were slipping past. 

**You know whose birthday to-morrow 
will be ?” he began. 

‘*Yes,” replied Johnny, reverently ; ‘‘it’s 
our Savior’s.” 

** Anddo you remember what St. Luke 
told us about him, when he was a little 
boy Ilke you twohere? About his duty 
toward his parents ?” 

** He ‘ was subject unto them,’” replied 
Frank, in a low voice. 

‘“‘That’s your pattern, remember. It 
means you must mind your father and 
your mother. Good-night, my dears.” 

**Good-night,” they called, ‘‘ and Merry 
Chris’ mus !” 

His severe lips softened to a gentle re- 
sponse. The door closed on the noisy 
group, and he turned to Sanson. The 
mother had taken her baby from his high- 
chair beside her, and held him clasped in 
her arms, 

**Look, Aleck,” said the priest, some- 
what huskily, ‘‘That is the Christmas 
Spirit.” He went on hurriedly, as if 
ashamed of his emotion, and gradually 
relapsing, as clergyman are apt to do, into 
his pulpit utterances: “One becomes so 
heartily sick of the barter aud sale fashion 
in which this feast is celebrated. It has 
grown to mean “give and take’ among 
friends, and an attempt to establish bene- 
fits between acquaintances. There is im- 
position, and greed, and pauperism in our 
charities. Ibelieve you parents, who give 
to your little ones, from pure love, asking 
no return, are the truest exponent of 
Divine Charity, and of what our Christ- 
mas Day should mean.” 

Some time later, Alexander S.nson 
came in from the library to greet some 
guests. He looked disconcerted, and so 
did the old gentleman on the divan. 

“*T said we wouid be malapropos,” he 
commenced his greeting. 
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A portly, domineering dame, in sables 
and rustling silk, rose too. She was Pres- 
ident of half the** Boards” in town. 

‘‘I had a pamphlet for Mrs. Sanson,” 
she began, 

**I’m sorry, Mrs. Keith. My wife is— 
in fact, she’s putting the chilren to bed. 
You see, they’re all wrought up, to-night. 
They seemed to need her. We've been 
hanging up the stockings.” 

He could not have told what in her 
manner led him to speak so fully. Sud- 
denly he recalled hearing that the Keiths 
had a son once who *‘ went wrong.” 

Sbe took a step forward : ‘* Oh, I won- 
der,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ if I couldn’t go up- 
stairs, very softly, and see them in their 
cribs ?” 

** 1 think you could,” said Aleck. 

Mrs. Sanson sat in a low rocking chair 
in the middle of the dimly lighted room. 
She held a carefully muffled little body in 
her arms ; her thin, worn face was pressed 
close to the pink cheek of her baby. At 
either end of the room stood two small 
cribs. Four rumpled, yellow heads were 
supported on four round elbows. 

“Go on, Mamma,” gaid Frank: ‘**‘ Now 
Dancer, now Prancer !’” 

‘*No, no,” corrected Emily. ‘She'd 
gotto: ‘He was dressed all in fur from 
his head to his foot.’” 

Mrs. Sanson knew nothing of her un- 
seen auditor in the dusky hall outside ; 
she knew nothing of the woman who 
crept softly down the stairway when she 
had heard the sleepy voices murmuring, 
with their good-nights, ‘‘and Merry 
Christmar.” 

‘“‘T wish ev’ybody Merry Christmas,” 
added Bessy, in the plenitude of her good- 
will. 

‘* And now I hope we won’t have any 
more interruptions,” exclaimed the young 
father, after the Keiths had gone. 
** We've a good hour’s work before us.” 

He led the way to the library, where 
five dangling stockings waited, at the 
chimney corner, their magic ministra- 

tions. 

At that moment Brent in his club, Bon- 
ham in his Guild-house, Snirley Long- 
worth at the Oid Men’s Home, and Mrs. 
Keith at her suffrage meeting were, one 
and ali, seeing, with the mind’s eye, one 
and the same thing—and that, too, was a 
row of dangling stockings. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH, 





OH, what a beautiful day it was, 
That Christmas day so long ago, 
Tho there wasn’t a single Christmas tree, 
Nor even one little drift of snow, 
In the far-off land of Palestine— 
The iand where the olive and fig tree 
grow. 


But out in the fields that blessed night 
The sheep lay sleeping, peaceful and still, . 
And the shepherds sat by their quiet flocks 
And watched, while over a distant hill 
One star in the east shone marvelous, 
bright, 
Seeming the very heavens to fill. 


*Tis said that the angels sang that night, 
And the lowly shepherds, wondering, 
heard ; 
They saw above them the glorious light, 
And then, with many a whispered word, 
They left their flocks asleep on the hill, 
And wandered to where the city stirred. 


And what did they see when they reached 
the place ? 
A hillside stable, a rude ox stall, 
A fair young mother, whose saintly face 
Bent over her baby ; and that was all, 
Save three wise kings, who, kneeling, laid 
Gifts at the feet of the chiid so small. 


And, perhaps, to those simple shepherd lads 
The kings were the greatest sight to see; 
And maybe they only dimly guessed 
That the babe so worshiped was, even 
He— 
The Noblest, the Purest, Son of Man— 
A greater king than all the three. 


But I would that I that Christmas night 
With the shepherds had seen the little 
Child ; 
That I with the wise men might have knelt 
To kiss the hand of the undefiled ; 
Have heard the words that the mother 
heard 
And pondered within her heart, and 
smiled. 
SoUTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS VICTORY. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR, 








THEY were going to have a Christmas 
tree over in the Sand Creek schoolhouse, 
and Jim Barker and the two Howlett 
boys, Tony Doane, little Ned Crawford 
and I had been given permission to go 
over to the Sand Creek district and see 
the tree and the distribution of presents, 
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We lived in the Rock River district, and 
it was six long miles to the Sand Creek 
district. But what were six miles even 
on a stinging cold winter night to six 
healthy, fun-loving farmer boys? We 
would have gone if the distance bad been 
twice six miles, altho the oldest of us 
Was not quite seventeen, and little Ned 
Crawford, the youngest, was but fif- 
teen. 

Mr. Howlett had let his boys have his 
horses, and my father had given us his 
sled. It was of the bobsled variety, with 
a small wagon box set on the ‘“‘ bobs.” [ 
had filled the wagon box with clean straw 
before the boys came, and each of them 
brought blankets or buffalo robes, and we 
tucked ourselves in snug, and cozy,before 
we started. 

Father came out into our barnyard to 
see us off. 

**Now don’t you boys get into any 
trouble over there in the Sand Creek dis- 
trict,” he said. ‘‘ Just attend to your 
own affairs, and come right home after 
the tree is over with.” 

He said this because it not infrequently 
happened that there was a foolish quarrel 
of some sort when boys from different 
schools met at singing and spelling schools 
and at the literary societies held in the 
country schoolhouses. 

**Oh, we'll not get into any trouble,” 
said Ben Howlett, as he picked up the 
lines ;” for he was to drive, ‘* All ready, 
boys ?” 

‘* Yes!” cried three or four of us in 
concert; and away we went at an ex- 
tremely lively rate of speed ; for the horses 
had been idle for three or four days, and 
were glad of a chance to stretch their 
legs, as Ben said. 

It was an absolutely cloudless night, 
with a full moon and millions of twin- 
kling stars. The sleighing was fine, but it 
was so cold that our breath came inclouds 
of vapor. We were snug and warm, and 
in high spirits as we dashed along, up hill 
and down dale, or went swiftly across 
long, level stretches of prairie. 

We bad not been to the Sand Creek 
district since the winter before, when that 
school had challenged ours to meet them 
in a spelling match. We had promptly 
accepted the challenge, and had speiled 
the Sand Creek school down three times 
in succession—a victory not easily for- 
given, altho fairly won. 

Toen the Sand Creek school had come 
over to our school and suffered another 
mortifying defeat, so that we were not 
regarded with much favor by the Sand 
Creek school. 

** But we'll go and see their tree all the 
same,” said Tony Doane, as we rode 
along; ‘‘and next year maybe we can go 
them one better with a tree at our school- 
house. Git up, Bally! Light out o’ this, 
Jack !” 

He cracked his whip over the horses’ 
backs as he spoke, and on we went, fast- 
er than ever, with littke Ned Crawford 
singing a wonderfully pretty Christmas 
carol in his remarkably pure and sweet 
voice, ‘ Little Ned,” as we always called 
him, was a great favorite with us and 
with all of our school. He was sucha 
good natured and bright little fellow. 
He was not much larger than the aver- 
age boy of twelve years, and he was 
so frail-looking that a good many peo- 
ple felt sorry for Mrs. Crawford, 
because it seemed impossible that Ned 
would ever be able to run the little farm 
Mr. Crawford had left to his widow and 
child when he died. Ned was but ten 
years old at that time, and Mrs. Crawford 
had hoped that he would “‘ take a start” 
and grow like other boys later on. It did 
not seem as if this hope was to be realized, 
for Ned was now fifteen, and had given 
no indications of ‘‘ taking a start” toward 
greater strength and stature. But he was 

the brightest boy in the school, and Mrs. 
Crawford had often been told that she 
ought to make a lawyer or some other 
professional man out of little Ned. 

*“* But how canI do it, when the farm 

is 80 small that it barely affords us a liv- 

ing with all the hard work I put in on it? 

It takes so much to pay the interest on 

the mortgage that’s on it, and I feel real 

discouraged about Neddy being so small 
and puny. Ill give him the best educa- 


tion I can in our country schools, and 
maybe be can teach then.” 

It was little Ned who had won us the 
victory in our spelling contests with the 
Sand Creek school, and Tony Doane said, 
as we rode along: 

**I guess it wouldn’t be safe for you to 
venture alone into the Sand Creek district, 
Ned. They probably have neither forgot- 
ten nor forgiven the defeat you, more 
than any one else, made them suffer.” 

Ned laughed and said, lightly : 

“Ob, I’m not afraid of them! And I 
guees that we six fellows could stand off 
a good many of the Sand Creekers if they 
can’t fight any better than they can 
spell.” 

The Sand Creek schoolhouse was 80 
packed when we reached it that we could 
hardly crowd into it. The tree looked 
very pretty strung with popcorn and 
lighted with many little candles; but 
the presents were mostly useful and 
homely ones, for not much was spent in 
those days for toys or useless ornaments. 
There were mittens and scarfs and dress 
goods and jackknives and a few inex- 
persive toys, and big sticks of striped 
candy for the very small children. 

The teacher of the school distributed 
the presents—all but one. On the very 
topmost part of the tree was a small pack- 
age done up in white paper in such a way 
thatone could never have guessed what it 
contained, When nothing wasleft on the 
tree but this package, the teacher said : 

‘*Mr. Jonathan Squires has something 
to say that will be a surprise to most of 
you.” 

A large, rough-looking old man, with 
shaggy iron-gray hair and beard and 
bushy eyebrows, beneath which glittered 
a pair of piercing gray eyes, came for- 
ward, and said : 

** T ain’t got much to say, boys an’ girls 
an’ friends ; but first l’il ask if you all see 
that there package still left on the topo’ 
the tree? - Ye see it, scholars?” 

‘* Yes, sir!” roared many voices. 

**Yedo, eh? Well,all I got to say is 
that there package has got inside of it a 
present fer the boy, anywhere between 
fifteen an’ eighteen years, who airns it 
here to-night. Now I’m called a kind of 

a crank, an’ mebbe I am one; but the 
crankiness I am up to to-night ain’s goin’ 
to hurt nobody. It’s one o’ my cranky 
notions that a knowledge o’ figgers is as 
valuable a kind o’ edge-ucation as a boy 
kin have. A girl don’t need such knowl- 
edge bad asa boy does, an’ that’s why the 
girls don’t come in on this; mebbe Pll 
have something fer them next tree we 
have.” 

He hesitated a moment before adding : 

**Now that there package contains a 
real nice present for any boy who'll be 
the first to figger out on this blackboard 
a certain example in ’rithmetic that 1’m 
goin’ to give out. It ain’t to be found in 
any of yer ’rithmetics. It’s one I’ve had 
made up fer this special ’casion, an’ there 
ain’t anything in it thata smart boy of 
from sixteen to eighteen oughtn’t to be 
able to figger out, altho it might stump a 
fifteen year-old boy ; but ifany o’ that age 
or younger want to try it let ’em come 
on.” 

This entirely unexpected announcement 
created a good deal of whispered excite- 
ment. We could hear parents urging 
their boys to go forward, and finally a 

tall, lank boy went forward amid much 
cheering. He was followed by four other 
boys, all big fellows ; and I whispered to 
Ned Crawford : 

‘© You try it, Ned. He said any boy, and 
you’re so good and quick at tigures.” 

‘Yes, Ned; try it!” whispered Ben 
Howlett. 

** ve a great notion to,” said Ned, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

‘*Do—do!” we said, eagerly ; and he 
got up and went forward. 

** Hurrah fer you, little feller !” said Mr. 
Jonathan Squires, cordially. 

‘“*This boy does not belong to this 
school,” said the Sand Creek teacher, 
coldly. 

**You said any boy, sir,” said Ned, 
turning to Mr. Squires. 

“So I did, sonny—so I did, altho I 
didn’t reelly expect any boy outside o’ 
this school to compete ; but I’ll stick by 
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what I said, seein’ as yer sech a little fel- 


ler. Ain’t more’n twelve year old, are 
you?” 

**T am fifteen, sir.” 

“Is it so? ye don’t look it. I guess 


these other boys are all migt.ty close to 
eighteen, an’ if you beat ’em I reckon it’li 
be a lesson to’em. Now pick up a piece 
o’ chalk an’ be ready to pitch in. Til read 
the «xample over twice real slow, and 
then you begin. Of course, I'll tell you if 
neg fergit it, but ye ought to reckomem- 

r it after two readin’s. The boy that 
figgers it all out first, an’ correct, gits the 
prize.” 

Then he read the problem, It was a 
curious combination of about all of the 
principles of arithmetic. It included 
fractions, both simple and compound, 
decimals, simple and compound interest, 
partial pay ments, analyeis, and everything 
calculated t6 thoroughly test the knowl- 
edge of the average schoolboy. 

Mr. Squires read the problem slowly 
twice, and all of the boys but Ned went 
to work with feverish haste. Ned stocd 
with his bit of chalk between his thumb 
and finger, his eyes half closed and his at- 
titude one of deep reflection, that some of 
the audience mistook for ignorance and 
perplexity. 

** He knows what he is about,” whisperd 
Ben Howlett to me. 

Just when the other boys were begin- 
ning to ask : 

‘**What did you say that the rate of 
interest was to be?” or **‘ How many days 
did you say the compound interest was to 
run?” and ‘** What was that third pay- 
ment on the principal ?” 

When these questions were being asked 
little Ned was quietly but quickiy work- 
ing out the problem without asking a 
single question. He made extremely 
neas figures. His bit of chalk cicked 
away onthe board while the other boys 
were scratching their heads and trying to 
get glimpses of Ned’s work. 

** No copying,” called out Mr. Squires, 
and then he added ; *‘ Go it, little fellow— 
goit! Hurry up Tom Stone an’ you Sam 
Burton, or you’li get left!” 

It looked very mucn as if allof the Sand 
Creek boys were going to “ get left,” for 
they were making very slow progress, 
anu erasing parts of their work and doing 
it over again and asking questions in evi- 
dent perplexity. 

** Hurrah for Neddy !” said Tony Doane 
in a shrill whisper to Ben Howlett. ** He’s 
almost finished it, and I'll bet you my 
Barlow knife that he’li have the right an- 
swer !” 

A moment later Ned made his last fig- 
ure with agraceful little flourish, dropped 
his pit of cnaik, brushed the dust lightly 
from his tingers and turned toward the 
audience, 

** Hooray fer you, little feller !” said Mr, 
Squires, with unbounded enthusiasm. 
** Well done, my lad! Yuu big teliers 
might 4s weil set down, Most of you are 
on the wrong track, an’ this litle cnap 
has worked it all out exactly right! Jist 
hand us down that package, Mr. 
Teacher.” 

* Pil warrant you it isn’t much of any- 
thing,” whispered a woman behind we, 
** Ev’ryboay Kuows what an old skinflint 
old Squires 1s.” 

** Jist open it an’ tell ’em all what it is,” 
said Mr. Squires to the teacner, who 
Opened the package and took trum it a 
fuided paper. Uutolding tne paper and 
glancing over it, tne teacher saia : 

**Juis afour years’ scbularship, withall 
boardiug expenses included, lu the new 
College for boys and yuung men over in 
Granviile !’ 

A wild yell of triumph broke from at 
least five throais in we ruom, and tive 
pairs of heavy boot heeis belonging to five 
voys from the Rock River district beas 
the floor vigorousiy, while Mr, Squires 
was shaking hands with litule Ned ! 

* ‘Think you’re dreadtui smarc, don’t 
you ?” said a big boy leaning across the 
aisle toward us. 

** We know chat we are and hav’n’t we 
given you proof of ww!” retorted Jim 
Barker. 

A crowd of the Sand Creek boys gath- 
ered around our sled as we were abuut to 
start for home, and were inciiued to pick 
aquarrel with us when litule Ned swod 
up 10 bis sled and said ; 

* Boys, if any of you can say that I 
didn’t win the prize fair and honest lil 
tear it up right before you.” 

No one said a word, and Ned added: 

** lv’s setuled then, that | won it faur and 
honest, and | haven’s said a boastful word 
about it, aluho you can’t understand how 
much it means to me. Good nignhs, boys, 
and merry Christmas to you all !” 

**Merry Chrisumas, littie feller!” call- 
ed out Mr. Squires, who had just cume out 
of the scacoinouse, 

**Merry Caristmas, boys!” called out 
thres or four women, and then others 
took up the words with a sudden out- 
pouring of the true Curisumas spirit in 
their hearts. 

‘* Merry Christmas !” weshouted back, 
as we drove away, aud the woousand niils 
re-echoed tne cry, until tne trees and nills - 
and stars seemcd to be calung out: 

‘* Merry, merry Christmas [” 
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PEBBLES. 


“TI ATE a piece of pie for supper last 
night.” “How did you feel when you 
awoke this morning?” ‘I haven’t been 
asleep yet.’”’—Once a Week. 


. Spirit of the Age: Do you desire the 
peace of Europe? Chorus of Great Powers: 
That depends on which of us gets the big- 
gest piece.—New York Tribune. 


.. Wednesday was warm, the careless man 
Opened his window wide ; 
Thursday he sent for doctors, and 
Friday he died. —Boston Courier. 


..Millson: ‘*Do you believe that the 
souls of the departed can communicate with 
ns after death ?” Kilby: ‘‘ Oh yes; I fre- 
quently get letters from friends who have 
moved to Philadelphia.”—Ezchange. 


..»Little drops of nickels 
In the slot machine 
Make the owner fatter 
And the dropper lean. 
— Boston Courier. 


..»» AD astronomer, brilliant, but rash, 
From an open lot tried to view Mars, 
But a billy-goat came with a 
And the star-gazer quickly saw * * *. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


....“' Where does this road go?’ asked 
the stranger who was taking a ride on the 
elevated railway. ‘It goes eventually iuto 
the hands of areceiver,” replied the gloomy 
passenger sitting next to him, who happened 
to be a stockholder in the road.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


..Farmer’s Boy: “‘ Father, kin I go to 
the minstrels to-night with Hiram Home- 
spun?” Farmer: ‘‘Naw. ’Tain’t more’n 
a month since yer went t’ the top o’ the hill 
to see the eclipse of the moon. ’Pears to me 
yew wanter be on the go the hull time.”— 
Christian Leader, 


+++eHow dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
And ev’ry loved spot that mine infancy 
knew— | 
The orchard, the meadow, the rambling old 
woodshed, 
Where quickly repentant I frequently 
grew.—Detroit News. 





...‘*Mamma, do you like stories?” “I 
like true ones, my child.” ‘Shall I tell you 
atrue one ?” ** Yes.” “ But you might not 
like it.””, Oh yes, I should if you told it.” 
“But itis quite short. Well, once upon a 
time there was a water-bottle’’— ‘* Yes; 
goon.” ‘*And yesterday I broke it ; but 
I'll never, ooh! ooh! do it again.’’—Topeka 
Capitol. 

.-Mrs. Yerger: ‘‘ Tommy, do you want 
some nice jam?” Tommy: ‘Yes, Ma.” 
Mrs. Yerger: ‘‘I was going to give you 
some to put on your bread, but I’ve lost the 
key of the pantry.”” Tommy: ‘You don’t 
need any key, Ma. I can reach down through 
the transom, and open the door from the 
inside.” Mrs. Yerger: ‘‘That’s what I 
wanted to know. Now, just wait until your 
father comes home !’’—Tezas Siftings. 


--‘‘Mother,” said Johnny, after deep 
thought, “suppose I should knock this 
vase off the table and catch it. Then I 
wouldn’t catch it, wouldI?” ‘“‘N-n-no, I 
suppose not,” his mother slowly assented. 
** But,” continued Johnoy, still toying with 
the vase, “‘ if Ishould knock it off and not 
catch it, then I would catchit, wouldn’t I ?”’ 
‘“*Yes, you would,” his mother grimly re- 
turned, this time with quick decision.— 
Utica Observer. 


.-I meant to keep quite calm and cool, 

And not behave just like a fool, 
When Jack proposed— 

Intended to be dignified, 

And say, “ Perhaps, I’ll be your bride 
If—I’m disposed.” 

In spite of all I thought to do, 

My plans so cherished ne’er came true 
When Jack proposed. 

I laid my head against his breast, 

And—Jack can tell you all the rest, 
If—he’s disposed.— Life. 


-- “William,” she said, gently, and yet 
in accents of reproof, ‘‘ you remember that 
I gave you several letters to mail last week, 
don’t you?” “Y-yes; I remember it.” 
“But this is the first time you have re- 
membered it since I gave them to you, isn’t 
it?” “I—I must confess that it is. How do 
you know?” “I put a postal card ad- 
dressed to myself among the lot. and it 
hasn’t yet reached me. It only costs a cent, 

and I find that it is a very effective way of 
keeping check on the rest of my mail. 

Now, dear, if you will hand me the letters 
I'll run out and post them myself.” — Wash - 
ington Star. 








Feed them Properly 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large per- 
centage of infant mortality. Take no chances 
and make no experiment in this very important 
matter. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk has saved thousands of little lives: ; 


“Peace and good will,” it echoeth still; 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT. } 





441.—CHARADE. 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Telling the tale of the long ago, 
Cometh the ever solemn chime 
That waketh the land at Christmas time. 


Every heart may it touch and thrill, 
In tones so second and yet so strong 
That first must list to this Christmas song. 


Sweet and clear, do ye not hear 

The message it bringeth of love and cheer ? 

Of the child that came to Bethlehem’s 
stall, 


And left a blessing alike for all? 
AIDLY. 


442.—GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE. 

’Twas long ago,in the days of witches 
and the “ Blue Laws,” that a mysterious 
old woman took up her abode in a cabin on 
the outskirts of a New England town. She 
was regarded with some curiosity and sus- 
picion by her neighbors, and their questions 
concerning her family elicited such strange 
replies that she was finally conceived to be 
a witch, and brought before a magistrate 
on that charge. 

‘* Who was your mother ?” the judge in- 
quired first. 

“My daughter-in-law was my mother,” 
the old woman replied. 

“And your father ?” 

‘My stepson was my father.” 

‘‘ Have you no children ?” 

“My aunt was my daughter,” the dame 
answered sadly, ‘‘and my only child, but 
she is long dead.” 

‘* And your grandfather ?” 

‘““My husband was my grandfather, but 
he also is dead.”’ 

‘‘Well, your grandmother, who was 
she ?” 

‘* Alas,” said the old woman weeping, ‘I 
am my own grandmother and only living 
relative !”’ 

“Now, by good Mather’s shade,” cried 
the exasperated judge, ‘‘ either thou mock- 





est me or thou art indeed a daughter of the | 
Evil One, and shalt burn this day in the 
public square !”’ 








But the old woman said: ‘I speak only 
truth, and can explain the mystery if thou 
wilt but hear me!” 

A little later she was dismissed, and the 
judge was giving to.the public her explana- 
tion, which he declared to be quite simple 
and satisfactory. 

Can you give us that explanation, solv- 
ers ? MABEL P. 





THE TENNYSON PUZZLE. 


Of the lists of answers to No. 423 given by 
correspondents, about twenty are essen- 
tially the same as the list by the author of 
the puzzle. Three solvers add ‘To —,” 
andone“ Ay.” ‘‘Sweet and Low,” ‘‘ Tears, 
Idle Tears,’”’ and ‘** Come Into the Garden,” 
do not appear to be strictly titles of poems ; 
and ‘‘ Revenge” is obviously an error, the 
poem being entitled ‘‘ The Revenge.”’ 

The largest list received gives twenty-nine 
names. This list includes both “To —,” 
and “‘ Ay”’ in addition to the titles claimed 
by other solvers, and it is also the neatest. 
For this list, therefore, the prize is awarded 
Harriette M. Lane, Keene, N. H. 

Omitting the objectionable names above 
mentioned, the winner’s list gives these 
titles: Mand; The Sailor Boy; To : 
Ay: The First Quarrel; Forlorn ; The Vic- 
tim ; To-morrow ; e Voyage; Far, Far 
Away ; The Islet; Crossing the Bar; The 
Wreck ; The May. Queen ; Circumstance ; 
The Arrival ; The Day- Dream ; Happy ; The 
Spiteful Letter (‘On a Soiteful Letter” is 
the title in some editions at !east of Tenny- 
son): The Roses on the Terrace; a Fare- 
well; Will; The Lover’s Tale; The Brides- 
maid; The Talking Oak. 





ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, DEc. 12TH. 


440.—Camp, damp, gamp, lamp, ramp, 
samp, tamp, vamp. 


Blood 


Is life. pest and popetness, if it is pure, rich and 
full of vitality. Fg it will cause catarrh, 
rheumatism. he. ula, nervy er 

troubles. All may = perfectly cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 
' Hood’ s s Pills onsy to buy, easy to take, 


They are 
the ideal family cathartic. % \ aig ecemecen ‘indl- 


gestion, sick headache and all liver ills. 








and other 

















Genuine in our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York and London. 





POND’ 
EXTRAC 


Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 














When to say ‘‘No.” 


When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the 


. H. & M.” 
If your dealer will vas supply you, we 


Send for ey 7% aul and mate- 
rials, tothe S. . Box 699, New 
York City. 








cE EMBNUIDERER 


RAISES BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 








Patent 
Paneled Metal 


i Ceilings 


ing size and shape of same for 
estimates. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Leaders of 
Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 


CAUTION—Beware of imita- 


tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ..... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry ones stores. Three weights. 
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A ee ae is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
Given Free 


How to obtain 


Commencing Nov., 
them, 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 


from their grocer, 
Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home —_ 
agement, Language 
Flowers, Gardening, G: mt... 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Ke- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
_ tousers ot Sunlight Soap 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N. ¥. 
MTVITYVYVTVUVYVYVYVYV YY Viv iy yy 


FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 
The best lamp made—up-to-date in every 
respect, Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx ——. an only 
Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Ca alog 


EDWARD MILLER & co ¢ Maguthetgnete 
238 and 30 x est Broadway, and 66 Park Pi, nce, New ¥ — 
For covui weather buy a 


“1847 









‘Miller" ” oil he ater. 






4 sure of 
& the “1847” 
fg = if you wish 
? the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK, 








Silver Plate 
that Wears 





The abo ve cut shows ou+732 full, platform spring 
Coupe Rockaway; +733 is our extension front Coupe 
Rockaway; +731 issame as +732, except that it has half 
platform gear. For full particularsand prices of the 
above three carriages send for catalogue to 


Niudebaker Bros WTe Co, 


265 and 267 Canal St.,N.Y., 
200 feet East of Broadway. 


Our large repository is always filled with a most 
complete assortme:t of Breughams, Landaus, Coupe 
and Curtain Rockaways, Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, 
Surreys, Buggies, Phaetons, Rupabouts, Fancy Traps, 

, etc., etc, 


Harness, Robes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 


-HOUSEFURNISHING | 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 





NEW YORK. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





Weenty garnet Renew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 12th, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The market for tea is generally quiet 
to steady, with full values asked. Amoy is 

noted at 9@l3c.; Fucbau, 10@25c.; Formosa, 14 
@30c.; Japans, 14@30c., and India teas, 14@60c. 


COFFEE.—Brazil coffee is nominally firm, and 
mild grades have a steady demand at full prices. 
Brazil is quoted at 144@l6lc.; Java, 21@31c.; 
Mocha, 4@2Aéc.; Maracaibo, 1634@20c.; Laguay- 
ra, 164% @20%e. 


SUGAR.— The market for refined sugar rules 
steady to firm, with granulated at oe cut 
loaf and crushed, 54c.; powdered, 4%c., and 
cubes, 4%c. 


COTTON.—Spot cotton closes barely steady 
at 8c. per ® for middling uplands, and 8%4c. 
for middling Gulf. Futures are barely steady. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 44@6léc. per . Dressed 
mutton is firm at 44@b%c.. and dressed Jambs 
higher at 64@8éc. City dressed veals are quiet 
at 74@1l\Kc., and country dressed, 7@10c. 


PROVISIONS.—The inquiry for meats is 
small.and the market is somewhat depressed 
for all hog products. Mess pork is quoted dull 
at $9@9.50 per bbl.; family, $10@10.50; and short 
clear. $10.75@12.%. Beef is firm, with extra mess 
at $8: family $10@12; and packet, :9@10.50. 
Beef hams are firm at $15.50@16. Lard is lower 
at $5.45@95.50 per 100%. Pickled bellies are dull 
at 434@5%éc.. per I); shoulders, 5c.; and hams, 
5@5léc. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is light trading 
in flour,and the market is easy with the drop 
in wheat. Winter patents are $3.70@3.75 per bbl.; 
straights, $3.35@3.45, and clears, $323.10; city 
patents, $4004.25; city clears, $3.00@4; spring 
patents, $3.50@3.00, and clears, $2.90@3. Buck- 
wheat flour is slow at $1.30@1.40 per bag; rye 
flour slow at $2.55@2.90 per bbl., and cornmeal 
weaker at $2.20@2.35. 

WOOL.—There is atrifie more activity in wool 
this week, and sales were all at full prices. Do- 
mestic fleeces Nos. X, XX and XXX are quoted 
at 20@22c.; XX and above, 18@19c.; Territory 
wool. fine, 7:@12c.; fine medium, 11@l4c.; medium, 
12@15c.; California, *@15c.; Texas, 10@13c.: Texas 
year’s growth, lW@lic.; Australian, 18923c.; 
South America pulled, 27@29c.; Canada combing 
fleece, 24@26c., and English wools, 4@2bc. 

GRAINS AND HAY,—Wheat is very quiet, 
and no important features have developed this 
week to cause changes. Exporters take a fair 
quantity of wheat, but the foreign markets are 
quiet. eceipts in the West are falling off, 
cousing less urgency here to sell. December 
wheat is quoted at 66¢c.; No.2 red cash, 70%c., 
and No.1 Northern 684c. Corn is dull and 
weaker at the close. The interior movement 
has been very liberal, and the Western markets 
are all dull and lower. Thesupply of cash corn 
here is ample and demand light. December 
corn is 344¢c.; No. 2 cash, 35@3534c., and yellow 
corn, 354¢@36c. Oats are dull and weak, with 
cash and near-by deliveries firmer than distant. 
December oats are 2234c.; No. 2 cash, 2434c., and 
No. 2 white, 244%c. Rye is easy at 45@45c.: barley 
dull at 22@47c., and buckwheat steady at 4l@ 
4l\¢c. for prime State. Hay is steady, firm and 
higher, with prime timothy at 9@97 Ec. per 100 
D; No.3to No. 1, 70@90c.. and clover mixed, 
70@75c. Straw is also steady, with long rye at 
70@75c., and short rye, wheat and oat, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Fancy creamery 
butter has advanced sharply, and most other 
grades have developed a better undertone in 
sympathy. State creamery is 20@26c.; Western, 
extras, 27c.: firsts, 24@26c.: thirds to seconds, 18 
@23c.; June creamery, 15@2lKe.: State dairy. 
13@22\4c.; imitation creamery, 13@2lc., and fac- 
tory, 9a 18 Cheese is in fair demand for this 
time of the year, and prices are held with con- 
siderable confidence. Exporters take a fair 
amount of storage cheese. Fancy large size 
fu!l cream cheese is 9@10c.; common to prime, 
744@o%c.; fancy small sizes, 94¢@10\4c.; commen 
to prime, 734@%c.; choice light skims, 6@7c.; fair 
to prime, 344@5<c., and full skims, 2@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry have 
been demorslized, and prices are just recover- 
ing a little on top grades. Fowls are 8@&8léc: 
chickens, 6c.; roosters, 5c.: turkeys, 644@7\éc.: 
ducks, 60@85c. per pair,and geese, $1@1.37 per 

air. Dressed poultry is quiet, but improving. 

Iry-packed turkeys are 6@13c. per I; fowls. 744 

@8c.; Philadelphia chickens, 1’@l4c.; West- 
ern, 744@9c.; Maryland ducks, 12@13c.; Western, 
9@l2c.: Maryland geese, 10@12c.;: Western, &@ 
10c. Eggs are in moderate receipt and firm. 
Fresh near-by and Jersey are 28c. per dozen; 
State and Pennsylvania, 24@27c.; Western, 21@ 
24c.: Southern, 21@23c.; refrigerator, 17@20c.; 
limed, 17@1l74éc., and defective, $3.75@4.50 per 
case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate 
supply, and firm at $2.50@3 per bbl. for fancy 
Northern kinds, and $2:@2.75 for State Baldwins 
and Greenings. and $2.50@3.25 for Kings. A few 
Eastern pears arrive avd sell at $1@3 per bushel 
box. and State grapes, both Concord and Ca- 
tawhba, sell at 8@1i2c. per basket, and 1@1c. per 
in bulk. Cranberries are strong at $8@11.0 

er bbl. for Cape Cod,arnd $7@8 for Jersey, and 

2@2.65 per crate. Florida oranges are $3.50@5 
per box, and grapefruit, $5@6. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are more active at $1.12 per sack for Maine 
Hebrons: $1 per bbl. for Long Island, and 80@ 
9c. for State and Jersey. Sweets are $3@4.50 
per bbl.; white onions, #1.25@2; red, 65c.@$1: 
yellow, $1@1.25 ; canliflowers, $2@4: celery, 10@ 
75c. per doz stalks; cabbages. $243.75 per 100; 
squash, 40@60c.; turnips, 60@85c.; carrots, 50@ 
75c.; Florida tomat es, $1@2.59 per crate ; string 
beans. $1@2.50 per ba-ket 








Have You Seen 


the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? 
free with each box of Powder. 


It is given 
Ask for it. 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Thei 
Delicious Breakfast Cecea is absolutely pure 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 


“eget” FLAVOR 


Extract of Beef 
Best 








FORA FINE... 
Purest 














A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 












The 
Original 











die Cakes, Gems, etc. 
Conatipation aod Liver tr: 
or write. Please send fo 


t pa 
FARWELL & HHIN 











“The extremely delicate and 
pleasant flavor of the 
Oil as it is found in the 


freshly boiled livers.” 


A fitting description recently made of 


Peter Moller's 
Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, 


which can be obtained from every well- 
stocked druggist. Put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, capsuled and bearing date 
of production in perforated letters. 





Send for pamphlet on * Norway's Lo- 
FOTEN ISLANDS.” 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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| Farm and Garden. 


|The Ayricultural Editor wil be glad to rane e 
amy practical hinta, suggestions or information. 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubsecribers who feel especial y 
interested.) 


FRUITS IN 1895. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


THE drouth and the freeze of May com- 
bined to ruin the most wonderful promise 
of fruit formany years. Asit was we had 
a good crop of cherries,a loss of plums, 
abundance of early pears, less of late ones : 
abundance of early apples, a small crop of 
late; grapes frozen, but recovered by a se>- 
ond blossom so as to give one-third of a 
crop; strawberries a bad failure in the 


north ; gooseberries almost none; currants 
about one fourth crop; blackberries mostly 
dried up: black raspberries good crop, and 
red raspberries half acrop. That is not as 
bad as it might be when we add one more 
; item,a large peach crop. Theo the melons 
New 


have been superabundant and fine, 


fruits are increasing in our markets in the 
way of Japanese persimmons, and a very 
large increaseof apricots. Californiafruits 
have been much higher flavored than usual, 
as well as very abundant. Our Eastern 
fruits have been notably lacking in acidity. 
I noticed that in the early blossoming sea- 
son flowers were unusually deficient in 
high colors. The second blossoming of 
grapes is, of course, always possible, as the 
blossoms appear on new wood, as do the 
blossoms of quinces. 

The prices obtained short-crop years are 
not sufficiently higher to compensate for 
decrease in quantity. Strawberries easily 
commanded twelve cents aguinst eight or 
ten of last year. Raspberries marked 
twelve against ten; and blackberries, tho. 
very scarce, went no higher than ten cents. 
But there isa ready sale, and no waste from 
unsold crates. Early pears and apples are 
a very poor crop to have on hand jn quan- 
tity. Such fruit is very perishable, and 
prices are everywhere. You may not be 
able to sellatany figure. Retailers are sby 
of stocking heavily, for fear of loss. It is 
not easy to get them to distinguish varie- 
tics. Pearsare pears, and apples areapples. 
Many growers place their fruit in market 
very unadvisedly. Clapp’s Favorite peirs 
are often picked soas to rot without any 
salvation. But this pear if picked ten days 
before ripe is an excellent keeper and superb 
in quality. The judicious grower finds his 
market ruined by the ignorance of his 
neighbor. 

Every town should have its market. The 
larger growers should meet once a month 
and look over crops, and have a committee 
to scale prices every day during the pick- 
ing season. If not, some one who has one 
tree of plums starts out with three bushels 
of fruit which he offers at one dollara 
bushel, when the same fruitis worth two 
dollars. It is not easy to get more than 
your careless and iguorant neighbor. At 
this rate fruit growing gets to be a danger- 
ous experiment to live by. 

Among berries for 1895 Loudon seems to 
be meeting expectations as a red, while 
Kansas holds its front rank among blacks. 
Among strawberries, Marshall as a new 
claimant for favor ranks very high; and I 
believe Brandywine will be one of the 
standard sorts. Tennessee and Timbrell 
are also looking finely. Cyclone is gaining 
friends. Bubach and Haverland and Cum- 
berland of the old sorts hold their own. 

The new winter pears, Colonel Wilder, P. 
Barry, B. S. Fox and Directeur Alphande 
are very interesting. We have need ofa race 
of first-class long-keeping pears, that can 
be stored and used like winter apples. In 
early pears we have several claimants for 
favor, but none are needed unless of ex- 
traordivary quality. 

Bringing the Windsor cherry into bear- 
ing for the first timein 1895, I was astound- 
ed at its size and beauty and quality. I 
place it at the head of all late cherries, as 
Governor Wood is at the head of early sorts. 

{ have a wild seedling gooseberry that 
ripens July Ist, of a rich light crimson color 
that surpasses all our gooseberries decided- 
ly. [shall endeavor to have it introduced 
shortly. 

A report on grapes for 1895 gives nothing 
specially new—only the numoer of really 
valuable sorts is reduced rather than in- 
creased. Wehave nothing better than the 
Worden for an all around everyhbody’s 
grape. It is an enormous bearer of rich, 
sweet grapes, ripe about the first to the 
tenth of September in this section. It is 
always two weeks earlier than the Concord, 
which it very closely resembles in appear- 
ance. The Worden is very seldom to be 
found in market, aod I cannot understand 
why growers plant Concord instead—unless 
it be that the vines are cheaper, 

Asecond home grape is the Brighton— 
always to be planted with the Worden 
alternately. The quality is simply superb 
when fresh; but Brighton easily loses its 
flavor, so that in market it is often an 
insipid affair. The bunches are grand, and 
and they do not all ripen at once. You will 
have them coming on for six weeks. 

Herbert and Pocklington grown alternate 
make another splendid trellis. The firstis a 
large, delicious black,and the latter a hand- 
some, rich white; thenI would add Niagara, 
and for very late Diana. The latter can be 
kept till April; the former is the heaviest 
cropper of all. 

So far as I can see it is necessary to follow 
the long list of selected grapes with others 
that have had a day of praise. Moore’s 
Diamond seemed to bea wonderful addition 
to our list of white grapes, but with me it 
bas proved very freaky, both in growth and 
bearing and ripening. 

The color of the foliage indicates a defect 





in vitality, This year it has done remarka- 
bly well. 
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It is getting to be time to note a list of 
fruits best able to resist drouths. This 
cannot be done by one season’s experience, 
but only by comparison of several years. 
The year 1894 gave us in apples much to 
say in favor of Hubbardston. Nonsuch,Kirk- 
land and Pound Sweet. The same sorts 
come out finely once more. The Graven- 
stein was also at its best. But early 
apples in general were not so seriously in- 
jured. Going through the New England 
States I saw some Baldwins in fine order. 

I hope that the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will take notice of a new discov- 
ery reported from France in the methods of 
preserving fruits. It is simply to place 
grapes, or any other fruit, in a cellar closed 
as tightly as possible, and in the cellar an 
open vessel containing alcohol. The tem- 
perature of the cellar should not range 
above fitty degrees Fahrenheit. The ex- 
periment has been carried on, as all experi- 
ments should be, by comparison. Fruit 
stored in similar cellars without the alco- 
holic vapors are said to have rotted much 
sooner. This seems to be a legitimate use 
for that which does not preserve human 
beings, but hastens their decay. 

Another new method of preserving grapes, 
that is reported with considerable con- 
fidence, is to pack them in powdered borax. 
I shall try this method, and hope that it is 
all that is promised. Borax is used as a 
preserver of flesh. A third method is to 
preserve a quantity of the cork in which 
foreign grapes are packed; thoroughly 
cleanse and dry it and use again for pack- 
ing. This should be done in dry, cool 
rooms. The object is equable temperature. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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INTENSIVE FARMING. 


BY DR. GEO. G. 








GROFF, 


THE corner stone of intensive farming lies, 
in the first place, in liberal or, better, heavy 
fertilizing. My neighbor has produced 
forty-six bushels of wheat to the acre in 
his five-acre field. Ke didit only by apply- 
ing in no unstinted manner the richest fer- 
tilizers. Besides the heavier yield of grain, 
the thoroughly enriched soil produces more 
straw, and straw makes manure, and ma- 
nure makes more largecrops. Again, crops 
on heavily fertilized lands, ripen earlier 
and more uniformly than on thinner lands. 
My tobacco-growing friend in Lancaster 
County showed me this summer a field of 
the weed which he felt sure would be ripe 
at least ten days before the crops of any of 
his neighbors, and the crop stood so uni- 
form over the ground thatevery stalk could 
be cut on the same day. This made for him 
a cleaner and more valuable crop, because 
it was not so long exposed to the weather: 
every hill grew a large plant without any 
exception, and this made a heavy yield, and 
it was all removed at the least expense in 
good time to plant a second crop. These 
advantages ought to be recognized by every 
farmer. 

In the next place, constant and intelli- 
gent culture of growing crops is a prime 
element in securing a large yield. Mr. T. 
B. Terrs. of Ohio, the celebrated potato 
grower, thinks he can produce good crops 
under the most adverse circumstances if he 
can only constantly cultivate them. As 
soon ax the ground is dry enough after each 
summer shower, his men are set to work 
running the cultivators through the grow- 
ing crops. He is particular, however, not to 
injure the roots in this work, carefully 
reguiating the depth to which his tools 
penetrate the soil. 

Many farmers, even those on small farms, 
do not yet recognize the possibility of pro- 
ducing two, and even three, crops off the 
same field in a single season. My neighbor 
and myself had, during the past sammer, 
adjoining fields in rye. My rye was cut 
and hauled off, and the Jand at once planted 
to an early ripening variety of corn, of 
which I removed a good crop in time to 
sow rye again. My neighbor left his ground 
lie fallow, and sowed it with rye again on 
the same day I sowed mine. I have two 
crops, he has but one. Some of the com- 
binations which I here tried with success 
are given. 1. Acropof clover hay may be 
cut about June 20th, and the land planted 
to either field or sweet corn, to potatoes or 
sowed with corn for fodder, or by millet for 
hay, while asathird crop turnips may be 
grown between the corp. 2. Rye and wheat 
may be followed by coru, sowed corn, mil- 
let or turnips. 3. Coru may be succeeded 
by turnips or rye or clover for late and 
early pasture. 4. Early potatoes may be 
dug in time for the land to grow a crop of 
sweet corn, cabbage or celery. 5. Even a 
crop of early corn may be removed in time 
to be followed by a second crop of corp. 
This feat the writer accomplished the pre- 
ent season, the secoud crop being planted 

between the rows of the first crop when 
cultivation of the same was finished. Tbe 
stalks of the first crop were removed as 
soon as sible, and the second crop culti- 
vated. It isto be borne in mind that the 
period of each of the two crops is provably 
shortened by at least ten days, an impor- 
tant matter, indeed, in this kind of work. 

By heavy mauuring double crops on above 
plan may be removed from betweea trees 
in young orchards, and the srees sustain no 
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injury. Altho the past season was oneof very 
small rainfall, yet young pear trees made 
for the winter a growth of four feet on main 
axis, and yet potatoes and cabbage grew 
luxuriantly under the trees, yielding two 


good crops. 

The smaller pumber of acres means less 
money invested and less interest to pay, 
less expense for tools and for wages, less 
anxiety and worry about crops in distant 
fields, more time to do work in a more 
thorough manner, greater enjoyment in 
viewing results, 

LEWISBURG, PENX. 


THE WINTER SHELTER OF LIVE 
STOCK. 


BY C. S. PLUMB. 











It should be apparent to every thinking 
man tbat food serves as fuel in the animal 
body, justas much as wood or coal serves 
as fuel beneath the boiler of the engine. 
Each is an agent creating force. If the 


boiler is surrounded by a thick layer of ice, 
it will require much more fuel to create a 
certain number of pounds of steam, than it 
will if it is situated in atemperate atmos- 
phere. By the same logic, if an animal is 
turned out into the intense cold of winter. 
it will require more food to keep up animal 
warmth and energy, then it would if the 
body were kept in a warm stable. 

Any person who bas carefully studied the 
care of live stock realizes the truth of 
this. Consequently, the best of stockmen 
give their animals suitable protection from 
winter cold. It is, however, to be greatlv 
regretted that many owners of live stock 
turn their animals out in all sorts of 
weather. I have seen milch cows on bleak 
hillsides when the thermometer registered 
below zero, and the air was especially cut- 
ting. A ride of 250 miles across countrv, on 
a bleak winter’s day, will show hundreds of 
cattle in cornfields or pastures when they 
ought to be in the stable. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few persons realize the real 
loss incurred by such exposure. 

One winter I purchased for the Indiana 
Experiment Station. six milch cows for ex- 
perimental work. They were divided into 
two lots of three each. One lot was given 
the shelter of thestable, while the other was 
kept out of-doors during the day, in all 
kinds of weather. altho sheltered in the sta- 
ble at night. For seven weeks this treat- 
ment was maintained. At the end of this 
period it was found that the sheltered lot 
had given 161 pounds more of milk than the 
unsheltered, had eaten less grain food to 
produce this milk, and had gained in 
weight over 200 pounds, while the unshel- 
tered ones had lost in weight. ‘ As the shel- 
tered cows had shown a financial gain of 
about twelve dollars in the aggregate, over 
the others, in increased milk fiow, cost of 
keep and increase in weight, it certainly 
paid to shelter them. 

Other experiments, especially with pigs, 
have shown the wisdom of giving reasona- 
ble shelter during the winter. In every 
case that comes to my memory. pork was 
produced at a less cost per pound where the 
pigs were sbeltered than where unsheltered. 

The question of shelter, however, should 
not be taken to an extreme. It is essential 
for good health that stables have proper 
ventilation and sanitary conveniences. A 
stable filled with cattle soon becomes con- 
taminated with impure air unless proper 
ventilation is provided. This should be 
secured so as to produce no direct draft 
upon the animal body. Plenty of sweet, 
pee airis mostimportant. The writer has 

een in stables where the air was warm in 
winter, but it was also foul to an injurious 
extent. Had the air been a little cooler and 
sweeter it would have been all the better 
for the cattle. 

A winter temperature of fifty degrees in 
the stable mer be safely recommended. It 
2 not desirable to go above or much below 

is. 

Owners of live stock can give fairly good 
protection to their stock at small expense 
by the use of straw, oldboards or leaves, 
for warding off the cold winds and rain. It 
is to be hoped our stockmen will gradually 
see the folly of turning their stock out into 
the fields in winter, excepting fora brief 
airing, and will improve in their methods 
of winter keeping. It certainiy will pay to 
give proper attention to this subject, if it 
will pay to keep the stock at all. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMEKT 
Station, La FAYETTE, IND. 
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an Portins, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and stren hening, for long bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


Somatose is a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
Proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, “meted a rapid gain in flesh and 
Strength. 
¢ Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 
Schiecfielin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Permanent Benefit. 


“TI was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it was _not until I took 


Ayer’s Pills that I received perma- 


nent benefit.”—C. H. HutcHinas, 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 








DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Drums. 


n ps 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

la ey a 
t v' 
Offices: i 1333 Bresdwar. New VYor& 4 








THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE. 

Laura, Utica.—What will cure indigestion ? 

Our Gastrine, a teaspoonful three times a 
day, after meals. 

C. M., Cincinnati.—I suffer much from dyspep- 
sia. = food ferments, causing belching and an 
ge ortable feeling. Am constipated. Please 

elp me. 

se Gastrine, observing instructions on 
circular around bottle. Dose of Natrolithic 
Salts, before breakfast, for a week. 

R. M., Columbus.—Am troubled with pains 
through my kidneys; cannot stand long without 
great fatigue. 

The trouble is notin yourkidneys. Take 
Ovarine, twice daily. Use hot bathing 
locally, once or twice a week. 

Z. C. E., Orange.—What can I take for pimples ? 

Our Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
gland. 

THE DOCTOR. 
The above preparations and other specialties of the 
Columbia Chemical Co., Washington, D.C., 
including the famous 


ANIMAL EXTRACTS 


and NATROLITHIC SALTS, 
At all Druggists. (239) Send for Literature. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs :? Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALw’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
a too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pitient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready.for immediate use. 


Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
SRE ey Se 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)................ -20 
4 = EE scicaccntducse -25 
13 SS are 15 
17 = (4 Ped Be widens eaboataea 1.00 
6 sa | ge) Ceeerennemens ee 
52 ” Ce ee ere ee 8.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Expréss, or Express Money Orders. 
SUBSCRIBERS should renew a weck or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 


and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

—— or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. A 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 

















PIANOS 





FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEVENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 
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STEINWAY HALL, 


16 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q,,W,, 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 





HER MAJESTY 


S THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND 


THE DUKE’ OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 


: THE* QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
have also appointed STEINWAY & Sons as Piano Manu- ‘ 
facturers to the Royal Courts. 
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STEINWAY 





UPRIGHT — 
PIANOS 





The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 


WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, | 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


CARL WOLFSOHN, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
MINNIE HAUK, ETELKA GERSTER, 


EMMA JUCH, 


LILLI LEHMANN re 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 


ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 


TERESA TITIENS, 
1ELIE TREBELLI 
ETC., ETC. 


STEINWAY & SONS. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the bead cf the house of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 
OPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Nene Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Holiday 
Handkerchiefs 


Plain Hemstitched. 
In nine different sizes—with every 
width of hem. 


Ladies’, from 
10c. to $3 each. 


Gentlemen’s, 
from 18c. to $4 ea. 


Initialed. 


Wide and narrow hems, small, me- 
dium and large letters. 
Children’s, at 18c. each. 
Ladies’, at 25c., 35c., 50c , $1 and 
$2 each. 
Gentlemen’s, at 25c., 40c., 50c., 
75c. and $1 each. 
pure Linen and hand 
broidered. 





All 


em- 





James McCutcheon & Co., 
* THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, 
New York. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


1850 * CHRISTMAS P PRESENTS 1505 
HOUSEFURNISHING HARDWARE, 


Catlery, fine Tea Traysin Sets and Singly, 

Brass, Copper and Bronze Kettles to 

swing, 5 o’Clock Teas on Stand, Gilt Fan 
Fenders, Bellows and Brushes, 





Helmet Coal Heds in Brass and Copper, 

Fenders in Brass and Wrought Iron, Fold- 

ing Fenders in Bronze and Brass, Fire 

Dogs in Brass and Wrought Iron, Fire 

Irons in Bras« and Polished Steel, 
Brass Wood Boxes and Baskets. 


Silver Plated, Nickel and Copper Chafing 

Dishes, China Dinnerand Tea Sets, Tool 

Chests and Cabinets, Skates, Shaker’s 
Chairs, Refrigerators. 


CHARLES JONES, 


920 Broadway, cor. 21st St. 
902 Sixth Ave. 29 cor. Sist St. 


TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 


**The only perfect lamp made.”’ 


It gives aclear, white 
light, an 


It throws all the light 
straight ahead. 


ter lf you mention this Journal when writ 
ing, a Special discount will be given. A 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 51 Laight St., New York. 





Caused by per- 

Spiration is gen- 

erally the result 

when _ inferior 

dress shields are 

used. The only 

a certain remedy is 

Canfield "Dri ess Shields. the use of the 


Canficld Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist vainet ‘or the 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
NEw YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 





Trade-Mark on every 
Shield. 








NESS & HEAD NOISES CUR 
DEAFNESS &.4EA0 Noises pu | 


cessful mad aA wy il. Sold only, 
by F. Huscox, 858 B’way, New York. Write for book of 


THE [INDEPENDENT 


upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This perfect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


HOKERI 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 18%. 791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 




















and never be late is a more modern and sensible 


expression. 





Our 96 Models are perfect in every detail. 


Send your name and address for the most interesting cata- 


logue published. 


Remington Arms Co., 


3135-315 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








ESTERBROOK’S 


Ask your Stationer for them. 





144 Kinds of Pens in one box. 


<= ESTERSROOKECO. | 
—. nore 


Assortment F. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO.. 26 John St., N. Y. 
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‘Most se i in, solid silver— e 
j-Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- %% 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 

& Co. guarantees itself. 
& tec i come York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 











it Is THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. 
Acknowlegped so by wat physician: If your Dru: eeist does not keep it, ‘send name and address 
FOUGERA & CO, 26-23% North William Street, New Verk. 
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ULPIT BROWN’S 
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a1 SUDBURY ery? 
Sept Soca for mmm pag DRESSING 
For Ladies’ and Children’s 
TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. Boots & Shoes. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





}Gaze’s Tours 





* Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


1 Independent Tickets Everywhere 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


Pe Pe Pa Pe PE Fe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pa 7a 
Parties under experienced escort leave New 


ee SH } 
York Jan. 22d, Feb. 12th, Feb, 19th, March SFRAYER 


wtb for Italy, Egypt, and the Orient. ‘ONLY ie 
HIGH H-CLASS STEAMERS. Fares range 

m $460 to $1,125. Detailed, illustrated itiner- 

= post free. 


es STEAMERS ‘ 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 
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Broadway. } New York. 
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JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worl, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices: 


176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (Main Retail.) 


1189 Broadway, Near 28th gt. 
BRANCHES $ 153 B’dway, below Cortlandt st. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail. 


D LEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


<s Put in 


Stamped Steel Ceilings, 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE and BEST" 


For Dwellings, Churches, 
or Business Houses. 
Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 


18 Rose Street, New York. 


ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES 


Wer JacksGn-&O 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels, OPEN FIREPLACES 


TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Maker’s 


BUY OF THE MAKER. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 
and we will mail you a \4-» 
sample Best TEA imported— 
ary kind you ma select. Big 
miums ~— L Ne 

COMES Ue fea 

our Teas, Co 

der, and Spices 


THE Guauibaeiiennen TEACO. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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Alterations 











Best Service, 
Prices. 








GREATAMERICAN 


orders for 
king Pow- 


P.O. Box 289, (Ob.) 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


™ GLEN: = 
SPRINGS. umes 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON; 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














A Sanatorias for those 
Sonne, i ealth and Rest. 
1 the year. Send for 

e Teen Pamphlet. 
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